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NEUEOLOGY. 



THE CEREBRO-SPINAL AXIS. 

By B. A. SCHAFBR. 

The cerebrO'Spmal axis is divided into the 
brain or mcep?ialon, the enlarged part within the 
fikall, and the spinal cord within the vertebral 
canal. It is symmetrical in form, consisting of 
a right and a left half, separated to some extent 
by fissnres and cavities, but united by various 
portions of white and grey neiTous substance 
which cross from one side to the other, and 

Fig. 1. — ViBW OF THE CEREBRO-SPINAL AXIS. (After 

Bourgery. ) I 

The right half of the craoinm and trunk of the body 
has been remoYod by a vertical section ; the membranes of 
the right side of the brain and spinal cord have been cleared 
away, and the roots and first part of the fifth and twelfth 
cmnial nerves, and of all the spinal nerves of the right 
side, have been dissected out and laid separately on the 
wall of the skoll and on the several vertebrsB opposite to 
the place of their natural exit from the cranio-spinal cavity. 

P, T, 0, frontal, temporal and occipital lobes of cere- 
bnim ; C, cerebellum ; P, pons Varolii ; m o, medulla 
oblongata; m 8, m 8, point to the upper and lower 
. extremities of the spinal marrow ; c e, on the last lumbar 
vertebral spine, marks the cauda equina; y, the three 
principal branches of the nervus trigeminus; i, the 
snb-occipital or first cervical nerve ; C viii, the eighth or 
lowest cervical nerve ; D i, the first dorsal nerve ; D xii, 
the hist dorsal ; L i, the first lumbar nerve ; L v, the hist 
lumbftf ; S i, the first sacral nerve ; S v, the fifth ; Co i, 
the coccygeal nerve ; <, the left sacral plexus. 

form the commissures of the brain and spinal 
cord. 

The cerebro-spinal axis is enveloped within 
the skull and vertebral canal by three connective 
tissue membranes, between which are spaces 
occupied by a clear fluid (cerebro-spinal fluid). 
These envelopes, which will be described later, 
are, Ist, a firm fibrous membrane named the 
dura maf£r, which is placed most externally ; 
2nd, a delicate membrane called the arachnoid ; 
and, 8rd, a highly vascular membrane named the 
pia mater, which is next to, and closely invests 
the sur&ce of the brain and cord. 

VOL. III. 
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THE SPINAL CORD. 



SPINAL CORD. 



The spinal cord or spinal marrow (medulla spinalis) is about 18 inches (45 
centimeters) long, and extends from the margin of the foramen magnum of the occi- 
pital bone to about the lower part of the body of the first lumbar vertebra. Above, 
it is continued into the bulb (medulla oblongata) ; below, it tapers conically and 
ends in a slender filament, the Jllum terminale or central ligament of the spinal cord. 

Although the cord usually ends near the lower border of the body of the first 
lumbar vertebra, its termination is sometimes a little above or below that point, as 




Fig. 2. — Sections showinq the general relations of the spinal cord to the DroLOsnra thboa, 
AND OF this to THE VERTEBRAL OANAL. (Key and Retzius.) 
A, through the fifth cervical vertebra : B, through the tenth dorsal vertebra : 0, through the first 
lumbar vertebra and the foramen of exit of the twelfth dorsal nerve-roots ; D, through the disk between 
the second and third lumbar vertebra ; E, through the first sacral vertebra. In A, B, and C, the cord, 
covered by pia mater, is seen in the centre, with the ligamentum denticulatum attached to it on either 
side ; the nerve-roots on either side form small groups which, since they pass obliquely downwards to 
their foramina of exit, are cut across ; the dura matral sheatb is separated by a considerable space from 
the cord, and by a quantity of loose areolar and fatty tissue from the wall of the vertebral canaL This 
tissue is in smaller amount in C. D and E are below the termination of the cord, and show sections of 
the nerve-bundles of the cauda equina within the dural sheath, which is very large in D, but compara- 
tively small in E, the vertebral canal in the latter being largely occupied by adipose tissue. In this are 
seen the sections of two large veins. The arachnoid is not represented in any of these sections. 

opposite to the last dorsal or to the second lumbar vertebra. The position of the 
lower end of the cord also varies according to the state of curvature of the vertebral 
column, in the flexion forwards of which the end of the cord is slightly raised. In 
the foetus, at an early period, the embryonic cord occupies the whole length of the 
vertebral canal ; but, after the third month, the canal and the roots of the lumbar 
and sacral nerves begin to grow more rapidly than the cord itself, so that at birth the 
lower end reaches only to the third lumbar vertebra. After birth the thoracic part 
of the cord lengthens proportionately more than the other parts, so that in the infant 
the roots of the lo^er dorsal nerves come off relatively higher up than at a later age 
(Pfitzner). 
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THECA. S 

The cord is enclosed in the vertebral canal within a sheath (Jheca) considerably 
longer and larger than itself, formed by the dora mater, and separated from the walls 
of the canal by venous plexuses, aad much loose areolar tissue (fig. 2). The cavity of 
the sheath between the pia mater and the dura mater is occupied by cerebro-spinal 
fluid, and is divided by the curtain-like arachnoid into the spaces, subdural and sub- 
arachnoid, above mentioned. Within the latter the cord, covered closely by pia 
mater, is suspended, being kept in position by a ligament on each side (ligamentum 
denticulatum), which fixes it at frequent intervals to its sheath, and by the roots of 
the spinal nerves which pass across the space from the surface of the cord towards 
the intervertebral foramina. 

The spinal nerves come off in pairs at intervals along the cord. The portion 
of spinal cord to which each pair of roots is attached is termed a *' segment," but 
there is in man and mammals complete continuity from segment to segment, and 
not even a sign of constriction between them. Each nerve is attached to the surface 
of the cord by two roots, one of which is anterior or ventral and non-gangliated,^ the 
other is posterior or dorsal and is provided with a ganglion. The uppermost two 
or three nerve-roots cross the subarachnoid and subdural spaces nearly horizontally 
(figs. 1 and 5), but the rest pass across with a more and more oblique downward 
inclination until their direction is almost vertical, and indeed the lower part of the 
theca below the termination of the cord (fig. 2, D, e), is occupied by the descending 
roots of the lumbar and sacral nerves, passing to the foramina between the corre- 
sponding vertebrae. This mass of nerve-roots, which conceals the delicate filum 
terminale, is named the cauda equina (figs. 4, 5, 6). 

The relation between the spines of the vertebrae and the places of attachment of 
the nerve-roots to the cord i^ illustrated by the appended diagram (fig. 3) from 
Reid, which is founded upon observations made on six adult subjects. From this it 
will be seen that there is a much larger amount of variation than might have been 
supposed. This is especially the case with the dorsal nerve-roots, some of which 
show variations of their position of origin extending over a distance covered by as 
many as three spinous processes. Certain general facts can, however, be made out 
which are not without practical interest. Amongst these are the position of the 
second cervical nerve — opposite the arch of the atlas ; that of the first dorsal or 
thoracic nerve, opposite the sixth or seventh cervical spine ; that of the seventh 
thoracic nerve, opposite the fourth or fifth dorsal spines, and of the sacral nerves, the 
range of which extends from the eleventh dorsal to the first lumbar spine. The 
line of origin of the sacral nerves very nearly corresponds in vertical extent with the 
body of the first lumbar vertebra. 

No doubt this variation is largely accounted for by the variations in length and 
obliquity of the spinous processes of the vertebrae, and accordingly we find that 
there is least fluctuation of relative position at the top and bottom of the series. 
The anterior and posterior (ventral and dorsal) nerve-roots belonging to the same 
segment of the cord leave it practically at the same level (Reid). 

The cervical enlargement (see next page) about corresponds in vertical extent 
with the spines of the cervical vertebrae, while the lumbar enlargement corresponds 
with the spines of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth thoracic and the interval between 
the last named and the first lumbar. 

In section the cord is nearly circular, especially in the thoracic region, but it is 
somewhat flattened before and behind. In the thoracic region, it measuj^ about 
ten millimeters (0*4 inch) from side to side, and about eight firom before back. The 

^ Some animals (e.g, , cat) have a few ganglion-cells interpolated amongst the fibres of the anterior or 
Tentral nerye-roots. Hoche finds that in the anterior roots of the lower lumbar and sacral nerves of 
man, just at their junction with the cord, ganglion-cells, like those of the posterior root, are almost 
constantly present, lying singly or in groups, and connected with some of the issuing nerve- fibres by a 
T-shaped junction. 

H 2 
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Fig. 8. — DiAQBAM 8H0WINO THB 
VARTINQ BELATIOKS OF THB BOOT- 
ORIGIirS or THB SPIBAL NBRVBS 
TO THB SPINBS OF THB VBRTBBBJE. 

(After R. W.Reid.) ' > 

Fig. 4. — A, VENTRAL (AHTBRIOR) AMD 6, DORflAL (POSTBRIOB) VIBW8 OF THE MEDULLA OBLONOATA AND 

SPINAL OOBD WITH SECTIONS. (Allen Thomson.) i 

The cord has been divested of its membranes and of the roots of the nerves. The filiform prolonga- 
tion, represented separately in B', has been removed. C, a transverse section through the middle of the 
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EXTERNAL FORM. 5 

medolk oblongata ; D, a section through the middle of the 
<»ryical enlaxgement of the cord; £, through the upper 
dorsal region ; F, through the lower dorsal region ; Q, through 
the middle of the lumbar enlargement; and U, near the lower 
end of the conus mednllaris. 

1 to 6 refer to parts of the medulla oblongata; the 
remaining numbers to parts of the spinal cord. 

1, pyramids ; 1', their decussation ; 2, oliyary bodies ; 
3, Literal columns ; 4, fourth ventricle ; 4', caUmus scrip- 
torius ; 5, funiculus gracilis ; 6, funiculus cuneatus ; 7, 
7, anterior median fissure of the spinal cord ; 8, 8, postero- 
lateral groove corresponding to the attachments of the pos- 
terior nerve-roots ; 9, 9, posterior median fissure ; x , taper- 
ing extremity of the cord ; x , x , in B', filum terminate. 

cord is not, however, of uniform diameter 
throughout, but is swollen out in the cervical 
and lower dorsal regions, two enlargements 
being thereby produced — an upper or cervical 
{brachial), and a lower or lumbar (crural) (fig. 4). 
Of these the cervical enlargement is of greater 
size and extent than the lumbar. It extends from 
the upper limit of the cord to the body of the first 
or second thoracic vertebra ; it is largest oppo- 
site the fifth or sixth cervical vertebra, where it 
measures from 18 to 14 mm. from side to side. 
The lower or lumbar enlargement begins at the 
tenth thoracic vertebra, is largest opposite the 
twelfth (11 — 13 mm. across), and from this 
point becomes gradually smaller ; its antero-pos- 
terior diameter is more nearly equal to the 

Pig. 5. — DiAORAXMATIO VIBW FROM BBrORS OF THE SPINAL 
OORD AND MEDULLA OBLOMOATA, INCLUDINO THE ROOTS 
OF THE SPINAL AND SOME OF THE CRANIAL NERVES, AND 
ON ORB SIDE, THE GANOLIATBD CHAIN OF THE STMPA- 

THBTio. (Allen Thomson.) }. 

The spinal nerves are enumerated in order on the right 
ride of the figure. Br, brachial plexus ; Cr, anterior 
crural, 0, obturator, and 8e, great sciatic nerves, coming 
off from lumbo-sacral plexus ; x , x , filum terminale. 

a, 6, c, superior, middle and inferior cervical ganglia of 
the sympathetic, the last united with the first thoracic, 
d ; d', the eleventh thoracic ganglion ; I, the twelfth 
thoracic (or first lumbar) ; below s 8, the chain of sacral 
ganglia. 

transverse than is the case in the cervical en- 
largement Below the lumbar enlargement the 
cord tapers in the form of a cone (conus medul- 
iaris), from the apex of which the smaU fili- 
form prolongation is continued downwards. 

The cervical and lumbar enlargements have 
an evident relation to the large size of the 
nerves which supply the upper and lower limbs, 
and which are connected with those regions of 
the cord. At the commencement of its develop- 
ment in the embryo the spinal cord is destitute 

of these enlai^ements, which, in their first appearance and subsequent progress, 
correspond with the growth of the limbs. 

The terminal filament (filum terminate, central ligament) (fig. 6, b, h) descends 
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6 THE SPINAL CORD. 

I in the middle line amongst the nerves composing the caada equina, and, teaching 

I the lower end of the sheath opposite to the second sacral vertebra, perforates the dura 

j mater, and receiving an investment from it, passes on to be attached with this to the 

periosteum of the lower end of the sacral canal, or to the back of the coccyx. It is 
a prolongation of the pia mater, enclosing for about half its length an enlarged 
continuation of the central canal of the cord (see p. 9), with a little grey matter 
near the upper end. Below the termination of the canal, the filum is mainly com- 
posed of connective tissue, with blood-vessels prolonged 
from the anterior spinal vessels, and on either side there 
run in it three or four small bundles of medullated nerve- 
fibres, some of which have a few ganglion-cells. These 
nerve-bundles are regarded by Rauber as representing 
rudimentary coccygeal nerve-roots. They have no con- 
nection with the coccygeal nerves proper. 
] The filum terminale is distinguished by its sUvery 

hue from the nerves among which it lies. 

Fig. 6. — ViBW FROM BBHIND OF THE LOWBR END OF IHE SPINAL 
CORD WITH THE CAUDA EQUINA AND DURAL SHEATH. (Alien 

Thomson.) i 

The sheath has been opened from behind and stretched towards 
the sides ; on the left side all the ix^ts of the nerves are entire ; on 
the right side both roots of the first and second Inmbar nerves are entire, 
while the rest have been divided close to the place of their passage 
through the sheath. The bones of the coccyx are sketched in their 
natural relative position to show the place of the filum terminale 
and the lowest nerves. 

a, placed on the posterior median fissure at the middle of the 
Inmbar enlai^gement of the cord ; 6, b, the terminal filament, drawn 
slightly aside by a hook at its middle, and descending within the 
dural sheath ; 6', 6', its prolongation beyond the sheath and upoD 
the back of the coccygeal bones ; c, the dural sheath ; d, double 
foramina in thin for the separate passage of the ventral and dorsal 
(anterior and posterior) roots of each of the nerves ; e, ligamentum 
denticulatum ; Bx, and Dxii, the tenth and twelfth thoracic (dorsal) 
nerves ; Li, and Lv, the firat and fifth Inmbar nerves ; Si, and Sv^ 
the first and fifth sacral nerves ; Ci, the coccygeal nerve. 

Fissures. — The spinal cord is incompletely divided 
into a right ftud left half by two fissures which pass in 
from the middle of the anterior and posterior surfaces, 
and penetrate through the greater part of its thickness. 
Of these two median fissures the anterior or ventral (fig. 
7, 1 ) is wider and therefore more distinct than the pos- 
terior or dorsal, although it does not, in most parts, 
penetrate to more than one-third the thickness of the 
cord, while the posterior fissure may reach more than 
half-way from back to front. The anterior contains a 
fold of the pia mater and also many blood-vessels, which 
are thus conducted to the centre of the cord. At the 
bottom of this fissure is a transverse connecting portion 
of white substance named the anterior or white com- 
missttre. 
*' The posterior (fig. 7, 2) is not an actual fissure, for, 

although the lateral halves of the cord are quite separate 
dorsally, there is not so much a fold of the pia mater between them, as merely a 
septum of connective tissue and blood-vessels prolonged from that membrane which 
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INTERNAL STRUCTURE. 7 

passes in nearly to the centre of the cord {posterior septum). Its position is marked, 
especially in the lumbar enlargement and in the cervical region, by a superficial 
furrow. At its end is thQ posterior or grey commissure. 

Besides these two median fissures, a lateral furrow is seen on each side of the cord, 
corresponding with the line of attachment of the posterior roots of the spinal nerves. 
It is named the postero-lateral groove (fig. 7, c, 4). Each lateral half of the cord is 

Fig. 7. — DiFPBRBNT VIEWS OP A PORTION 
or THK SPINAL CORD FROM THE 
CERVICAL REGION WITH THE ROOTS 

OP THE NEKVES. Slightly enlarged. 
(Allen Thomson.) 

In A, the anterior or ventral surface 
of the specimen is shown, the anterior 
nerve- root of the right side having been 
divided ; in B, a view of the right side is 
given ; in C, the upper surface is shown ; 
in J>j the nerve-roots and ganglion are 
shown from below. 1, the anterior 
median fissure ; 2« posterior median 
fissure ; 3, antero-lateral impression, 
over which the bundles of the anterior 
nerve-root are seen to spread (this im- 
pression is too distinct in the figure) : 4, 
postero-lateral groove into M'hich the 
bundles of the posterior root are seen to 
sink ; 5, anterior root ; 5\ in A, the 
anterior root divided and turned up 
wards ; 6, the posterior root, the fibres 
of which pass into the ganglion, 6' ; 7, 
the united or compound nerve ; 7', the 
posterior primary branch, seen in A and 
D to be derived in jMirt from the ante- 
rior and in part from the posterior root. 

divided superficially by the postero-lateral groove into a posterior and an antero- 
lateral part. The attachment of the anterior roots, however, subdivides the latter 
into anterior and lateral portions. 

An antero-lateral groove has sometimes been described in the line of origfin of the anterior 
roots of the nerves, bnt usually has no real existence. The fibres of these roots in fact, 
unlike the posterior, do not dip into the spinal cord in one narrow line, but spread over a 
space of some breadth. 

On the posterior surface of the cord, at least in the upper part, there is on each 
side of the middle line a slightly marked longitudinal furrow (fig. 11) situated about 
one millimeter from the posterior median fissure, and marking off, in the cervical 
region, a slender tract, the postero-mesial column. This sulcus, which is better 
marked in some individuals than in others, is termed the posterior intermediote 
furrow. An incomplete connective tissue septum {posterior intermediate septum) 
extends from the furrow into the white substance of the cord. The larger remaining 
part of the posterior column is termed the postero-lateral column. 



^ t^-aS 




INTERNAL STRUOTUBBl OF THB SPINAIi OOBD : BKIjATIVS PBOFOBTIONS OF ORBY 

AND WHITS MATTER. 

Grey matter. — ^When the spinal cord is cut across (figs. 8, 11, 14) it is seen that 
the grey matter occupies the more central parts, being ahnost completely enclosed by 
the white matter. The grey matter appears in the form of two irregularly crescentic 
portions on either side, united across the middle line by the posterior grey commis- 
sure before mentioned, so that its section may be compared in shape to the letter H. 
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8 THE SPINAL CORD. 

The concave side of each lateral crescent faces outward, and in consequence of the 
depth of the posterior median fissure the commissure of grey matter joins the crescents 
nearer their anterior than their posterior endsj except in the lumbar region of the cord. 
The two horns or comua of each crescent are named from their position anterior 
and posterior (or, better, ventral and dorsal) ; the anterior or ventral horn (fig. 8, 
a. c) is the shorter and broader, and is everywhere separated from the surface of the 
cord by white matter which is traversed by the bundles of the anterior roots at the 
part where these enter the cord. The posterior or dorsal horn ( p, c) is longer and 
narrower, and tapers almost to a point {apex comu posierioris), which closely 

» Fig. 8.— Section of thb spinal cord in the upper part op 

THE DORSAL REQIOK. (£. A. S. ) { 

a, anterior median fissure ; p, poeterior-median fissure ; p, n, 
poflterior nerve-roots entering at the postero-lateral groove ; a, c, 
anterior coma of grey matter ; p^ c, posterior comu ; i, inter- 
medio-lateral tract (lateral comu) ; p, r, processus reticularis ; c, 
posterior vesicular column of Clarke ; t, pia-matml septum form- 
ing the lateral boundary of the postero-mesial column. 

approaches the external surface of the cord at the 
postero-ldteral groove, with which it is connected 
by a process of the superficial neuroglia which here dips in towards the horn, 
but is interrupted by a stratum of fine nerve-fibres known as the marginal 
bundle. The posterior horn is slightly nanx)wed at its base (cervix comu) ; from 
that place it gradually expands into the main part of the horn (caput comu), and 
from this it tapers in the way just noticed. Near its tip the caput comu has a 
peculiar semi-transparent aspect, an appearance due to the substantia gelatinosa of 
Eolando (fig. 14), which forms a kind of cap to the comu. The part of the grey 
crescent between the two horns is known as the intermediate grey substance (Gowers). 

Near the middle of the outer surface of each crescent the grey matter is less 
sharply marked off than elsewhere from the white matter ; portions of grey matter 
extending into the lateral white column and uniting with one another into what in 
sections appear like a network enclosing portions of white substance (p, r.). This is 
known as the processus reticularis ; it is best marked in the cervical region (fig. 14). 
At the postero-lateral part of the anterior horn, immediately in front of the 
processus reticularis, the grey matter forms in the upper dorsal (thoracic) region 
(fig. 11, D 1) a somewhat pointed triangular projection, which is sometimes distin- 
gidghed as the lateral horn but is better known as the intermeduhlateral tract of 
Lockhart Clarke (intermediate process of Gowers) (fig. 8, t). Above, in the cervical 
region, this blends with and forms part of the enlarged anterior horn. This is 
also the case in the lumbar enlargement, but in the sacral region the lateral horn 
again becomes distinct. 

The grey crescents vary in form in different parts of the cord (see fig. 10). In 
the dorsal (thoracic) region both anterior and posterior comua are narrow. In the 
cervical and lumbar regions the anterior cornua are large and broad. The posterior 
comua are narrow in the cervical and thoracic, but very broad in the lumbar region. 
The grey matter is seen in a series of sections to be most abundant in the lumbar 
region of the cord, and least in the thoracic. 

It is clear that what appear in section as irregular crescentic areas of grey matter 
are in reality long irregularly fluted columns, and that the commissural band uniting 
the convex edge of the crescents is a flattened expansion, connecting the columns 
along their whole length. But it is both customary and convenient to speak of the 
various parts of the grey matter of the cord according to their appearance in sections, 
although the term " columns " is very generally applied to what appear in section 
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as groupB of nerve-oells, occurring in different parts of the grey matter, as well as 
to the several portions of the white matter immediately to be described. 

Central canal. — Extending through the whole length of the spinal cord, in the 
substance of the grey commissure, there is a minute canal (fig. 8) which, in sections 
of the cord, is barely visible as a speck, with the naked eye. It is continued above 
into the medulla oblongata, where it gradually approaches the posterior surface and 
eventually opens out at the calamus scriptorius of the fourth 
ventricle. At the lower end of the cord, near the extremity ^Bk 

of the conus medullaris, it becomes enlarged, and shaped like %^9p 

the letter T> *^d is stated by some observers to open on the ^mm^ 

dorsal or posterior surface of the cord ; but this is denied by ^^«- ^ ""p^^^^^^oord 
others. This central canal, though minute, is an object of ys^K the xxtrb- 
considerable interest as a typical part of the structure of the mitt pf the conus 
cord, since it is the permanent remains of the epiblastic canal nifi^^ab^t^six^dSf^ 
from which the spinal cord is developed. It is more distinct meters. 
in lower vertebrata than in mammals. 

White matter.— The white substance of each half of the cord completely 
encloses the grey matter except opposite the posterior horn. This last therefore 
serves to separate off a smaller posterior white column^ which is somewhat wedge- 
shaped in section and is bounded internally by the posterior median fissure, from the 



Fig. 10.— DiAOBAM SHOWING BOTH THE ABSOLUTE AND RELATIVE EXTENT OF THE ORBT KATTKB AHD 
or THE WHITE COLUMNS IN SUOOBSSITB SECTIONAL AREAS OF THE SPINAL CORD, AS WELL AS THX 

SBonoNAL ARRAS OF THE SEVERAL ENTERING NERVE- ROOTS (adapted from Ludwig and Woroschiloflf). 

(E. A. 8.) 

The sectional areas of the several entering nerve-roots {n.r) as well as the extent of the grey matter 
(gr), and of the lateral, posterior, and anterior columns of white matter (L c, p. c, and a. c.)t Are 
represented in superposed carves, the common abscissa of which (ab$.) is intersected at equal intervals 
by as many ordinates as there are pairs of spinal nerves. In the onlinates each millimeter above the 
abscissa represents about one square millimeter of sectional area. 

rest of the white substance which forms a large antero-lateral white column (figs. 7 
to 9). The antero-lateral column is sometimes arbitrarily divided into anterior and 
lateral white columns, the place of passage of the bundles of the anterior nerve-roots 
being taken as the limit between the two ; but since these are scattered over a 
considerable part of the transverse section it is clear that the limit cannot be 
distinctly fixed. 

The white substance is traversed by imperfect septa of connective tissue 
prolonged inwards from the pia mater. Most of these are irregular and somewhat 
variable in position, with the exception of one in the cervical region extending 
inwards towturds the grey commissure from the sulcus before described as bounding 
the postero-mesial column. This, the posterior intermediate septum before men- 
tioned (p. 7) (fig. 8, s) cuts off a small portion of the posterior column next to the 
posterior median fissure, corresponding to the projection of the postero-mesial column 
on the surface. 
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10 THE SPINAL CORD. 

The lateral symmetry of the spinal cord is not always perfect. The white columns 
especially are fonnd slightly to Tary, the variation being generally caused by the 
fact that the amount of the pyramidal tracts of white matter differs somewhat on 
the two sides of the cord (see p. 24). More rarely considerable malformations 
have been found to occur. 

The white matter of the cord, especially that of the lateral and posterior columns, 
increases gradually in amount from below upwards, receiving a considerable accession 
opposite the roots of the larger nerves which supply the limbs. These relations are 
strikingly shown in the appended curves (fig. 10) which have been constructed by 
Ludwig and Woroschiloff from measurements by Stilling. The amount of the grey 
matter in the different regions is also given, as well as the sectional areas of the 
roots of the spinal nerves. It is seen that opposite to the origins of the large nerves 
there is a marked increase in the amount of grey matter. 

The anterior or white commissure is likewise proportional in size to the entering 
nerve-roots. 

Characteristio featnres of the different regions of the cord. — In the 
sacro-coccygeal region the bulk of the spinal cord is formed of grey matter which 
has a comparatively thin mantle of white substance surrounding it. The posterior 
cornua are nearly as thick as the anterior, and the isthmus of grey matter is relatively 
thick. The lateral comu (in the sacral region) is well marked. Both here and in 
the lumbar region the number of nerve-cells imbedded in the grey matter is rela- 
tively very large, a fact which is probably connected with the circumstance that 
these regions are concerned with numerous and important reflex acts. 

In the lumbar region the white matter begins to predominate, owing chiefly to 
the accession of the large nerve-roots of the sacral and lumbar plexus, many of the 
fibres to and from which are now running down and up the white columns of the 
cord. The posterior horn and the grey matter in general is still thick, although in 
the upper part of the lumbar region it has become thin and has more of the 
character which is met with in the thoracic region. The lateral horn is not distinct. 
The outline of the cord is beginning to be more circular, a shape which is maintained 
as far as the second thoracic segment. 

In the dorsal or thoracic region the chief characteristio is the relatively small 
amount of grey matter, which forms two long slender crescents united by a narrow 
isthmus, which both here and in the cervical region is placed nearer the ventral than 
the dorsal aspect of the cord, whereas in the lumbar and sacral regions it lies near 
the middle of the dorso-ventral axis. The white matter is absolutely as well as 
relatively greater in amount than in the lumbar region. The lateral horn forms a 
distinct acute prominence throughout the whole of the thoracic region, but is most 
marked in the upper part. Clarke's column (see p. 16) is also to be seen near the 
base of the posterior horn : it is most prominent at the lower part of the thoracic 
region. In the upper part the postero-mesial column begins to be marked off' from 
the postero-lateral. 

The cervical region is characterized by the feet that the cord, except at the upper- 
most part, is of large size and tends to be somewhat flattened dorso-ventrally. The 
increase in size alfects both grey and white matter. The postero-mesial column is 
now sharply marked off from the postero-lateral. Fibres of the spinal accessory 
roots may be seen passing out from the lateral comu. A reticular formation is seen 
at the outer edge of the grey matter. Both the lateral and anterior oornua are large 
and are fused together to form a mass of grey matter, triangular in section, and 
tapering off" dorsally into the base of the posterior horn. This horn and the substance 
of Rolando are but slenderly developed, contrasting with the large development of 
the same parts in the lumbar enlargement. The isthmus is thin, and the central 
canal flattened dorso-ventrally. 
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In the uppermost segments (upper part of the cervical enlargement) the grey 
matter is again diminished in amount and the cord has become circular in outline, 
as in the dorsal region. The section has however the other cervical characteristics, 
and there is a much more strongly marked anterior commissure than in the thoracic 
cord. Opposite the first cervical nerve-roots the cord begins to merge into the 
medulla oblongata or spinal bulb, and the passage of the pyramidal fibres from the 
pyramids on one side of the bulb to the lateral tract on the other side of the cord 








Dl 





Fig. 11.— Transvbrsb sections op spinal cord at dipfkrent heights. (W. R. Gowew.) Twiob the 

NATURAL SIZE. 

The lettera and numbers indicate the poeition of each section : Co. at level of coccygeal nerve ; 
Sac. 4 of 4th sacral ; LS of 3rd lumbar, and so on. The grey substance is shaded dark, and the nerve- 
cells within it are indicated by dots. 

tends partially to obliterate the anterior median fissure and to cut up the grey 
crescent. 

In the cervical region the nerve-roots leave the cord nearly at a right angle and 
close together ; in the other regions at an angle which is more or less oblique, the roots 
being directed from the intervertebral foramina upwards towards the cord ; in the 
thoracic region they succeed one another at relatively longer intervals than 
elsewhere. 
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MIOBOSCOPIC STBUCTURB OP THE SPINAL COBD. 

The white substance of the spinal cord is almost wholly composed of longitudinally 
coursing medullated nerve-fibres, which in carmine-stained transverse sections of 
the cord (fig. 12) appear as clear rings with a stained dot — the section of the axis- 
cylinder — either in the middle of the ring or shifted somewhat to one side. The 
fibres vary much in size, and in many parts of the section larger and smaller fibres 
are intermixed, but some parts are characterised by containing many large fibres, 
others for the most part small fibres. The largest fibres are in the circumferential 
part of the anterior and lateral columns (and especially in the direct cerebellar tract), 
the smallest in the part of the lateral column in the neighbourhood of the processus 
reticularis, in the marginal bundle of Lissauer near the apex of the posterior horn, and 
in the postero-mesial column. Very small fibres also occur scattered over the white 



Fig. 12. — ^A SMALL PORTION OF A TRANSYER8E SECTION OF THE WHITE MATTER OF THE HUMAN SPINAL CORD. 

Highly magnified. (E. A. 8.) 

a, a, Buperfioiftl neuroglia ; 6, 5, transTene section of part of the lateral column of the cord (direct 
cerebellar tract). The dark points are the axis-cylinders, and the clear areas the medullaiy substance 
of the nerve-fibres : the superficial neuroglia exhibits the appearance of a fine network in which only the 
nuclei of the neuroglia-cells are seen. One or two corpora amylacea {o.a) are embedded in the neuroglia, 
which extends inwards among the nerve-fibres. 

substance, especially in the anterior column. The white columns are imperfectly 
divided into secondary columns by incomplete septa of fibrillar connective tissue 
which are prolonged inwards from the inner layer of the pia mater, and convey 
blood-vessels to the interior of the cord. 

Immediately beneath the pia mater and closely investing the cord externally is a 
layer of what in the fresh condition appears a homogeneous substance with nuclei 
embedded in it here and there. In sections of the cord hardened in alcohol or 
chromic salts, the substance in question is finely reticulated (fig. 12, a, a). The layer 
which it forms is very thin over some parts of the surface but comparatively thick 
in others, and where the pia septa pass into the cord, it accompanies and invests 
them and their ramifications in the white substance, passing with them between the 
irregular bundles of nerve-fibres. Not only does this subpial reticular substance 
accompany the prolongations of the fibrillar tissue and largely assist in forming the 
incomplete septa above mentioned, but it extends independently amongst the indi- 
vidual nerve-fibres, occupying the interstices between them, and serving as a uniting 
medium in which they are embedded. Hence it was named by Yirchow the 
neuroglia (nerve-cement). The nuclei in it belong for the most part to branched 
fibrillated cells (neuroglia-cells) which occur in considerable numbers and may be 
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fsaid to orm the tissue ; some which are more conspicuous are known as the cells of 
Deiters ; they appear stellate in section and are found in the larger interstices 
between the nerve-fibres. Along the line of origin of the posterior roots the super- 
ficial neuroglia dips inwards towards the horn of grey matter, and expands within it to 
join the gelatinous substance of Rolando. This, as before mentioned, presents a 
transparent jelly-like appearance in the fi*e8h condition, but in sections of the 
hardened cord it is finely recticular, containing numerous neuroglia-cells. Some of 
the bundles of nerve-fibres of the posterior root traverse this substance, and it 
contains many nerve-cells ; these are mostly of small size, but here and there one of 
larger dimensions is met with. 

In the constitution of the rest of the comua the neuroglia takes part to a far 
less extent than in the substantia gelatinosa. It is true that it is prolonged both 
from this and irom the white substance into the grey matter, and pervades the 

Fig. 18. — Sbotion of thb tho- 

KAOIC SPINAL OORD OF A OHIGK 
EMBRYO OF 9 DATS INCUBATION, 
STAINED BT GoLQl's METHOD. 

(Ram6n y Cajal.) 

c, central caQal ; v, rentral or 
anterior ; d, dorsal or posterior 
surface. The spongioblasts alone 
are coloured and are seen to 
extend from the central canal to 
the periphery of the cord. Some 
appear to be detached and in pro- 
cess of conversion into neuroglia- 
cells. 

latter throughout in every 
part But it is in great 
measure obscured by the 
proper nervous elements, 
which in the grey substance 
comprise both cells and 

fibres. In the first place are found multipolar nerve-cells, many of large size, 
scattered singly or occurring in groups throughout the grey substance. In connec- 
tion with these and especially accumulated around the cells and cell groups, is an 
interlacement of the finest nerve-fibrils, which is derived partly fh)m the ramified 
processes of the nerve-cells, and partly from the ramification of nerve-fibres or of 
collateral fibres which enter the grey matter from the nerve-fibres of the white 
columns. Occupying a considerable portion of the grey matter, are nerve-fibres, 
mostly of the medullated kind ; these and the axis-cylinder processes of the nerve- 
cells traverse the grey matter in different directions, coursing for the most part in 
bundles which intercross with one another, and confer on the grey matter a spongy 
appearance. Hence it is sometimes known as the substantia spongiosa. 

Some of these bundles, whioh are fairly oonstant in position in many sections of the spinal 
cord, have recently been described by Pal (see Bibliography). 

The structure of the neuroglia is described in the part of this work which deals 
with General Anatomy (Vol. I., p. 322). It is developed from the spongioblasts of 
His (see Embryology, Vol. I., p. 57), which at an early period of development 
extend from the central canal in the middle of the giey matter to the periphery of 
the cord (fig. 13). (The same holds good for other regions of the cerebro-spinal axis.) 
At a subsequent period their continuity from the central canal to the surface can no 
longer be recognized, although it is certain that even in the adult the cells which line 
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the central canal and ventricles of tbe brain extend a long and indefinite distance into 
the grey matter. It is probable however that it is by transverse division of the 
spongioblasts, preceded by division of their nuclei, that the neuroglia-cells are origin- 
ally formed. At the same time it appears clear that although nerve-cells and 
neuroglia-cells are functionally very different, their origin is not so dissimilar as was 
at one time believed to be the case. It was taught formerly that the neuroglia is a 
form of connective tissue (which it resembles functionally), and it was supposed that 
its cells were developed from mesoblast, but of late years there has been much doubt 
cast upon its supposed mesoblastic origin, and the question is not yet fully decided. 
The researches of His have tended however to show that both the spongioblasts 
from which the neuroglia-cells are believed to originate and the neuroblasts which 
give origin to the nerve-cells are both formed from the (at first undifferentiated) 
cells of the neural epiblast (see Embryology, development of central nervous system). 
The investigations of Bam6n y Gajal upon the development of these elements in the 
embryo chick and mammal further indicate that the distinction into spongioblasts 
and neuroblasts is not a fundamental one, for cells which from their shape and 
position would be classed amongst the spongioblasts of His may alter their character 
and by throwing out an axis-cylinder process become transformed into nerve-ceUs. 

Small concentrically striated globules, termed corpora amylaoeaj are frequently met with, 
in the neuroglia of the cord in man, as well as in many of the parts of the central nervous axis. 
They appear to be composed of proteid substance but, although long recognized, their mode 
of formation and their meaning are unknown. 

DISTRIBUTION OF NlBRVS-CBIiliS IN THB BPINAIi OOBD. 

In transverse sections of the cord it is seen that the nerve-cells are not equally 
distributed throughout the grey substance, but are arranged in definite groups, 
which occupy nearly the same relative position in successive sections. The groups 
are therefore the sections of longitudinal tracts of grey matter rich in nerve- 
cells, and these tracts are named the ganglionic or cell-columna of the grey matter. 
The longitudinal continuity of the groups can be seen in sections of the cord 
made parallel with its long axis and passing through the part of the grey matter 
where the groups occur. In such longitudinal sections it may also be observed that 
the cells tend, speaking generally, to be more extended parallel to the longitudinal 
axis of the cord the longer the segments of the cord, as indicated by the entering 
nerve-roots (Toldt). It may further be stated as a probable law, applicable at least 
to the cells belonging to the same group or colunm, that the longer the nerve-fibre 
which issues from a cell, the larger is the cell. Those segments of the cord 
from which the longest nerve-fibres issue by the anterior root have the largest 
anterior horn cells (Pierret). 

Cell-column of anterior horn. — Of these groups or columnar tracts of nerve- 
cells, the one which is most constant and contains the largest cells is found along 
the whole of the ventral part of the anterior horn where the nerve-cells lie among 
the issuing fibres of the anterior roots. There S(;ems to be no doubt that many of 
these anterior or motor nerve-fibres are directly continuous with the axis-cylinder 
processes of nerve-cells of this group. Hence it is sometimes named the motor 
cell-column, but it is more generally known as the celt-column of the anierior fiam. 
Its cells are in most parts collected into two groups, a lateral or veniro-lateral 
(fig. 14, b) nearer the lateral column of white matter, and a mesial (a) nearer the 
anterior column ; in the cervical and lumbar enlargements there is a third, more 
deeply seated, dorsal or dorso-lateral group {h'). 

Of these several groups of cells into which the anterior horn cell-colunm is 
divisible, the one which is most constant along the whole length of the cord is the 
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14.— Sections op spinal cord in lower cervical, mid-dorsal, and mid-lujibar regions. (E. A. S.) 
On the right side of each section the conducting tracts are indicated. 
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mesial group : on this accoant it is thought to give origin to the nerves which 
supply the dorsal muscles of the spinal column. It is sometimes described as 
forming two sub-groups, viz. : a dorso-mesial and a ventro-mesial. 

The ventro-lateral group probably gives origin to the nerves which supply the 
lateral and ventral muscles of the trunk, including the muscles of respiration. In 
the cervical region it is described as consisting of two parts, one more laterally 
situated, which gives origin to fibres of the spinal accessory, and another, more 
mesially placed, which is believed to give off the fibres of the phrenic nerva In 
the lumbar enlargement it also tends to be sub-divided. 

The dorso-lateral group is mainly developed in the cervical enlargement and 
lumbar enlargement, and has an evident relationship to the nerve-roots of the 
brachid and sacral plexuses. It also shows subordinate groupings, which probably 
have special connections with particular groups of the limb-muscles. For various 
conjectures regarding both these and other cell-groupings in the grey matter, the 
reader may consult the paper by E^aiser, which is given in the Bibliography. 

Some of the cells which are nearer the anterior commissure send their axis- 
cylinder processes through this commissure to the anterior white column of the 
other half of the cord : it is believed that these processes may be connected with 
nerve-fibres of the corresponding anterior root of the other side. 

In some of the lower yertebrates it may be made oat that there are yariations in the size 
of the column of oells of the anterior horn in saccessiye portions of the oord, the cells beings 
more numerous opposite the points of entrance of the nenre-roots, the attachment of which 
to the cord is in them more localised than in man and higher yertebrates. In this way some- 
what of a segmental formation of the column is indicated, and in some fishes and reptiles 
the enlargement of the group of cells and its enclosing grey matter is sufficiently marked to 
produce an external swelling opposite each nerve-pair. A similar segmentation is indicated in 
an early stage of deyelopment in all yertebrates, including man, by the fact that the cord is 
somewhat enlarged opposite each pair of nerve-roots. 

Clarke's oolonm.— A second very well marked group or column of large cells, 
which occupies in transverse section an area at the inner or mesial angle of the base 
of the posterior horn (fig. 14,/), and appears cut off from the rest of the grey matter 
by a curved bundle of fibres derived from the posterior root, extends along the 
middle region of the cord from about the third lumbar to the seventh cervical 
nerve. This was termed by Lockhart Clarke the posterior vesicular column; 
it is usually known as Clarke's column, although the cells were first noticed by 
Stilling. It is best developed in the lower part of the dorsal (thoracic) region. 
From the fact that it is almost entirely confined to the thoracic region of the cord 
it was termed by Stilling the " dorsal nucleus." But although ceasing above and 
below the points mentioned, it is not altogether unrepresented in other parts, for 
groups of cells are found in a similar situation opposite the origin of the second and 
third sacral nerves {^* sacral nucleus " of Stilling) and opposite the origin of the third 
and fourth cervical nerves (" cervical nucleus ") ; and elsewhere there are scattered 
cells of the same character in the same part of the section of the cord. The cells of 
this column, like most, if not all, the cells of the spinal cord, are multipolar, and 
their axis-cylinder processes tend towards the lateral column, where they are believed 
to form the direct cerebellar tract (Flechsig). The cells themselves are surrounded 
by a fine plexus of nerve-fibrils, probably derived from collaterals of the posterior 
root-fibres. They are of large size, measuring, according to Mott, in their longest 
diameter, which is directed longitudinally, from 40^ to 90^*, the largest being found 
in the lowermost part of the column. In the foetus and even in the new-bom child 
they are much smaller (25^* to 30fi), but by the second or third year after birth 
they have nearly attained the same size as in the adult. 

Lateral oell-colunm. — ^A third column of cells lies in the intermedio-lateral 
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tract {lateral cell-column^ fig. 14, d). Like that tract, the ganglionic oolntnn it 
contains chiefly appears as a distinct formation in the thoracic region ; in other parts 
the cells do not form so distinct a gronp, but they appear nevertheless to be repre- 
sented to some extent along the whole cord. Its cells are bipolar or multipolar, and 
measure on an average 30fc in diameter, being considerably smaller than those of 
Clarke's column or those of the anterior horn. In the upper part of the cervical 
region a group of cells becomes distinct in a similar situation (lateral nucleus), and 
is traversed by the roots of the spinal accessory nerve. 

Middle cell-column (Waldeyer). — ^This is formed of what in sections of the 
cord forms an ill-defined group of moderately-sized cells placed in the middle of the 
grey matter of the crescent. The cells are most distinct as a group in the cervical 
region, and also more numerous there, becoming fewer in number as Clarke's column 
becomes more evident. In the dorsal region they lie mostly at the side of Clarke's 
column, but further down they again move nearer the middle of the crescent. They 
are distinguishable right down into the sacral region. It is not known with what 
fibres they are connected, but fibres from the postero-lateral columns course amongst 
them, and it may be that, on the other hand, they give off nerve-processes to one of 
the conducting tracts ( ? to the antero-lateral ascending tract). They stain less 
deeply with carmine than those of the motor column or of Clarke's column. 

Cells of posterior horn; solitary cells. — The cells of the posterior horn 
are not grouped very definitely, but for purposes of description they may be roughly 
sub-divided into— 1, those at the base of the horn ; 2, those near the middle of the 
horn ; 3, those at the margins ; and 4, those of the gelatinous substance of Bolando. 
They vary in size, some of the largest being found near the mesial margin of the 
horn ; these often have a characteristic long curved process (comet-cell, Waldeyer) ; 
and even within the same group both large and small cells may be found intermixed. 

But in addition to the groups, a number of scattered cells are met with, dis- 
tributed through the posterior horn. These cells vary much in form and size, but 
are for the most part spindle-shaped. They are usually spoken of as the solitary 
cells. The axis-cylinder processes both from some of these cells and from cells of the 
lateral cell-column pass towards the anterior horn and also towards the anterior 
commissure, and they are believed to give origin to the smaller fibres which issue 
with the anterior roots. Some of the axis-cylinder processes of these cells do not 
however leave the grey matter but are branched and their ramifications lose them- 
selves in the interlacement of fibrils which invests other cells. In the lamprey it has 
oeen shown by Freud that cells which appear to correspond with the solitary cells 
send their axis-cylinders into the posterior roots, and more than one observer has 
described a direct passage of the axis-cylinder process of one of the more deeply 
lying cells of the anterior horn through the grey matter into the posterior root, and 
thence past the ganglion into the mixed nerve without coming into connexion 
with any of the ganglion-cells. 

The cells of the substance of Rolando were first noticed by Gierke. They are 
small round granule-like cdls, closely packed and staining with difSculty. They 
appear to have been often taken for neurc^lia cells, but, according to Gierke and 
H. Yirohow, there is little doubt about their nervous nature. 

Cells are occasionally found separated from the general mass of grey matter and 
lying out amongst the fibres of the white columns. These " outlying cells " have 
been described by Stilling and others, recently in detail by Sherrington. 

It has been shown by Golgfi that the nerve-cells of the central nervoas i^stem may be 
primarily classified nnder two heads, viz., 1, those with a long axis-cylinder process which 
becomes a mednllated nerve-fibre ; and 2, those with a short axis-cylinder process which may 
or may not beoome mednllated, and soon ramifies and loses itself in neighbouring parts of 
the gr^ matter. Oolgi is of opinion that the former are to be looked upon as "motor or 
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18 THE SPINAL CORD. 

efferent " cells, and the latter as " sensory or afferent/' but it is doubtful if this physiological 
distinction will hold good. In the spinal cord the cells of the anterior horn, those of 
Clarke's column, and many of the cells of the lateral cell-column and of the posterior horn 
belong to the first category, while many of the solitary cells, the small cells of the substance 
of Rolando, and some of those of the lateral cell-column, belong to the latter. 

B 



A' 



Fig. 15. — Cextral canal showing its epithelium. (E. A. S.) 

A, from a child of six. Magnified 150 diameters. A', some of the ciliated cells, highly magnified. 

B, section of the isthmus from the lumbar cord of an adult (aet. 33), showing the central canal in the 
middle surrounded by the substantia gelatinosa centralis, /.a., anterior median fissure ; p.7n.c,, 
posterior white column ; a.c, anterior white commissure. Magnified 30 diameters. 

Commissiires. — The anterior commissure (fig. 15, B, a.c.) consists of medul- 
lated nerve-fibres which pass on each side, some into the anterior white column, 
others into the anterior horn of grey matter. Their course is not strictly transverse, 
many fibres which enter the ventral part of the commissure at one side leave it at 
the dorsal portion on the other side. There is thus an oblique decussation at the 
middle line (fig. 15). This decussation is most distinctly seen in the comparatively 
short and wide commissure of the lumbar region, and in the upper part of the cervical 
region. In the latter situation it appears as a continuation of the decussation of the 
pyramids of the medulla oblongata, to be afterwards described. In addition to the 
transverse there are a few longitudinal bundles of fibres in the region of this commis- 
sure. The fibres are often somewhat displaced by vessels which pass into the grey 
substance from the anterior fissure. 

The posterior commissure also contains medullated fibres mnning trans- 
versely or with a slight obliquity, but there is a large amount of neuroglia between 
them, and this gives the commissure a grey aspect. In this commissure is 
contained the central canal of the spinal cord surrounded by an area free from 
medullated nerve-fibres, and occupied by a substance which, like the superficial 
neuroglia and the substance of Rolando, has in the hardened condition a reticulated 
structure and in the fresh state a gelatinous aspect. It is termed substantia ffelaiinosa 
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centralis: la this gelatinous substance many of the fibres of the posterior com- 
missure appear to end (see fig. 15, B). There is rather more of the posterior com- 
missure behind the central canal than in front. The fibres of the posterior part curve 
backwards on reaching the crescents of grey matter and pass towards the bundles of 
the posterior roots, whereas the rest diverge at various angles into the crescent. 

The central canal is lined with a layer of ciliated epithelium (fig. 15, A, A'). 
Each cell is provided with a bunch of ciha on the side which is turned towards the 



Fig. 16. — Diagram to ilhtstrate the relations op the entkrino hkrve-roots, and the fibres 

OP THE white columns OP THE SPINAL CORD TO THE NERVE-CELLS IN THE GRKY MATTER. (E.A.S.) 

lumen of the canal : the other end of the cell is prolonged into the reticular 
substance just mentioned, and there becomes lost to view. 

In the adult human subject the lumen of the central canal is not unfrequently 
obliterated, being filled up by detached cells. 



ORiaiN OF THB SPINAL NIDRVIBS. 

The roots of the spinal nerves are attached along the sides of the cord, opposite 
to the corresponding horns of the grey matter ; the posterior roots entering along a 
straight line at the postero-lateral groove, and the anterior roots being scattered 
somewhat irregularly upon the surface (fig. 7, b). 

The anterior roots are seen in a transverse section to pass through the white 
substance and to enter the grey cornu in several bundles, which have a slight upward 
inclination, so as to be often cut obliquely if the section be exactly in a transverse 
plane. Some of the fibres on reaching the grey matter are directly connected with 
the axis-cylinder processes of the large nerve-cells of the cornu. Others pass by 
the cells without, so far as can be seen, entering immediately into relation with 
them. 

As soon as the. bundles enter the grey matter, their fibi-es diverge from one 
another, some passing mesially, others laterally, and others straight backwards (fig. 16). 
Of those which pass mesially some are continued into the axis-cylinder processes of 

2 
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20 THE SPINAL CORD. 

the mesial group of cells of the anterior cornu, and others to the other side of the 
cord through the anterior commissure, there perhaps to become connected with the 
corresponding cells. The outwardly directed fibres of the root are connected with 
the cells which form the lateral groups of the anterior horn, and partly with some 
of the cells of the intermediate cell-column. The middle fibres are partly con- 
nected to the cells of the anterior horn, and partly pass on to the posterior 
horn, where they are probably continued into some of the cells there present. 

In the cervical region of the cord, from the sixth nerve apwards, the root-fibres of the 
spinal part of the spinal accessory nerve may also be seen passing out of the anterior horn 
through the lateral column (fig. 31, p. 40). They arise from a group of somewhat large cells, 
which in the uppermost region of the cord lies in the antero-lateral part of the horn, close to 



Fig. 17. — Tbahsvebsb sbction op the spinal cord op a chick oh the 9th day op inoubatiok^ 
PREPARED BT GrOLGi's METHOD (Ram6n J Cajal). 

Af axis-cylinders of anterior root-fibres issuing from large cells of the anterior horn, C. 

By Posterior root-fibres passing from the bipolar cells of the spinal ganglion, into the posterior column 
of the spinal cord, D, where they bifurcate, d, and become longitudinal ; fyftg, collaterals from these 
fibres, passing into the grey matter. 

its ventral edge, but in the middle and lower cervical regions tends gradually to occupy a 
position nearer the base of the horn (see p. 16). This group of oeUs is the direct continuation 
downwards of the acoessory nucleus which will be seen in the lower part of the medulla 
oblongata. 

The posterior roots at their entrance into the cord are seen to separate into 
two sets. Of these the lateral, which contains most of the smallest fibres of the 
root, enters opposite the tip of the posterior horn and joins a bundle of fine longitu- 
dinal fibres which lies close to the periphery of the cord in this situation. This bundle 
is known as the marginal bundle or column of Ltssauer, Its fibres, which are 
CTidently different from most of those which enter with the posterior root, for they 
acquire their medullary sheath considerably later (Bechterew), appear, as they pass 
yertically, gradually to lose themselves in the adjacent gelatinous substance. The mesial 
set containing the larger and some smaller fibres of the posterior root passes into the 
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postero-lateral white column, with the longitudi- 
nal fibres of which its fibres become continuous ; 
from this column many of them sweep with 
bold curves into the adjacent grey matter. At 
their entrance into the cord their direction like 
Xhat of the bundles of fibres of the anterior roots 
is in most regions of the cord obliquely upwards. 

Fig. 18. — LOHOITUDIHAL SECTION OF THE P06TSBI0R OOLUMK 
OF THE SPINAL CORD OP A CHICK ON THE 8tH DAY OF 

INCUBATION (Ram6n y Cajal). 

This figure shows the course of 5 entering fibres of the 
posterior root and some of the longitudinal fibres of the 
posterior colunin. 

A, A, fibres of the posterior root ; B, bifurcation of 
one of them in form of a T ; C, D, origin of collateral 
branches ; £, fibres of GoU's tract, also giving off colla- 
terals. 

Collateral fibres of the posterior roots 
and of the white columns. — It has been 
definitely shown by Ram6n y Cajal, whose 
researches into this subject have been confirmed 
by Kolliker and v. Gehuchten, that the fibres of 
the posterior roots as they enter the cord join by 
a Y" ^^ T"Shaped junction with longitudinal 
fibres of the posterior column ; in other words 
that they bifurcate as they enter the cord into 
two principal branches which run upwards and 
downwards in the posterior white column or in 
the adjacent part of the posterior cornu. It 
has also been proved by the same observers 



Fig. 19. — Traksvbrse section op the oobd op a chick on the 9th day (Ram6n y Cajal). 

This figure shows collaterals passing into the grey matter from all the white columns of the cord. 
They are seen to form an especially close plexus in the posterior horn, just withih the substance of 
Rolando, and in the posterior commissure, 
c, central canal ; v^ anterior and dy posterior surface of the cord ; p, p, posterior roots. 
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22 THE SPINAL CORD. 

that both from the root-fibre before itfl bifarcation and from its ascending and 
descending stems there are given off at tolerably frequent intervals ** collateral '* 
branches which are directed inwards towards the grey matter; into which they 
penetrate for a variable distance and within which they ultimately end by breaking 
up into a ramification of nerve-fibrils which may frequently be seen to have a close 
relationship to cells of the grey matter. In this way collateral fibres are given off 
from the posterior root-fibres and from their longitudinal extensions, some of which 
penetrate as far as the anterior horn of the same side, others pass through the 
posterior commissure into the grey matter of the opposite side, others towards the 
lateral horn and intermediate cell-column, whilst others do not extend beyond the 
posterior horn, passing towards Clarke's column or the solitary cells of the crescent, 
while many end in or near the substance of Rolando. These collateral fibres can 
be seen in sections of the embryonic cord which have been prepared by Grolgi's 
method, to pass into the grey matter in large numbers from the posterior columns, 
most of the fibres of which are in fact prolongations of posterior roots which 
have entered the cord. But they are by no means confined to the fibres of the 
posterior columns, for from all the longitudinal white columns of the cord the 
same convergence of collateral fibres into the grey matter can be seen (see figs. 16 
to 20). 

The passagre of ooUateral fibres into the grey matter from the white columns of the oord 
was first noticed by Goljri, who stated that the fibres of the anterior roots also give off in their 
passage towards the surface of the cord fine lateral ramuscles which become lost in the adja- 
cent nervous matter. Other observers have for the most part failed to detect these collaterals 
of the anterior root-fibres. 



COURBIB OF NBRVIB-FIBRBB WITHIN TH3D SPINAIi OOBD: OONDUOTINa TRACTS. 

It is impossible mechanically to unravel the tracts of nerve-fibres in their passage 
along the spinal cord, and it is exceedingly difficult to trace the same fibre or fibres 
for any distance in microscopical sections of the organ. But the task of following 
out the course of certain sets of fibres has been much facilitated of late years by the 
application to the subject of certain special developmental and pathological methods 
of observation. Thus it is found that if the development of the spinal cord' is 
carefully observed, the medullary substance of the nerve-fibres is formed later along 
certain tracts of the white colunms than in the rest of the white matter, appearing 
first in those tracts which are the immediate prolongations of peripheral nerves, and 
being longest delayed in those which are connected with the higher centres in the 
brain, so that in transverse sections of the cord these non-medullated tracts are easily 
distinguishable by their more transparent grey appearance and by their different 
behaviour with staining fluids (Flechsig). 

The following list (from Kahler) gives the order of formation of the myelin-sheath in 
the several tracts of the cord : — 1. Fibres in anterior column derived from anterior roots. 
2. Postero-lateral column (its posterior part somewhat later than its anterior part). 3. The 
lateral column near grey matter (the anterior part first, then, the narrow posterior part between 
pyramidal tract and posterior horn). 4. Postero-mesial column. 5. Direct cerebeUar tract. 
6. Antero-lateral ascending tract. 7. Pyramidal tracts (shortly before birth). 

Another method by which similar results are arrived at consists in tracing the 
course which the degeneration of the fibres pursues in consequence of a lesion either 
in the encephalon, or in the spinal cord itself, or even in the peripheral nerves ; the 
lesions being produced by accidental injury, by pathological changes, or experimen- 
tally in animals. The degenerations which follow are either the result of the 
Wallerian law that separation of a nerve-fibre from the nerve-cell with which it is 
connected and from which it has grown out is followed by degenerative changes in 
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Pig. 20. — DiAORAM SHOWING THB PRO- 
BABLB RELATIONS OF SOMB OF THX 
PRIKOIPAL CELLS AND FIBRES OF 
THE OBRRBRO-SPIKAL SYSTEM TO ONE 
ANOTHER. (E.A.S.) 

1, a cell of the cortex cerebri ; 2, its 
axis-cylinder or nerve-proceas passing 
down in the pyramidal tract, and giving 
off collaterals, some of which, 3, 3, end 
in arborisations around cells of the ante- 
rior horn of the spinal cord, the main 
fibre having a similar ending at 4 ; ccUl., 
a collateral passing in the corpos callosum 
to the cortex of the opposite side ; str. , a 
collateral passing into the corpus stria- 
tum ; 5, axis-cylinder process of anterior comu-cell passing to form a terminal arborisation in the end- 
plate of a muscle-fibre, m. 

6, a cell of one of the spinal ganglia. Its axis-cylinder process bifurcates, and one branch, 7, passes 
to the periphery to end in an arborisation in the sensory surface, «. The other (central) branch bifurcates 
after entering the cord (at 8), and its divisions pass upwards and downwards (the latter for a short 
distance only) ; 9, ending of the descending branch in a terminal arborisation around a cell of the 
posterior horn, the axis-cylinder process of which, again, ends in a similar arborisation around a cell of 
the anterior horn ; 10, a collateral passing from the ascending division directly to envelop a cell of the 
anterior horn ; 11, one passing to envelop a cell of Clarke's column ; 12, a collateral having connections 
like those of 9 ; 13, ending of the ascending division of the posterior root-fibre around one of the cells of 
the posterior columns of the bulb ; 14, 14, axis-cylinder processes of cells of the posterior horn passing 
to form an arborisation around the motor cells ; 15, a fibre of the ascending cerebellar tract passing up 
to form an arborisation around a cell of the cerebellum ; 16, axis-cylinder process of this cell passing 
down the bulb and cord, and giving off collaterals to envelop the cells of the anterior horn ; 17, axis- 
cylinder process of one of the cells of the posterior column of the bulb passing as a fibre of the fillet to 
the cerebrum, and forming; a terminal arborisation around one of the smaller cerebral cells ; 18, axis- 
cylinder process of this cell, forming an arborisation around the pyramidal-cell, 1. 
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the part of the fibre thus separated from that centre {secondary degmeraUons)^ or they 
may follow from the prolonged disuse of a nervous tract, especially in young animals, 
as when a limb has been removed or irom some other cause {tertiary degenerations). 
The degeneration which follows a lesion of part of the nervous centre, and especially 
section of the spinal cord, is in some tracts above the lesion, in which case the 
degenerated tract is styled " ascending," in others below (** descending ") (see also 
p. 27). The place of the degenerated nervous substance is ultimately taken by a 
non-nervous fibrillar tissue, which, by its difiPerence of behaviour to staining fluids, 
can easily be distinguished from the surrounding undegenerated white substance 
{stage of sclerosis). In new- bom and young animals, after a longer interval, groups 
of nerve-cells are afiected by the degenerative processes, and the cells may even 
eventually disappear altogether (v. Gudden). When this is the case it may be 
assumed that they are in connection with the fibres which have been cut ; these 
being probably the axis-cylinder processes of the cells. 

Thus in a rabbit In which immediately after birth the sciatio trunk is resected, when the 
animal is foll-gi^own the corresponding anterior comual cellB are found to have become 
atrophied, and similar results are obtained with motor nerves generallj, both spinal and 
cranial (y. Gudden, Forel, Ganser, Majser). 

Tracts of the antero-lateral colnnm. — Several tracts can by these methods 
be traced in the antero-lateral column, not only along a great part of the spinal cord, 
but into or from certain parts of the encephalon. The long tracts in this column 
are the direct and crossed pyramidal {descending), the antero-lateral or veniro-lateral 
ascending, the antero-lateral or ventro-lateral descending, and the dorso-lateral 
ascending (or direct cerebellar). 

Descending tracts in the antero-lateral column. — ^The pyramidal tract 
is directly traceable down from the opposite pyramid of the medulla oblongata, and 
ultimately from the cerebral cortex (Rolandic region). The gi-eater number of the 
fibres which compose the pyramid cross at the upper limit of the spinal cord, down 
which they pass in the posterior part of the lateral column as a compact bundle of 
fibres occupying in transverse section a somewhat triangular area, which lies in the 
angle between the posterior horn and the outer surface of the cord, but is in most 
parts separated from both by fibres belonging to other systems. This lateral or 
crossed part of the pyramidal tract (figs. 14 and 24), can be traced as far as the third or 
fourth pair of sacral nerves, becoming gradually smaller below and approaching the 
surface of the cord. 

A few fibres of the pyramidal tract are found scattered in other parts of the 
antero-lateral column. 

Some of the fibres of the pyramids of the medulla oblongata do not decussate at the 
upper limit of the cord. These pass down close to the anterior median fissure, forming 
the anterior or direct portion of the pyramidal tract (fig. 14) {column of Tiirck), which 
gradually diminishes as it' is traced downwards, and usually ceases altogether at 
about the middle of the dorsal region of the cord. It is probable that the decus- 
sation of these anterior pyramidal tracts goes on along their whole course, their 
fibres passing through the anterior commissure and through the grey matter of the 
opposite side to reach the lateral pyramidal tract on the other side of the cord. 

There is much variation in the development of the anterior pyramidal tracts in different 
individuals. In some they are so well marked as to form a visible prominence on the surface 
of the cord close to the anterior median fissure and separated from the rest of the anterior 
column by a fifroove, the anterior intermediate sulcus of Rauber. In others they are quite small, 
or may even fail altogether. In this case it may be assumed that the decussation of the pyra- 
mids, which is known to be subject to considerable variation, has been more complete than 
usual In other oases again the anterior pyramidal tracts may be unsymmetrical, bein^f 
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more developed on one side than on the other, or the tract on one side maj be wholly onde- 
Teloped. The direct tract is said to be wanting in 16 per cent, of cases in man. In different 
animals there is also much variation in the position and size of the pyramidal tracts. A 
well-marked direct pyramidal tract appears to be absent in most animals, even in monkeys. 
In some (moose, rat, guinea-pig) the pyramidal tracts are in the posterior columns, but in 
most animals (rabbit, cat, dog) they ran in the lateral columns as in man. The fibres of the 
pyramidal tract are probably connected with the anterior horn by collateral fibres, which ramify 
amongst the large cells that give origin to the anterior nerve-roots (figs. 16, 20). 

The pyramidal tracts are undoubtedly the paths by which voluntary impulses pass from 
the brain to the various spinal segments. All the fibres within the area embraced by the 
" tract ** are not, however, of the same nature, although fibres of the one function predominate : 
and this is probably correct of all the so-called " tracts " of conduction. 

There are at least two descending tracts in the antero-lateral column, besides the 
direct and crossed pyramidal One, the antero-lateral descending cerebellar 
tract {anterior marginal bundle of Loewenthal), consists of fibres which are connected 
with cells in the cerebellar cortex of the same side, and which undergo degeneration 
on removal of the corresponding half of the cerebellum (Marchi). These fibres form 
an extensive circumferential tract in the anterior three-fourths of the antero-lateral 
column, spreading inwards in front of the crossed pyramidal tract to reach the 
intermedio-lateral tract of the grey matter. The tract which is thus marked out 
(see fig. 26, p. 82) embraces (in the dog) the part of the anterior column which 
in man is occupied by the direct pyramidal tract, and also the whole region of the 
tract of Qowers (see below), the fibres of these two tracts being intermingled. Some 
of the fibres of the anterior roots also ei^hibit degeneration after removal of the 
cerebellar hemisphere, and are therefore probably directly continued from fibres of 
this tract. 

In the monkey a few fibres in this column degenerate after lesions of the cerebral 
hemisphere of the opposite side. They are intermingled with those of the descending 
cerebellar tract and with those of the tract of Qowers, and are connected with cells 
in the Rolaudic region of the cerebral cortex, as shown by the feet that they 
degenerate after lesions of that region. These fibres may perhaps be regarded as 
belonging to the system of the direct pyramidal tract, which in the monkey does 
not exist as a well-marked tract as in man : it has not yet been ascertained whether 
they occur in man as well as the direct pyramidal. 

Ascending tracts in the antero-lateral colnmn. — The dorso-lateral 
ascending cerebellar tract {direct lateral cerebellar tract of Flechsig) (fig. 14) lies 
between the lateral pyramidal tract and the outer surface of the cord, occupying a 
somewhat narrow area of the transverse section, which in the upper regions of the 
cord reaches to the tip of the posterior horn, but lower down becomes more limited, 
and is separated from the horn by the intervention of the adjoining pyramidal tract. 
It begins to appear at the lower dorsal region in man, and is then seen in all sections 
of the cord and lower part of the bulb, passing eventually by the restiform body 
into the cerebellum (middle lobe) (see fig. 27, p. 33). 

It is found that there are a few fibres scattered through the neighbouring parts 
of the lateral column which, from their development simultaneously with those of 
the cerebellar tract, should be apparently reckoned with it. The axis-cylinder 
processes of the cells of Clarke's column are said to give origin to the fibres of the 
dorso-lateral cerebellar tract. The fibres of this tract acquire their medullary sheath 
somewhat earlier than those of the pyramidal tract. They are also considerably 
larger. 

The ventro-lateral or antero-lateral ascending cerebellar tract (antero- 
lateral ascending tract of Qowers) occupies a position in the sectional area of the 
lateral column which is anterior or ventral to the dorso-lateral cerebellar tract, and 
it has in section an arched shape curving from immediately in front of the crossed 
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pyramidal tract (where it is most strongly marked) round the superficial part of the 
lateral column in front of the dorso-lateral cerebellar tract, and tailing off gradually 
between the issuing anterior roots to reach the anterior column. It can be traced 
upwards into the medulla oblongata and pons Varolii (fig. 27), and eventually enters 
the cerebellum along with the superior peduncle, passing mainly to the vermis. It is 
uncertain from what cells the axis-cylinders of its constituent fibres spring, but it 
is probable that they arise from some of the cells of the posterior horn. Its fibres 
are intermingled with those of the descending cerebellar tract. 

The remainder of the antero-lateral column which is not comprised in the above 
tracts encircles the anterior cornu ; it is termed the antero-lateral groimd-biixidle. 
It varies in sectional area with the size of the nerve-roots and of the grey matter, 
and many of its fibres not improbably are of a commissural nature, serving to 
connect the grey matter of different segments of the cord. It receives fibres also 
from the grey matter of the other side through the anterior commissure (fig. 15, B, 
a,c.)y and is in part composed of fibres of the anterior roots which course for a 
certain distance obliquely within it before leaving the cord. Many intersegmental 
fibres also occur scattered amongst the fibres of the long tracts. 

Tract of Lissauer. — At the posterior part of the lateral colunm, close to the 
entering fibres of the posterior roots and directly derived from them, there is 
constantly to be seen a well-marked bundle of fine nerve-fibres, which was first 
described by Lissauer, and since by Bechterew and others. It is not always confined 
to the lateral column, but may extend into the postero-lateral column. 

Tracts of the posterior white colnmn. — This column is mainly composed 
of two long ascending tracts, viz., the tract of Goll, which about corresponds with 
the postero-mesial column, and the tract of JBurdach, which embraces the remainder 
of the posterior colunm. In the lower part of the cord these two tracts are not 
marked off from one another in the adult, but from the middle of the dorsal region 
upwards the postero-mesial column is separated from the postero-lateral by a septum 
of pia mater. Of the two parts of the posterior column the tract of Bnrdach is 
mainly composed of rather large fibres which are joined by, t.e., are continuous with, 
the large fibres of the entering posterior roots. After a certain course, in which they 
give off numerous collaterals to the gi-ey matter, they appear to enter the grey matter 
and to come into intimate relationship, although not into actual continuity, with its 
cells, especially those of Clarke's column. The fibres of the tract of Goll, on the 
other hand, are for the most part of smaller diameter. They also are derived from 
posterior root-fibres, but instead of soon entering the grey matter of the cord many 
of them run up the postero-mesial column into the medulla oblongata, where they 
terminate amongst the cells of the nucleus gracilis. 

The oolnmn of Goll in the embryo shows a distinction into two parts, one mesial,, close to 
the posterior median fissure, and a dorso-lateral part, lying near the dorsal surface of the cord 
(Flechsig). 

Descending fibres of the posterior column.— In the middle of the 
sectional area of the postero-lateral column a few fibres are constantly found, 
which undergo descending degeneration after lesions of the cord. These are often 
described as constituting a special tract (" comma " tract), but they are a good deal 
intermingled with fibres of the adjacent ascending tracts. Whether they originate 
from cells higher up in the cord or are derived from the descending branches 
of the posterior root-fibres is uncertain. The latter, it may be remembered, extend 
a certain distance down the cord from the Y-shaped division of those fibres, giving 
off collaterals to the grey matter, and ultimately themselves turning into the grey 
matter. The extent to which these descending branches of the posterior roots may 
pass down the cord has not as yet been determined. 
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DSaBNXRATIONS IN THB BPINAIi OORD AS THB BBSUIjT OF liSSIONa 

It necefisarily results from thfe Wallerian law of degeneration of nerve-fibres 
(Vol. I., p. 356) that every lesion of the nervous system in which fibres are cut or 
crushed must be followed by degeneration of nerve-fibres either above or below the 
lesion according to the position of the cells from which the fibres have originally 
grown, and which serve throughout life to maintain the nutrition of the fibres with 
which they are connected. Any such degeneration which occurs above the lesion is 
usually terihed " ascending," and below the lesion " descending." 

These terms mnst not be taken to implj, as is erroneously done bj some authors, either that 
the degeneration starts from the lesion and extends upwards or downwards along the fibres, 
or that the nervous impulses which the fibres conduct necessarily have an ascending or a 
descending direction. For it is known (1) that the degeneration in the peripheral part of a 
cut nerve-fibre occurs simultaneously along its whole course; (2) that a nerve- fibre may 
undergo " descending " degeneration, although it normally conveys ascending impulses, euj.^ 
the peripheral afferent nerves. 

Since the terms ascending and descending as applied to nerve-degeneration lead to much 
confusion of ideas it would be better, if possible, to discard them and to adopt words which 
merely imply that the degenerative process occurs above or below a lesion. But unfortunately 
those terms have taken such deep root in the literature of the subject that this course 
would be very difiicult, and might lead to even worse confusion than their retention. 

Similarly, if the nerve-cells from which the fibres are thus derived are removed 
or destroyed, the fibres, with any branches which they may give oflP, will degenerate 
along their whole course. Hence any tracts of fibres in the spinal cord which are 
derived from cells in parts of the brain, degenerate on destruction of those parts. 
Further, those fibres which have grown into the spinal cord or brain from nerve-cells 
situated external to those organs (e.^., the fibres of posterior roots of spinal nerves and 
corresponding fibres of cranial nerves) will, if cut between the spinal cord or brain 
and the ganglion-cells from which they are derived, undergo degeneration from the 
point of section, not only as far as the surface of the central organ, but also along 
their whole course within that organ, and the degenerative process will include all 
their branches. Thus much haying been said to explain the meaning of the results 
which are obtained by the study of nerve-degenerations, we may proceed to consider 
the degenerations which occur within the spinal cord : (1) from section of the pos- 
terior roots of the nerves ; (2) from lesion or removal of parts of the brain ; (8) from 
section or other lesion of the spinal cord itself. 

1. Degenerations resulting from section of the posterior roots. — These 
have been investigated in the dog by Singer and Kahler, in the monkey by Mott 
and Tooth. It is convenient in describing the efiect of sections of the posterior 
nerve-roots to consider them in the sacro-lumbar and in the dorso-cervical regions 
respectively, although the course of the degenerative process is essentially similar in 
both. 

(a.) Section of the posterior roots of the sacro-lumbar nerves, — This has been 
most satisfactorily investigated by Singer in the dog and by Mott in the monkey. 
Section of these nerves, e,g,y of the whole cauda equina, is followed by " ascending " 
degeneration in the posterior column of the same side along the whole length of the 
spinal cord and as far as the nucleus gracilis of the medulla oblongata. But the 
degeneration does not occupy the same position and extent in every part of the 
cord. At the lowest part it involves the whole of the posterior column (fig. 21, a), 
but as soon as a point is reached at which uncut nerve-fibres enter the cord, these 
now occupy the part of the column nearest the horn of grey matter, while degenerated 
fibres are seen in that part only which is nearest the posterior median fissure {h). 
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In this situation they pass up the cord, diminishing in number, at first rapidly and 
afterwards more slowly, until at length a relatively small tract of degeneration is 
found, occupying the postero-mesial angle of Goll's tract, in which it runs to the 
nucleus gracilis (fig. 21, c). 

(b.) Section of the post^ior roots of the dorsal and cervical nei'ves, — After section 
of one or more of these roots degeneration occurs immediately above the section in 
the part of the postero-lateral column which is next to the posterior horn (figs. 22, 
23, a). Somewhat higher up this becomes separated from the horn by other uncut (and 
therefore undegenerated) nerve-root-fibres, and approaches the postero-mesial column. 
Still higher it is found to have reached that columu, where it is represented by a smaller 




Fig. 21. — Diagram showivo the degenerations in the posterior column which result from 

SECTION OP the posterior ROOTS OF THE SECOND SACRAL TO THE SIXTH LUMBAR NERVES OF THE 

Doa. (Singer. ) 

a, section at the level of the sixth lumbar ; b, at the fooith lumbar ; c, from the middle of the 
thoracic region. 




Fig. 22. — DlAQRAM OF DEGENERATIONS FOLLOWING SECTION OF THE ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH THORACIC 
POSTERIOR NERVE-ROOTS OF THE DOG. (Singer.) 

tty section at the level of the twelfth thoracic ; 6, at the thii-d thoracic ; c. at the middle of the 
cervical region. 




Fig. 23. —Diagram of the degenerations following bilateral section of the second thoracic to 

THE fifth cervical POSTERIOR NERVE-ROOTS OF THE DOG. (Kahlcr.) 

a, at the level of the first thoracic ; ft, at the sixth cervical ; c, at the first cervical. 
(Pigs. 21, 22, and 23 are copied from Toldt's '* Gewebelehre.") 

tract of degeneration, which in section lies obliquely across the column. With 
regard to this degeneration in the postero-mesial column it is to be noted that while 
that which results from section of the lower (lumbo-sacral) roots occupies in the 
higher parts of the cord the postero-median angle, as above described, the degene- 
ration resulting from section of dorsal roots lies next to this, that resulting from 
section of lower cervical roots passes up Goll's column in its lateral part next 
to the column of Burdach, and finally that resulting from section of upper cervical 
roots is confined to Burdach's column, and ends in the nucleus cuneatus of the 
medulla oblongata. In other words, the lower the root the more mesial is the 
resulting long degeneration in the higher parts of the cord and in the medulla 
oblongata. The fibres, as they enter the cord with the posterior nerve-roots, form 
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in fact a succession of lamellar tracts, which lie in each case at first next to the 
posterior comu, and become gradually shifted medianwards by those which enter 
the cord with the higher nerve-roots. 

It is further to be noted that in all cases the degeneration &lls off 
markedly in amount as we trace it up the cord, and that what remains is 
eventuaUy confined to a part of the posterior column which contains normally 
fine or medium-sized fibres only. From this it may be inferred that the larger 
fibres of the posterior roots — which in fact form the bulk of those roots — have 
a relatively limited course after entering the cord. They probably end by their 
collateral branches, and ultimately by tlieir main ascending branches, turning into 
the grey matter and breaking up into terminal ramifications in the fine interlacements 
of nerve-fibrils which occur in the neighbourhood of the nerve-cells and cell-groups. 
These terminal branches and the nerve-fibrils which result from their ramifications, 
should also, of course, from the Wallerian law, degenerate after section of the roots, and 
there is no doubt that they actually do so, although from their scattered course in 
the grey matter it is difficult to prove the fact. It has, however, been shown by 
Mott that after section of the lower posterior roots, the fine nervous interlacement 
which surrounds the cells of Olarke's column disappears for some little distance 
above the entrance of the cut nerve-roots, and it may therefore be fairly inferred 
that some of the fibres of the posterior roots give origin directly and by collaterals 
to this interlacement. Others, probably, are similarly related to other cells, both in 
the posterior and anterior horns of the same side, and even on the other side of 
the cord, for it will be remembered that ramifying collaterals can be traced from the 
posterior root-fibres to all these parts (see figs. 16 and 20). Thus all the larger and 
some of the smaller * fibres of the posterior roots gradually end as they are prolonged 
up the cord, until finally only those remain which pass up the postero-mesial 
column towards the medulla oblongata. Even these become gradually diminished 
in number, no doubt from the fact that some of them terminate in the grey matter 
as they proceed. 

. It will further be remembered that the fibres of the posterior roots divide on 
their entrance into the cord into two main longitudinal branches, ascending and 
descending. Of these the ascending only has been traced by the above degenerations, 
but the descending branch must also undergo degeneration. It is, however, not 
easy to trace out its course. The only known •* descending" degeneration in the 
posterior columns is along the narrow curved tract in the postero-lateral column 
which is known as the "comma," but would be better termed the posterior 
descending tract. Mott has found that this degeneration results not only in sections 
of the cord, but also after section of posterior nerve-roots, and that it has a 
limited extent, one or two centimeters only. It is therefore not improbable that 
this degeneration may represent the descending branches of the cat posterior root- 
fibres (cf. p. 26, and fig. 20, 8 to 9). 

It wiU be oonvenient here to Bom up what is known or may be inferred as to the course 
ot the fibres of the posterior roots within the oord as determined by anatomical, embryological 
and experimental (degenerative) methods. (1.) Each fibre on entering the cord divides into 
an ascending' and a descending branch, which form the longitudinal fibres of the posterior 
column. Both from the root-fibre before division and from the branches, collaterals oome off 
which lose themselves in terminal ramifications enveloping nerve-cells in the grey matter. 
Probably also after a longer or shorter course the main 'branches terminate by passing in like 
manner into the grey matter. (2.) From each root on entering the cord a lateral bundle of 
small fibres (Lissauer's bundle) is given off, which lies partly lateral and partly mesial to 
the apex comu posterioris, while the remainder of the root forms a large lamellar bundle of 
mixed large and small fibres which run longitudinaUy in the postero-lateral column close 
to the comn of grey matter. (8.) From this lamellar bundle many fibres pass upward 

* Those of Lissauer's handle. 
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along the whole length of the cord, being gradually shifted inward towards the postero- 
mesial oolamn, and forming as they reach this column the tract of GroU, which becomes the 
funiculus gracilis in the medulla oblongata ; from the tract of Goll the fibres eventually 
pass, some into the grey matter of the upper part of the spinal cord, others into grey matter 
in the nucleus gracilis of the bulb, whilst yet others derived from the uppermost 
cervical roots do not reach the tract of Goll but pass up to the bulb in the funiculus cuneatus 
and end in its nucleus. (4.) The remainder of the fibres which have entered by the 

Corp. quoudr. ant. 
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Fig. 24. — Deoknkratio.vs in the mesencephalon, pons varolii, mkddlla oblongata, and spinal 

CORD OK A MONKEY, POLLOWINQ A LESION OF THE ASCENDING FR(. NTAL CONVOLUTION. {E.A.S.) 

The lesion was on the right side of the brain. The section outlines are drawn to one scale. The 
degenerated fibres are shown by black dots. 

The degeneration is mainly on the same side in the mesencephalon, pons, and balb, but on the 
opposite side in the spinal cord. A few fibres are degenerated in the antero-lateral region in the cord, 
but the degeneration is otherwise confiHed to the pyramidal tracts. 
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posterior roots have only a limited course up the postero-lateral column, pasitingr, as they 
ascend, into the grej matter, in which they and their collaterals form the fine nervous 
plexus around many of the nerve-cells which has been already mentioned. From some of 
the largre fibres the plexus around the cells of Clarke*s column (and perhaps also around 
the cells of the nucleus cuneatus of the medulla oblon^ta) is in this way formed, whilst 
others furnish an enveloping plexus to the cells of the anterior horn and to those of other 
parts of the grey matter. (6.) The descending main branches of the posterior root-fibres 
have, like many of the ascending branches, only a limited course, during which they give off 
collaterals, by means of which, and also ultimately by directly passing into the grey matter, 
they assist in forming the enveloping plexus around the nerve-cells of the segments of the 
cord immediately below that at which the parent root has entered (compare figs. 16 and 20). 

2. Degenerations in the spinal cord resulting from lesions of parts of 
the brain. — Removal of the cortex of the so-called " motor " region of the cerebral 
hemisphere is followed by degeneration extending along the pyramidal tract in the 
brain and cord (fig. 24). In the spinal cord this tract has for the most part crossed 
to the opposite side, but in man a portion runs for a time as the direct tract along 

Fig. 25. — DlAQRAMS SHOWING THB DEGENERATIOKS IN THE SPINAL CORD ^ 

WHICH RESULT FROM REMOVAL OF PORTIONS OF THE CEREBRAL CORTEX 

or THE HONKET. (France.) 

A, upper thoracic cord from a monkey in which the left maiginal 
gyms had been removed some months before death. Sclerosis in both 
crossed pyramidal tracts, but most on the opposite side. 

B, mid-thoracic cord from a monkey in which the right gyrus fomicatus 
bad been destroyed some months before death. Sclerosis in the opposite 
pyramidal tract. 





the anterior median fissure on the same side as the lesion (fig. 
14). Although this direct pyramidal tract is usually considered 
to be confined to the anterior column, it is found in the 
monkey as the result of lesions of the motor regions of the 
cortex that there are a few scattered fibres in the circum. 
ferential part of the antero-Iateral column which also under, 
go degeneration (descending cerebral fibres of the antero- 
lateral column, see p. 25). The crossed tract lies in the posterior part of the 
lateral column between the direct (dorso-lateral) cerebellar tract and the posterior 
horn, and in this situation the degeneration can be traced downwards, decreasing 
in amount, and, in the lower parts of the cord, with the disappearance of the 
dorso-lateral cerebellar tract, approaching the surface of the cord near the tip of the 
posterior horn. In the cervical region the crossed pyramidal degeneration may reach 
the surface of the cord in front of, i.e., ventral to the dorso-lateral cerebellar tract, 
which is partly enclosed by the degenerated fibres ; this, at least, is the case in the 
monkey (fig. 25, A). After a unilateral lesion of the cortex there is also a certain 
amount of degeneration in the lateral tract of the cord on the same side as the lesion. 
This is especially the case when the lesion has involved the marginal convolution 
(fig. 25, A). These are not, as might be supposed, fibres which have passed from 
the pyramid of the medulla oblongata directly to the lateral column of the same 
side of the cord, but they may be traced from the lesion of the cerebral cortex 
across the corpus callosum into the internal capsule of the opposite side, whence 
they run down the crusta and pyramid bundles of the pons and bulb to re-cross at 
the decussation of the pyramids, and thus to reach the pyramidal tract of the 
cord on the same side as the lesion. Although most numerous in the higher 
parts of the nerve-centres, a few of these re-crossed fibres are found to extend right 
along the spinal cord. 

On the other hand, section of the pyramidal tract in the cord of the new-bom animal is 
followed by atrophy of the large cells of the " motor " area of the cortex (v. Monakow). 
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Destruction of the gyrus f omicatus of one hemisphere is also followed by degeneration 
extending down the pyramidal tract, although the gyrus fomicatus cannot be reckoned in 
with the '• motor" region of the cortex cerebri, but rather appears to be connected with the 
appreciation of sensory impressions. Since, however, it is not possible to cut away the gyrus 
fomicatus without pushing aside and thus somewhat injuring the motor cortex, it may 
be alleged that the degeneration in question is really the result of such injury to that cortex. 
Nevertheless there is no serious improbability in supposing that afferent as well as efferent 
fibres are conveyed along the course of the pyramidal tract. Indeed, so far as exi)erimental 
evidence upon animals is of value in determining the course of afferent impressions along the 
cord, it is rather in favour of some kinds at least of those impressions passing up this part of 
the lateral column. 

Marchi and Algieri found extensive degeneration in the tracts of Burdach after removal of 
a part of the cortex a little behind the motor zone in the dog, and also after removal of the 
occipital lobe ; in the latter case combined with some degeneration in Goll's column. Singer 
and Munzer were unable to confirm these results. ' 

Sherrington finds, after removal of parts of the cortex cerebri, a few scattered degenerated 
fibres in the anterior and lateral comua of the spinal cord (and also in the grey matter of the 
pons and in the substantia nigra of the cms cerebri), llie same observer has noticed that 
even when the cortical lesion is entirely confined to the so-called " arm-area " of the cortex, a 
certain number of fibres are found to degenerate right down the pyramidal tract of the oppo- 
site side, even as far as the lumbo-sacral region. 

3. I>egenerations in the spinal cord resulting from, lesions of the cere- 
bellum. — These have been described by Marchi, who has found, as above mentioned 

Fig. 26. — Sectioh of spih al cord of dog (luxbak riqion) killed 

THREE MONTHS AFTER REMOVAL OF THE RIGHT HALF OF THB 

CEREBELLUM (Marchi). The dbqenerated part is shaded 

WITH dots. 

(p. 25), that removal of one lateral half of the cerebellum 
in the dog is followed by degeneration extending down the 
circumferential part of the antero-lateral column. The 
degeneration is most extensive in the upper regions, and 
gradually lessens in the lower parts of the cord, but can 
be traced almost to its termination. It also extends 
along some of the fibres of the anterior roots, thus indicating a direct connection 
between these and the cerebellar cortex (fig. 26, «, d). 

4. Degenerations resnlting from lesions of the cord itself. — a. Sec- 
tion of the spinal cord in any part is followed by certain degenerations above 
and certain below the section. These may be classed as 1, Short degenera- 
tions which extend only a limited distance above or below the plane of section ; 
and 2, long degenerations which extend an unlimited distance upwards or downwards 
in the cord. Of the short degenerations, the most marked are in the anterior 
column and the anterior part of the lateral column neai- the grey matter (antero- 
lateral ground-bundle), where there are seen numerous scattered degenerated fibres 
both ascending and descending ; they probably are due to the section of fibres 
which serve to connect cells of one segment of the cord to the grey matter of 
other segments above or below. Of the long degenerations, the "descending" 
ones are those of the pyramidal tracts, crossed and direct ; the descending 
cerebellar tract of the antero-lateral column, and, for a few centimeters, the small 
descending tract (comma tract) of the posterior column ; the " ascending " are in 
the posterior column, where they are the same as would have resulted from section 
of all the posterior roots below the point of section, and in the lateral column in 
the situation of the direct (dorso-lateral) cerebellar tract and of the antero-lateral 
ascending tract. The continuation of these towards the brain has already been 
mentioned (p. 26) and will again be referred to in connection with the medulla 
oblongata and pons Varolii. 
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If the section of the cord is confined to one lateral half the tracts of degeneration 
are limited to the side of the hemisection, but a few degenerated fibres are seen in 
the corresponding tracts upon the other side above the hemisection (fig. 27). 




fitedu 
d.a.c. 



Va 




^Vv 



Fig. 27. — DEaKNERATIONS IN THB 8PIW AL CORD, MEDULLA OBLONGATA. P0K8 VAROLII AND MK8EK- 
OBPHALON OF A MONKBT, FOLLOWINQ HBUISEOTION AT THE 12tH DORSAL NERVE. (E.A.S.) 

The hemisection was on the left side of the cord and complete. The section-ontlines drawn to one 
scale with a camera lucida. The degenerated fibres shown by black dots. Those in the section of the 
lambar cord are descending, all the rest are ascending, py.^ pyramidal tract ; d.a.Lf descending antero- 
lateral tract ; d. a. c, dorso- lateral ascending cerebellar tract; d\a\cf. (in Pons III.)» degeneration of 
fibres of this tract in the white matter of the cerebellar worm ; t^.a.c, ventro-lateral ascending cere- 
bellar tract (Gower^s tract); xf,a!,c'. (in Pons II. and III.), degenerated fibres of this tract passing 
doTsally into the valve of Vienssens (in Pons III.) and into the white matter of the vermis (in Pons II.) ; 
n.///., n.Y.y n,VL, ruVII., issuing fibres of the 3rd, 5th, 6th, and 7th nenre-roots ; r./F., 4th 
ventricle. 

Nearly all the degeneration is on the same side as the lesion. A few fibres are degenerated on the 
opposite side (perhaps from a slight accidental injury of that side of the cord). 

VOL. Ill D 
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Aoooiding to L. Anerbach destruotion in the cat of a considerable lenfrth of the posterior 
part of one half the spinal cord, including the poeterior white colomn, the poeterior horn of 
gfrey matter, and the posterior part of the lateral column, is followed by degeneratioDB (ascend- 
ingr) in the dorsal cerebellar tract and antero-lateral remainder of the oppofite side, with desfene- 
rated fibres in the anterior commissure (besides the well-known ascending degenerations of the 
tame side). The number of degenerated fibres diminishes gradually as they are traced upwards. 
In the medulla oblongata they are few in number and mostly on the side opposite the lesion, 
dorsal to the olivary nucleus ; a very few on the same side dorsal to the nucleus lateralis. 
The degeneration following a lesion in the lumbar cord is in theventro-lateral (antero-lateral) 
tract, and is traceable up to the ventral part of the superior worm of the cerebellum ; the dorso- 
lateral cerebellar tract ends more dorsally, also in the superior worm. Some degenerated fibres 
pass through the corpus dentatum cerebelli into the dorsal part of the superior pedunde. 

h, DestrU'Ction of tJie grey matter of the tpinal cord, — This lesion can be experimentally 
produced in the rabbit by compression of the aorta, lasting for about an hour (Ehrlich and 
Brieger). The immediate result of the experiment is to cause necrosis of all the nerve-cells 
in the lumbar region of the spinal cord, without immediately affecting the white matter or 
the nerve-roots, a condition which is followed in the course of a few days by degeneration of 
certain fibres, which may be assumed to be those which emanate from tlie necrosed cells. 
If the animal is kept until this degeneration is well marked and is then killed and the 
cord examined in sections, it is found that in the necrosed region and immediately above 
it there is extensive degeneration in all the white columns of the cord, but least in the pos- 
terior columns and in the posterior parts of the lateral columns, where tiie long tracts of con- 
nection with the brain are situated. In sections taken higher up and well above the region 
of necrosis this diffuse degeneration has disappeared, but there is weU-marked degeneration 
along the whole length of the cord in che tract of GoU and in the antero-lateral ascending 
tract. It has been inferred, therefore, by Singer and Munzer that these tracts contain long 
fibres which are derived from the cells of the grey matter (of the lumbar region). 

c, Destruetion of the eelU of Clarke*$ column along a certain length of the cord is followed 
by well-marked " ascending " degeneration in the dorso-lateral (direct) cerebellar tract (Mott). 
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88 THE MEDULLA OBLONGATA AND PONS VAROLU. 



THE BRAIN OB ENCEPHAIiON. 

The brain or encephalon comprises the medulla oblongata and pons Varolii, the 
cerebellum, the mid-brain, and the cerebrum. The medulla oblongata (fig. 28, d) is 
the part continuous with the spinal cord ; it is the lowest part of the encephalon, 
and rests against the basilar process of the occipital bone. The pons Varolii (c) is 
a direct continuation upwards and forwards of the medulla oblongata, but the name 
also includes the transversely coursing fibres of the middle cerebellar peduncle. The 
cerehellvm (b) occupies the posterior fossa of the cranium. Its central part forms the 
dorsal boundary of a space, which is bounded ventrally by the dorsal surface of the 
medulla oblongata and pons Varolii, and which is named the fourth ventricle of the 

Fig. 28. — Plan in outline of the im- 

OBPHALON, AS SSEN FROM THB RIGHT 
8IDR. I 

The parts are represented as separated 
from one another somewhat more than 
natural so as to show their connections. 
A, cerebrum ; e, fissure of SyMus ; B, 
cerebellum ; C, pons Varolii ; D, medulla 
oblongata ; a, peduncles of the cerebrum ; 
6, 0, df superior, middle, and inferior 
peduncles of the cerebellum ; the parts 
marked a, 6, form the isthmus ence- 
phali. 

brain. The cerebellum is con- 
nected by peduncles below with 
the medulla oblongata, above with 
the cerebrum, and in the middle 
with the pons Varolii (c). The 
mid-brain is continued from the 
pons Varolii and comprises the two crura of the cerebrum (a), which are surmounted 
in man and mammals by two pairs of tubercles named the corpora quadrigemina{b), 
but in oviparous vertebrates by one pair only, then named the corpora bigemina or opUc 
lobes. The cerebrum (a) includes all the remaining and by far the largest part of 
the encephalon. It is united with the parts below by the mid-brain, which forms a 
comparatively narrow and constricted portion or isthmus. The cerebrum is mainly 
composed of the large convoluted cerebral hemispheres, and within it are the third 
and two lateral ventricles. It occupies the vault of the cranium, the anterior and 
middle cranial fossae, and the superior fossae of the occipital bone. The cerebral 
hemispheres are united together by a large commissure termed the corpus callosum, 
and by smaller commissures (anterior, middle, and posterior). 



THE MEDULLA OBLONGATA AND PONS VAHOLII. 

XXTSBNAIi CHARACTERS. 

The medulla oblongata or spinal bulb {bulbus rhachiticus^ Meckel) is continuous 
below with the spinal cord, on a level with the lower margin of the foramen magnum. 
Its upper limit is marked off on the ventral aspect from the- pons Varolii, into which it 
is continued above, by the lower margin of the mass of transverse fibres which unite 
the two hemispheres of the cerebellum ; its ventral surface rests in the basilar groove 
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of the occipital bone, its dorsal or posterior surface is directly continued into that 
of the pons, and lies in the fossa named the vallecula between the hemispheres of 



Pig. 29.— Right half of thi bkaux divided bt a vbrtical aktkro- posterior section (from varioua 
sources and from nature). (Allen Thomson. ) \ 

1 , 2, 3, 3a, 36, are placed on convolutions of the cerebrum ; 4, the fifth ventricle, and above it the 
divided corpus calloeum ; 6, the third ventricle ; 5', pituitary body ; 6, corpora quadrigeminaand pineal 
gland ; + , the fourth ventricle ; 7, pons Varolii ; 8, medulla oblongata ; 9, cerebellum ; i, the olfactoiy 
bulb ; II, the right optic nerve ; iii, right third nerve. 

the cerebellum. From its front and sides the sixth to the twelfth cranial nerves issue, 
while the fifth nerve emerges from between the commissural fibres of the pons. 

The term medulla oblongata, as employed by Willis and Vienssens, and by those who 
directly followed them, indaded the crura cerebri and pons Varolii, as well as that part to 
which by HaUer first, and by most subsequent writers, this term has been restricted. 

Fig. 30. — View of the anterior surface of the pons Varolii 

AND MEDULLA OBLONOATA, WITH A SMALL PART OF THE SPINAL 
CORD ATTACHED. 

a, a, pyramids ; 6, their decussation ; c, c, olives ; d, d, 
restiform bodies ; «, external arciform fibres, curving round the 
lower end of the olive ; /, fibres described by Solly as passing 
from the anterior column of the cord to the cerebellum ; g, 
anterior column of the spinal cord ; A, lateral column ; p, 
pons Varolii ; i, its upper fibres ; v, v, roots of the fifth pair of 
nerves. 

The combined mass of the medulla oblongata 
and pons has an oblong or rhomboidal form, being 
expanded in the middle, where it is continuous 
with the crura cerebelli, and tapering towards the 
spinal cord below and the mid-brain above. The 
transversely coursing fibres of the cerebellum pro- 
duce a considerable prominence {tuber annulare) on 
the ventral surface of the upper or pontine part of the 
mass; these fibres are arched upwards so as largely 

to conceal the crura cerebri from the ventral aspect. The length of the medulla 
oblongata from the lower part of the decussation of the pyramids to the pons is 
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nearly an inch (20 to 24 mm.)i its greater breadth is about three-fourths of an inch 
(17 to 18 mm.) ; its thickness, from before backwards, is rather less (15 mm.). In 
the lower part where it joins the spinal cord, its diameters differ but little from those 
of the cord. The pons Varohi is about an inch long and rather more than an inch 
broad ; it is considerably thicker than the medulla oblongata. 

The anterior and posterior median fissures which partly divide the spinal cord 
are continued into similar fissures in the medulla oblongata. The anterior fissure 
terminates immediately below the pons in a recess, the foramen ccecum of Vicq 
d'Azyr ; it is partly interrupted below by the decussating bundles of the pyramids ; 
the posterior fissure is continued upwards to about the middle of the bulb, it ceases 
at the lower end of the fourth ventricle. 

The structure of the medulla oblongata and pons will be most easily made clear 
by tracing the several parts of the spinal cord upwards. 

In doing this it will be found that the relative position and extent of many of 
the parts are gradually altered, and that other parts which are not, so far as is known, 
represented in the spinal cord, become interpolated between those which are there 
met with. It will further be found that the change of relative position of the parts 
is largely owing to two causes. In the first place the sudden passage of large 
bundles of medullated fibres from the posterior pare of the lateral column of the cord 
to the opposite side of the anterior median fissure appears to break up to a great extent 
the grey matter of the anterior horn, which is traversed by the bundles. In the second 
place the opening up of the central canal and separation of the lips of the posterior 
median fissure bring the grey matter to the surface in the fourth ventricle, whilst the 
posterior horn is coincidently shifted to the side, much in the same way as it would 
be if a median incision were made from the j)06terior surface of the spinal cord into 
the central canal, and the two lateral halves were then turned outwards so that the 
sides of the posterior median fissure became the posterior surface of the cord. 

The lines along which the cranial nerve-roots issue from the sides of the bulb 
mark the surface of the latter off into three chief columns on either side, which may 

Fig. 31. — Section op upper end of spinal oord at the juhotioh 
WITH THE medulla OBLONGATA. (After Lockhart Clarke.) 

/, anterior; /p, posterior fissure ; p, end of decuBsation of pyramids ; 
C/a, CIp, anterior and posterior roots of first cervical nerve ; XI, root 
of spinal aooeesory nerve ; c, central canal. 

be termed dorsal, lateral, and ventral respectively. Thus 
the spinal accessory or eleventh cranial nerve (figs. 32, 34, 
35, XI) begins to take origin as far down as the lower 
end of the cervical region of the cord where its roots issue 
from the side of the cord, and lateral to the posterior roots of the cervical nerves 
(fig. 31). At the upper end of the cervical region, however, they are approached by 
the line of the posterior roots, and some of their bundles arise in conjunction with 
the posterior roots of the first and sometimes of the second, cer^lcal nerve. They are 
succeeded by the bundles of the vagus root, and these again by those of the glosso- 
pharyngeal. At the junction of the pons with the medulla oblongata the seventh 
nerve also is seen issuing along the same line, and still higher the large r6ot of the 
fifth is given off from the lateral aspect of the pons. The line of exit of this 
series of nerve-roots is marked below by a shallow sulcus, but if traced upwards 
it will be seen that the sulcus is obliterated or nearly so before long, so that 
the issuing series of nerve-roots alone serves to mark its position. As it passes 
upwards it becomes gradually diverted outwards ; so that opposite the place where 
the central canal opens into the calamus scriptorius of the fourth ventricle, the line 
in question has left the posterior surface and in the rest of its course runs along 
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the lateral Borface of the hnlh. Towards the upper end it passes near the pos- 
terior margin of an oval prominence on the sur&ce of the bulb termed the 
oUvary body or lower olive {p\ but is separated from that prominence by a tract 
of longitudinal fibres. In transverse sections of the lower part of the medulla 

Fig. 32. — View from BsroEB of the 

MEDULLA OBLONOATA, POITS YaBOLII, 
CRVRA OEBEBRI, AND OTHER CENTRAL 
PORTIONS OF THE ENOEPHALON. (AUen 

Thomaon.) Natural size. 

On the right side the conyolutions of 
the central lobe or island of Beil hare 
been left, together ivith a small part of 
the anterior cerebral convolutions: on 
the left side these have been removed by 
an incision carried between the thalamus 
opticus and the cerebral hemisphere. 

1', the olfactoiy tract cut short and 
lying in its groove ; II, the left optic 
nerve in front of the commissure ; ir, 
the right optic tract ; Th^ the cut surface 
of the left thalamus opticus ; G, the 
central lobe or island of Beil ; Sy, fissure 
of Sylvius ; X x , anterior perforated 
space ; e, the external, and », the internal 
corpus geniculatum ; K the hypophysis 
cerebri or pituitary body ; <c, tuber 
cinereum with the infundibulum ; a, 
one of the corpora albicantia; P, the 
cerebral peduncle or crus ; III, close to 
the left oculo-motor nerve ; x, the 
posterior perforated space. 

The following letters and numbers refer 
to parts in connection with the medulla 
oblongata and pons. PV, pons Varolii ; 
F, the greater root of the fifth nerve ; + , 
the lesser or motor root ; K/, the sixth 
nerve ; Vll^ the facial ; VIII, the audi- 
tory nerve ; IKy the ^ossopharyngeal ; 
Z, the pneumogastric nerve ; XI, the 
spinal accessory nerve ; XII, the hypo- 
glossal nerve ; C I, the suboccipital or 
first cervical nerve ; p a, pyramid ; o, 
olive ; d, anterior mediau fiieeure of the 
spinal cord, above which the decussation 
of the pyramids is represented ; c a, 
anterior column of cord ; r, lateral tract 
of bulb continuous with e I, the lateral 
column of the spinal cord. 

oblongata (fig. 83) it is seen that the bundles of fibres of these nerve-roots traverse 
the substance of the bulb to reach a group of nerve-cells in the grey matter near 
the central canal and thus mark ofP a somewhat oval area on each side at the pos- 
terior part of the section. This area is termed by Flechsig the posterior area of the 
medulla oblongata, and the tracts of white fibres which can be traced, as will be 
immediately noticed, upon the surface of this part, may therefore be conveniently 
termed its posterior columns. They correspond in position to the posterior columns 
of the spinal cord. 

The line of origin of the anterior roots of the spinal nerves, although not marked 
in the spinal cord by a distinct furrow like that whence the posterior roots issue, yet 
when traced upwards into the bulb, deepens into a well-marked longitudinal groove 
which is continued almost vertically as far as the lower border of the projecting 
mass of the pons. In its upper part this groove separates the olivary pro- 
minence from the prominence of the pyramid. Just below the olive it is often 
obliterated for a certain part of its course by a band of transverse fibres. The root- 
bundles of the hypoglossal nerve (figs. 82, 33, 84, XTI) pass out from this furrow. 
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and those of the sixth nerve emerge in the same line with it but at the lower border 
of the pons Varolii. In transverse sections of the medulla oblongata and pons these 
root-bundles may be traced back through the substance of the organ to a group or 
column of nerve-cells situated in a portion of grey matter close to the antero-lateral 
side of the central canal in the lower closed part of the bulb (fig. 43), and cloee to 
the middle of the fourth ventricle in the upper opened-out part (figs. 44, 45). This 



t.a 



Fig. 33. — Section across the xbdulla oblongata a little below the point or the calamus 

scRipTORius. (Lockhart Clarke.) 

e, central canal ; /, anterior median fissure ; f.g, funiculus gracilis ; /.c, funiculus cuneatus ; 
iJi., tubercle of Rolando ; o, olivary body ; a.p., pyramid ; XI, XII, spinal accessory and hypoglossal 
nerves ; XI', Xir, their nuclei. 

Fig. 34. — View op the medulla oblongata, pons Varolii, crura cerebri, and central parts op 

THE BNCEPHALON FROM THE RIGHT SIDE. (Allen ThomsOD.) 

The corpus striatum and thalamus opticus have been preserved in connection with the central lobe and 
crura cerebri, while the remainder of the cerebrum has been removed. 

Stf upper surface of the corpus striatum ; Th, back part of the thalamus opticus (pulvinar) ; C 
placed on the middle of the five or six convolutions constituting the central lobe or island of Reil, the 
cerebral substance being removed from its circumference; Sy^ fissure of Sylvius, from which these 
convolutions radiate, and in which are seen the white strise of the olfactory tract ; I, the olfactory tract 
divided and hanging down from the groove in the convolution which lodges it ; II, optic nerves a little 
way in front of the commissure ; a, right corpus albicans with the tuber cinereum and infundibulum in 
front of it ; A, hypophysis or pituitary body ; «, external, and t, internal corpus geniculatum at the 
back part of the optic tract ; P, peduncle or eras of the cerebrum ; III, right oculo-motor nerve ; |>, 
pineal gland ; q, corpora quadrigemina ; IV, trochlear nerve rising from v, the valve of Vieussens. 

The following numbers and letters refer chiefly to parts in connection with the medulla oblongata and 
pons. V, placed on the pons Varolii above the right nervns trigeminus ; s, the superior, m, the middle, and 
t», the inferior peduncle of the cerebellum cut short ; VI, the sixth nerve ; VII, facial nerve ; VIII, 
auditory nerve ; IX, the glosso-pharyngeal nerve ; X, placed opposite to the cut «nd of the pneumo- 
gastric nerve ; and XI, the uppermost fibres of the spinal accessory nerve ; XII, the hypoglossal nerve ; 
p a, pyramid ; o, olive ; a r, arciform fibres ; r, restiform body ; ^r, tubercle of Rolando ; e a, anterior, 
e p, posterior, and c /, lateral columns of the spinal cord ; C I, C i, anterior and posterior roots of the 
first cervical nerve. 
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STRUCTURE OP THE MEDULLA OBLONGATA. 48 

portion of grey matter is continuous below with part of the anterior horn, and the 
roots of the hypoglossal and sixth nerve appear to correspond generally with the anterior 
roots of the spinal nerves. In traversing the substance of the bulb they mark off an 
anterior ar^a, wedge-shaped in transverse section, which is placed between them and 
the anterior median fissure. This area is on the surface marked by the prominence 
known as th^ pyramid or anterior pyramid^ which corresponds in position (but only 
to a small extent in the fibres of which it is composed) with the anterior column of 
the spinal cord. The remainder of the transverae section of the bulb, after the 
'posterior and anterior areas are deducted, lies between the line of nerve-root bundles 
of the hypoglossus and sixth on the one side, and that of the successive bundles of the 
spinal accessory, vagus, glosso-pharyngeal, and seventh on the other. This is termed 
by Flechsig the lateral area, and on the surface it is marked by a continuation 
of part of the lateral column of the cord, and by the prominence of the lower olive 
already alluded to. 

We may now proceed to describe in detail the several parts which appear upon 
the suriace of the bulb in the three regions thus marked off by the two sets of 
nerve-roots, commencing with the posterior area. 

Posterior area. It will be remembered that in the upper region of the 
spinal cord a small portion of the whole posterior column is marked off from the rest 
by a well-developed pia-matral septum, and is indicated on the surface by a distinct 

Fig. 35. — Posterior and lateral yibw of the 

MEDULLA oblongata, FOURTH VENTRICLE AND 
MESENCEPHALON. (E.AS.) NATURAL SIZE. 

The cerebellum and inferior medullary velum, 
and the right half of the superior medullaiy 
vekiro, have been cut away, so as to expose the 
fourth ventricle. 

^.n., line of the posterior roots of the spinal 
nerves ; p.m.f.y posterior median fissure ; 
f.g., iuniculus gracilis; cZ., its clava ; /.c, 
funiculus cuneatus ; /. R., funiculus of 
Rolando; r.6., restiform body; c.»., lower end 
of the fourth ventricle (calamus scriptorius) ; I, 
section of the lingula or tnnia ; part of the 
choroid plexus is seen beneath it; l.r., lateral 
recess of the ventricle ; «tr, striae acusticse ; i.f. , 
inferior (posterior) fovea ; */., superior (anterior) 
fovea ; between it and the median sulcus is the 
funiculus teres ; chl^ cut surface of the left 
cerebellar hemisphere ; n.d., central grey matter 
(nucleus dentatus) seen as a wavy line ; t.m.v.^ 
superior (anterior) medullary velum ; Ingy lin- 
guhi; «.<!./)., superior cerebellar peduncle cut 
longitudinally ; cr, combined section of the 
three cerebellar peduncles (the limits of each are 
not marked) ; c.q.s., cg.t., corpora quadrigemina 
(superior and inferior) ; fr, frsenulum veli ; /, 
fibres of the fillet, seen on the surface of the teg- 
mentum ; c, crusta ; l.g.^ lateral groove ; o g.i,y 
corpus geniculatum internum ; th, posterior part 
of thalamus ; p, pineal body. The Roman num- 
bers indidtte the corresponding cranial nerves. 

longitudinal prominence bounded later- 
ally by a shallow groove. The portion 
thus marked off is the postero-mesial 

column (tract of GoU), and the prominence, which is continued up into the medulla 
oblongata, becomes there still better marked, and is known as the funiculus gracilis 
(fig. 35, f,g). This, as it is traced upwards, especially as the fourth ventricle is 
approached, broadens out into an expansion termed the clava (cl), and as the ventricle 
opens out the clavse of opposite sides diverge and form the lateral boundary to the 
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44 THE MEDULLA OBLONGATA AND PONS VAROLII. 

ventricle in its lower part. Above^ the clavaB are tapered off and soon become no 
longer traceable. 

The funicaii (irntciles with their davs are Bometimee described as ihe po^erior pyramids. 

Between the postero-mesial colnmn and the postero-lateral groove from which 
the posterior roots of the cervical nerves pass out there is found in the upper part of 
the cord a single distinct column, viz., the postero-lateral column (tract of Burdach). 
This is also prolonged into the medulla, and also like the funiculus gracilis expands 
as it is traced upwards : it is here known as the funiculus cuneatus. Outside this 
funiculus cuneatus and between it and the line of roots of the spinal accessory 
another longitudinal prominence is caused by the fact that the substantia gelatinosa 
of Eolando begins near the lower end of the bulb to project towards the surface 
as a distinct funiculus, narrow below but broadening as it is traced upwards, where it 
forms a considerable eminence known as the tubercle of Rolando. The longitudinal 
prominence which passes up into it, is termed therefore by Schwalbe, the funiculus 
of Rolando (hg. SbJ.R.). 

The funiculus of Rolando is termed by Henle the lateral ouneate funiculus. 

On a level with the adjoining clava of the funiculus gracilis, the enlarged part of the 
cuneate funiculus also, like that, exhibits a slight eminence, which is best marked in children, 
and has been termed the cuneate tubercle (Schwalbe). 

In the upper part of the medulla oblongata, the cuneate ftmiculus is concealed by 
a set of fibres {external arched or arcuate fihres) which issue from the anterior median 

Fig. 36.~DissKOTioH or the mbdulla oblongata and pohs 

aHOWIHO THE course OF THE PTRAMIDAL TBAOTS Ul THEM. 

(Allen Thomson.) 

P, pons Varolii ; p^ ^e pyramids, the upper part of the 
right one has been cut away ; p\ the fibres of the left 
pyramid, as they ascend through the pons, exposed by the 
removal of the superficial transverse fibres ; p" is placed on 
some deei)er transverse fibres of the pons on the right side, 
below the divided fibres of the right pyramid ; a, left 
anterior column of the cord, its median part passes upwards 
into the outer part of the pyramid, the remainder dips 
beneath the pyramid and olivary body ; o, olivary body ; o\ 
the continuation of part of the lateral column ascending 
through the pons and exposed by the removal of a small 
portion of the deeper transverse fibres ; o", some of the 
same fibres divided by a deeper incision on the right side ; 
If l\ the lateral columns of the cord ; x , their deeper parts 
passing by decussation into the pyramids ; r, direct cere- 
bellar tract passing from the lateral column into the inferior 
peduncle of the cerebellum, or restiform body ; r', fasciculus 
passing from the anterior column to the same ; /f, deep 
' longitudinal fibres derived from the anterior and lateral 

columns of the cord. 
r pc B, explanatory outline of the section of the spinal oord, 

a, anterior columns ; p, posterior ; Z, lateral. 

fissure and passing laterally over the surface of the pyramid and oliTe, turn upwards 
to join the restiform body. There is also a narrow strand of fibres from the lateral 
column of the cord, marked by its whit^ appearance, which joins this tract of oblique , 
fibres just above the level of the tubercle of Rolando. This is the dor so-lateral {direct) 
cerebellar tract which has been already noticed in the description of the spinal cord. 
These obliquely crossing fibres tarn upwards as they cross the funiculus of Bolando, 
and appear to blend with that column and with the cuneate funiculus. They do 
not, however, actually blend with them, but are reinforced by a large number of fibres 
coming from the opposite side of the bulb (see p. 62, fig. 44), and the whole mass 
of fibres thus produced forms a rounded, prominent cord, the corpus restiforme, or 
rope-like body (fig. 36, r), which passes directly into the corresponding hemisphere 
of the cerebellum, constituting its inferior peduncle. 
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ANTERIOR AEEA. 45 

Lateral area. — ^The lateral colmnn of the spinal cord appears, on the surface, to 
be directly continued upwards into the lateral area of the medulla oblongata. In 
reality, however, a considerable tract of the white fibres — that which in the spinal 
cord we have noticed as the lateral pyramidal tract — is found, at the upper end of 
the spinal cord, to cross obliquely in stout bundles through the grey matter of 
the anteiior horn, and across the anterior median fissure to the other side of the bulb, 
where it forms the mesial and larger part of the pyramid (figs. 86, 37). The rest of 
the lateralicolumn can be traced vertically upwards (with the exception of the dorso- 
lateral cerebellar tract which passes backwards into the restiform body) as far as the 
lower end of the olive where its longitudinally coursing fibres become concealed by 
this prominence and by the arched fibres already noticed. 

The olivary body or lower olive (figs. 82, 84, 86, o) is, as its name implies, an 
olive-shaped prominence, which lies in the upper part of the bulb, immediately above 
the apparent termination of the lateral column, and extending nearly as far as the 
lower border of the pons, being only separated from this by a deep groove in which 
is sometimes a small band of arched fibres. The line of exit of the hypoglossal 
nerve-roots lies on its inner or mesial border, that of the accessory, vagus and glosso- 
pharyngeal roots along its outer side, but the latter are separated from it by a groove 
in which longitudinal fibres prolonged from the ventro-lateral cerebellar tract can be 
seen. Sometimes there is a small longitudinal tract running along its inner border 
also, and in such case, with the arched fibres above and below, the olive appears to 
be entirely enclosed by a fibrous strand, which has sometimes been described as its 
capsule {siliqua oUva). This name is, however, more applicable to a layer of fibres 
which immediately surrounds the dentate nucleus of the olive (see note on p. 56, 
and fig. 44, 8,o,). The longitudinal tracts on either side of the olive are often con- 
cealed in great measure by the arched fibres, which may form a complete superficial 
layer over the olive, and indeed over the whole anterior and lateral surface of this 
upper part of the medulla oblongata. 

Anterior area. — The anterior columns of the cord, although on superficial 
inspection they appear to be prolonged into the pyramids of the bulb, are so 

Fig. 37. — Sbotion or thb mbdulla oBLOHaATA at thb middlb or 
THE DB0US8ATI0B ov THB PTRAMIDS. (Lockhart Clarke.) 

/, anterior ; /.j)., posterior fissure ; a.p,, pyramid ; a, remains 
of part of anterior coma, separated by the crossing bundles from 
the rest of the grey matter ; Z, continuation of lateral column of 
cord; R^ continuation of substantia geUtinosa of Rolando; p,c., 
continuation of posterior cornu of grey matter ; f.g.^ funiculus 
gracilis. 

only to a small extent. For the lateral pyramidal 

bundles, crossing the anterior median fissure from the 

lateral column, are continued upwards close to that 

fissure, and unite with the comparatively small anterior 

pyramidal bundle to constitute the prominence known 

as the pyramid (anterior pyramid). The prolongation 

upwards of the rest of the anterior column of the cord lies deeply, being altogether 

concealed from view by the pyramids. 

The pyramids (figs. 30, a, 32, pa)y are more prominent above than below. 
They are bounded mesially by the anterior median fissure, and laterally by the 
olivary bodies, being separated from these by the groove before mentioned, from 
which the roots of the hypoglossal nerve issue. At their upper end they are 
constricted, and become more completely separated from the rest of the medulla 
oblongata. They are here very frequently crossed by a band of arched fibres, the 
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46 THE MEDULLA OBLONGATA AND PONS VAROLII. 

poniiculus of Arnold. Each pyramid then enters the subBtanoe of the pons in one 
large bundle, which soon breaks up into several bundles, and these may be traced 
through the pons into the corresponding peduncle of the cerebrum. 

The decussation of the pyramids is the name given to the obliquely crossing 
bundles of the lateral pyramidal tract which are seen in the anterior median fissure 
at the lower part of the medulla oblongata. The extent to which the decussation is 
visible varies considerably in diflFerent individuals ; for in some the bundles take a 
deeper, in others a more superficial course. Further, in some cases a larger share 
than usual of the longitudinal fibres of the pyramids passes down in the anterior 
pyramidal tract and a correspondingly smaller share in the lateral pyramidal tract. 
And since the anterior tract, which in the pyramid is external to the lateral tract, 
does not cross in the medulla oblongata but merely passes obliquely at its lower end 
to attain the side of the anterior median fissure, the decussation in these cases is of 
less extent. On the other hand, in rare cases, the whole of the fibres of the pyramid 
may cross over at the lower part of the bulb and become lateral pyramidal tract, 
in which case the anterior or uncrossed tract is wanting in the cord, and the 
bulbar decussation is very well marked. All transitions are found between these 
two conditions (see p. 24). 

The pong Varolii forms a prominence marked by transverse fibres above and in 
firont of the medulla oblongata, and between the lateral hemispheres of the 



Pig. 88. — ^Trahsvbbkb swjtioh THRoroH towBR PART OF PONS VAROLII. (After Stilling and Sohwalbe.) 
The description of this figure is given on p. 61. 

cerebellum (fig. 38) ; at the sides its transverse fibres are gathered together into 
a compact mass, which passes into the cerebellum, and is named the middle crus 
or middle peduncle of the cerebellum. On its ventral surface the pons has a shallow 
median groove along which the basilar artery runs, and it is perforated by small 
branches of the artery. The groove is in some measure due to the circumstance 
that the pyramids of the medulla oblongata are continued up through the pons with 
a slightly divergent course, and thus produce a prominence on either side of the 
middle line, covered, however, by the superficial transverse fibres. 
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The pons consists ventrally of transverse cerebellar fibres, between which 
the longitudinal fibres prolonged upwards fix)m the medulla oblongata pass ; 
together with a large intermixture of grey matter. The superficial fibres on the 
ventral surface (fig. 30, ji?) are transverse in their general direction, but while the 
middle fibres are exactly transverse, the lower set ascend slightly, and the superior 
fibres (fig. 80, *), which are the most curved, descend obliquely to reach the eras 
cerebeDi on each side ; some of the upper fibres cross obliquely the middle and 
lower ones, so as to conceal them at the sides. When the superficial transverse 
fibres are removed, the prolonged fibres of the pyramids come into view (fig. 36) ; 
these, as they ascend through the pons, are separated into smaller bundles, 
intersected by other transverse white fibres, which, with those upon the surface, 
are all continued into the middle peduncle of the cerebellum* 

At the lower part of the pons, dorsal to the fibres from the pyramids, is a. 
special set of transverse fibres (fig. 38, i), named the traperinm {corpus trapez- 
Mes) — so called because in most mammals, in which the inferiorly situated fibres of 
the pons are less developed and the pyramids are small, these transverse fibres 
partially appear on the surface in an area of a somewhat four-sided shape. Laterally 
they curve round a collection of grey matter, called the superior olivary nucleus 
(fig. 88, o.8,\ and probably many of them are connected with its cells. They then 
course lateralwards, across the bandies of the facial nerve-roots (F//), and ventral 
to the upward prolongation of the substantia gelatinosa of the tubercle of Rolando 
and the bundles of fibres belonging to the ascending root of the fifth nerve (a.F), 
and appear to become connected with the accessory auditory nucleus (p. 55) and 
with the ventral root of the auditory nerve, of which, according to Flechsig, the 
trapezium forms a cerebral commissure. 

The fourth Tantriole. — The external characters of the medulla oblongata and 
pons may be completed by a description of those parts which enter into the 
boundaries of the fourth ventricle. This is the space into which the central canal 
of the cord, after becoming somewhat enlarged and cleft-like, opens out superiorly 
(fig. 39). The opening-out seems as if effected by the divergence of the funiculi 
graciles et cuneati on either side at an acute angle. These funiculi, which form the 
lateral boundaries of the lower part of the ventricle, bend round laterally at about 
the middle (in length) of the medulla oblongata, so that the ventricle, which is at 
first narrow, rapidly broadens. Opposite the middle pfeduncle of the cerebellum it 
has attained its greatest width. From this point its upper part again narrows, con- 
verging gradually above to be continued into the comparatively narrow Sylvian 
aqueduct. The ventricle is therefore irregularly lozenge- or diamond-shaped, and 
is sometimes named fossa rhombaidalis. The pointed lower end of the ventricle 
has the shape of a writing pen, and is termed the calamus scripiorius (fig. 89, c.s.). 
At its widest part the fourth ventricle is continued for a short distance on either 
side between die cerebellum and bulb where these come in contact, in the form 
of the pointed luteral recess (Ir.). The lateral boundaries of the Tentriole 
are, in its lower or medullary part, the clavse of the funiculi graciles, the funiculi 
cuneati, and the restiform bodies ; in its upper half the superior peduncles of the 
cerebellum (fig. 89, sx.p,). These pass gradually to the roof of the ventricle as 
they extend upwards. They are at first separated from one another by a tolerably 
wide interval which, however, gradually narrows near the end of the ventricle, 
the two crura of opposite sides there approaching one another, and their margins 
coming in contact. Boof of the ▼entride. The triangular interval between 
the two crura is bridged over by a lamina of white matter marked across with 
grey streaks. This is the superior medullary velum or valve of Vieussms (fig. 
89, «.m.r.), and, with the crara, forms the roof or dorsal boundary of the upper 
part of the fourth ventricle. The white substance of which it is mainly composed 
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is marked dorsally by three or four flat transverse grey laminae, with intervening 
sulci, which together constitute the Ungula (fig. 89, %). This is continued 
laterally into the grey cortex of the cerebellum, while the subjacent white substance 
of the velum is in direct continuity with the central white matter of the cerebellum, 

Fig. 89. — Posterior ahd latbraIi yibw of 

THB MEDULLA OBLONOATA, FOURTH YEHTRICLB 
AND MESBNOBPHALOK. (E. A. S. ) NATURAL 
8IZB. 

The cere1)eUum and inferior medoUary Telum, 
and the right half of the superior meduUary 
▼elum, haye been cut away, so as to expose the 
fourth ventricle. 

p.n,t line of the posterior roots of the spinal 
nerves ; p.m.f,f posterior median fissure ; f.g., 
funiculus gracilis ; dL, its clava ; /.c, funiculus 
cuneatus; f.R., funiculus of Bohuido; r.&., 
restiform body; e,s., lower end of the fourth 
veniricle (calamus scriptorius) ; Z, section of the 
ligula or tsenia ; part of the choroid plexus is 
seen beneath it ; 2.r., lateral recess of the 
ventricle ; str, striae acusticse ; t./., inferior 
(posterior) fovea ; «./., superior (anterior) 
fovea ; between it and the median sulcus 
is the funiculus teres; cU, cut surface of 
the left cerebellar hemisphere; n,d.f central 
grey matter (nucleus dentatus) seen ss a wavy 
line ; «.m.t?., superior (anterior) medullary 
velum ; Iru/j lingula; s.c.p., superior cerebellar 
peduncle cut longitudinally ; cr., combined sec- 
tion of the three cerebellar peduncles (the limits 
of each are not marked) ; cg.g.^ c.q.i.^ corpora 
quadrigemina (superior and inferior) ; /r, fraenu- 
lum veli ; /, fibres of the fillet, seen on the sur- 
face of the tegmentum ; c, crusta ; l.g.^ hiteral 
groove ; c.g.i,, corpus geniculatum internum ; thj 
posterior part of thalamus ; p, pineal body. The 
Roman numbers indicate ^e corresponding cra- 
nial nerves. 

into which a pointed tent-shaped pro- 
jection of the roof of the ventricle extends ( fig. 59, a, in longitudinal section). 
This projection is bounded below by the infmm medullary vehmiy which in like 
manner is prolonged from the white substance of the central part of the cere- 
bellum. It is less easily displayed than the superior velum, being concealed by 

Fig. 40.— Aktrrior boukdart (floor) of thb fourth ybktriolb. (RA.S.) 
Natural sizb. 

m.«.| median sulcus ; tttf strise acusticse, marking the limit between the pon- 
tine put of the ventricle and the medullary part or calamus scriptorius ; 2.r., lateral 
recess ; «./., inferior (posterior) fovea ; a.c, ala cinerea ; t.a., trigonum acustici ; 
«./. , superior (anterior) fovea, close to the lateral margin of the superior part of 
the ventricle. 

^ a part of the cerebellum, which is attached to its under or 

posterior surface. It will be further noticed in the description of 

the cerebellum. Below the inferior velum the roof is formed 

by a simple layer of flattened epithelium covered by pia mater ; 

but it is not quite complete, for there is a hole in it termed 

the foramen of Magmdie a little above the place where the central canal opens 

out into the ventricle, and there are two other apertures in the epithelial roof 

in the lateral recesses just mentioned. At the sides and below, this layer 

of epithelium passes into continuity with the epithelium covering the floor, 
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THE FOURTH VENTRICLE. 49 

bat it is somewhat thickened by the addition of white nervous matter before 
reaching the lateral boundaries of the floor. This thickening is left as a slightly 
prominent and often ragged membrane when the epithelium of the roof of the 



Fig. 41. — ^Diagrams TO show the situation of the chief nerye-nuclbi in the medulla oblonqata 

AND PONS NHAR THE FLOOR OF THE 4tH VENTRICLE. TWICE THE NATURAL SIZE. 

A, frcm behind ; B, profile view of the right half, the medulla and pons being supposed to be trans- 
parent. The efferent or motor nuclei are shaded with oblique lines, the afferent or sensory nuclei with 
dots. In A the efferent or motor nuclei are represented on the right side only, the afferent or sensory 
on the left ///, /F, oculomotor and trochlear nucleus ; V.df descending root of the fifth 
nerve ; V. «, so-called sensory nucleus of the fifth ; V.a, ascending root of the fifth ; r.wt, motor 
nucleus of fifth nerve ; F/, nucleus of abducens ; F//, nucleus of facial ; w. F//, root of facial curving 
round abducens nucleus ; VIII, inner or dorsal nucleus of %uditory ; VIIP, outer or ventral nucleus of 
auditory ; IX, X, vago-glosso- pharyngeal nucleus; n.a., nucleus ambiguus^ accessory or eff'erent vago- 
glosso-pharyngeal nucleus ; XI, nucleus of spinal accessory ; XII, nucleus of hypoglossal ; XII, 
issuing roots of hypoglossal. 

ventricle is torn off with the pia mater. It commences at the apex of the clava, 
and accompanies the lateral boundary for a short distance ; then turns over the 
surface of the restiform body and terminates close to the place whence the roots 
of the vagus and glosso-pharyngeal nerves issue. It is termed the tcenia or Itgula 
(fig. 44, t), and its upper transverse part forms the lower boundary of the lateral 
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50 THE MEDULLA OBLONGATA AND PONS VAROLII. 

recess of the ventricle. Another thickening of the roof is seen at the apex of the 
ventricle covering the point of the calamus scriptorias : this is named the obex. 

Two longitudinal vascular inflexions of the pia mater, known as the choroid 
plexuses of the 4th ventricle, project from the roof into the cavity, one on either side 
of the middle line, covered everywhere, however, by the epithelium of the roof. 
Offsets from these pass also into the lateral recesses, from the apices of which they 
emerge, encircled by a duplicate of the ligula, which was termed by Bochdalek the 
cornucopia. The epithelid layer of the roof of the ventricle follows all the convolu- 
tions of the choroid plexuses, but is nowhere pierced by them ; it is genei-ally 
described as the epithelium of the plexuses. 

The floor or vexitral boundary of the 4th Tentricle is marked at its widest 
part, t.^., at the level of the lateral recesses, by some transverse white lines, which 
cross the grey matter of the floor, and are known as the sUice medullures seu 
acu8iic(B (figs. 89, 40, 41, sir). 

These striaB are caused by bundles of white fibres which emerge from the raphe, within 
which they can be traced to the ventral surface of the bulb, and curve outwards over the 
i*e8tiform body, where they are usually described as passing^ into the lateral root of the 
auditory nerve. It is certain, however, that this is not the destination of most of the fibres 
of the medullary strias, which are distinctly to be traced to the flocculus of the cerebellum 
(fig". 49, p. 59). They vary greatly in development even upon the two sides of the same brain 
(compare especiaUy Bechterew, NeuroL CentralbL, No. 10, 1892). 

One bundle of these stria is sometimes seen, usually on one side only, taking a course 
obliquely upwards and outwards, passing at the lateral boundary of the ventricle into the 
middle cerebellar peduncle {aberrant bundle of stria mrdullarcs^ KlafUfxtab of Bergmann). 

The floor of the ventricle is bisected by a slight median groove. A little on 
either side of this groove and immediately below the striae medollares, is a small 
triangular depression {inferior fovea^ fig. 40, «./.), the apex of which extends only as 
far as the striae, but the base is prolonged into two grooves extending one from 
each angle. The inner of the two grooves passes with a slightly curved course 
towards the point of the calamus scriptorius, and thus cuts off a pointed triangular 
area, which is bounded mesially by the median sulcus, and the base of which is 
turned towards the striae acusticae. This area {irigonum hypoglossi) is slightly 
prominent, and constitutes the lower end of the fasciculus teres ; in it is the 
prolongation of the tract of nerve-cells from which the roots of the hypoglossal 
nerve take origin. The outer of the two grooves passes downwards with a slight 
outward obliquity nearly to the lateral boundary of the ventricle, and marks off 
externally another triangular area {trigonum acustici, La.), the base of which is also 
directed upwards, where it can be traced into a prominence (best marked in children) 
over which the striae acusticae course. To this prominence the name tuberculvm 
laterale am acusticum has been applied, since the main part of the auditory nerve 
arises in connection with it and with the triangular lateral area below it. 

Included between the two grooves is a third triangular area {irigonum vagi), the 
apex of which is at the inferior fovea, while its base looks downwards and outwards. 
This area has a distinctly darker colour than the rest of the floor of the ventricle, 
and especially than the trigonum hypoglossi on the inner side, which has a whitish 
grey appearance, and it has accordingly been named the ala cinerea {a.c). Towards 
the apex it is somewhat depressed, but below it is elevated into a distinct prominence 
{eminmiia cinerea). It contains the nucleus of the vagus, and superiorly, near the 
inferior fovea, of the glosso-pharyngeal nerve. 

Above the striae acusticae the floor of the fourth ventricle is marked in 
the middle of each lateral half by a distinct somewhat angular depression in a line 
with the inferior fovea, from which it is separated by the eminence over which the 
striae acusticae pass. This depression is termed the superior fovea {s.f). Between 
it and ther median sulcus is the prolongation of the funiculus teres, which is pro- 
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minent {eminentia teres) opposite the fovea but becomes gradually less so above and 
below. Extending from the superior fovea to the upper end of the ventricle, where 
this narrows to the Sylvian aqueduct, is a shallow depi-ession {locus ccervleus) distin- 
guished in the adult by its dark grey or slaty tint, which is due to a subjacent tract ot 
pigmented nerve-cells {substantia ferruginea). The trophic fibres in the fifth nerve 
have been supposed to be derived from these cells. 

INTSRNAIj BTBUOTUBB of THX MODUIiliA OBIiONaATA. 

The internal strui^ture of the medulla, like the external form, will be best under- 
stood by tracing its several parts upwards from the spinal cord ; and this can be 

Pig. 42.— Sbction of the mbdulla. oblongata at the middle of ^ - 

THE DBOossATiON OF THE P7RA1CIDS (Lockhart Clarke). 

•/, anterior ; f.p.j posterior fissure ; ai>., pyramid ; a, remains 
of part of anterior comn, separated by the crossing bundles from 
the rest of the grey matter ; l^ continuation of lateral column of 
cord ; R^ continuation of substantia gelatinosa of Rolando ; pc., 
continuation of posterior comu of grey matter ; f.g., funiculus 
gracUis. 

most readily done by a comparison of the appear- 
ances of successive transverse sections. 

ILower or closed part of the medulla oblon- 
gata. — ^The first changes are produced, in its internal 
structure as in its external form, by the passage of the 
fibre-bundles of the lateral pyramidal tract obliquely 

through the grey matter of the anterior horn, and across the anterior median fissure 
to the pyramid of the opposite side (fig. 42). By this abrupt passage of a large 
number of white fibi^es through it, the anterior horn is broken up, and one part, the 
caput cornu (a), is entirely separated from the rest of the grey matter ; whilst only 

Fig. 43. — SecTioK or the medulla oblonoata 

Iir THE REOION OF THE SUPERIOR PYRAMIDAL 

DECUSSATION. (Schwalbe. ) \ 

a,m.f.j anterior median fissure ; /.a., superficial 
arciform fibres emerging from the fissure ; py^ pyra- 
mid ; n.ar.f nucleus of the arciform fibres ; /.a'., 
deep arciform fibres bec-'>ming superficial ; o. , lower 
end of olirary nucleus ; o\ accessory olivary nucleus ; 
n,l.y nucleus lateralis; f.r., t'ormatio reticularis; 
/.a.', arciform fibres proceeding from formatio reti- . 

cularis ; ^, substantia gelatinosa of Rolando ; a.V,y 
ascending root of fifth nerve ; n.c., nucleus cunea^us : 
n.e'., external cuneate nucleus ;/.c., funiculus cune- 
attts ; n.g,f nucleus gracilis ; f.g.^ funiculus gracilis ; 
p.m./., posterior median fissure; c.c, central canal 
sorrounded by grey matter, in which are, n.XL 
nucleus of the spinal accessory, and, n.XII.^ nucleus 
of the hypoglossal ; «.</., decussation of fillet or su- 
perior pyramidal decussation. 

the base of the horn remains, as a small 
portion of grey matter close to the antero- 
lateral aspect of the central canal. "•"'•t'- 

The separated portion of the anterior 
horn becomes pushed over to the side by the development of the pyramid and the 
interpolation higher up of the olivary body between them, so that it comes to lie 
close to the separated caput cornu posterioris (see below). The greater part of 
the grey substance is broken up into 2^ formatio reticularis (fig. 48,/.r.), Le. a compara- 
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tively coarse network of grey matter containing nerve-cells, intersected by bundles of 
white fibres ; but a small part, probably representing the lateral horn of the cord, and 
like that containing numerous nerve-cells many of relatively large size, remains for a 
time in the lateral column, near the suiface, and is known as the nucleus lateralis 

(fig. 43, nl). 

Meanwhile the posterior horns have become gradually shifted laterally, simulta- 
neously with an increase in size of the posterior columns of the medulla, so that in 
place of forming an acute angle with the posterior median fissure, they now lie 
almost at right angles to it (fig. 42). Moreover, the caput cornu enlarges and 



cnt 



Fig. 44. — Tbansvbrsk section of the medulla oblongata somewhat above the middle op the 
OLIVARY BODY. (E.A.S.) Maqnifisd 5 DIAMETERS. (Prom a photogTaph. ) 

p. 2.6, posterior longitudinal bundle ; n.t, nucleus of funiculus teres; n.XII^ nucleus hypoglossl ; 
v.Xy nucleus vagi ; n'X, nucleus ambiguus ; 9, fasciculus solitarius ; n.p^ nucleus posterior (cuneatus) ; 
f.r, fonnatio reticularis ; t^ taenia ; 9.72, substantia Rolandi ; a. Vy ascending root of fifth ; c.r, corpus 
restiforme ; arjntf internal arcuate fibres ; Z, issuing root of vagus ; n.l, nucleus lateralis ; n', groups 
of large cells, perhaps belonging to nucleus lateralis; a-l.try antero-lateral ascending tract; n.d.o, 
nucleus dentatus olivse ; acc.Oy accessory olivary nucleus; «.o, siliqua olivse ; A.o, hiluro oMvbs \ jt, 
pyramid ; /, fillet ; r, raphe ; n.cn\ nucleus of arcuate fibres ; ar.ext^ external arcuate fibres. 

comes close to the surface, where it presently forms a distinct projection, the funiculus 
of Rolando, which, a little higher up, swells into the tubercle of Rolando (fig. 42, E,), 
At the same time the cervix cornu diminishes in size and like the anterior cornu is 
eventually broken up by the passage of transverse and longitudinal bundles of white 
fibres through it, into a reticular formation, which then separates the caput cornu 
posterioris (fig. 43, g.) from the rest of the grey matter, and joins the reticular for- 
mation derived from the rest of the grey matter. In the tubercle of Rolando the 
caput cornu is close to the surface, and its grey substance can readily be seen, but 
above the tubercle it lies deeper, being covered by a well-marked bundle of white 
fibres, the so-called ascending root of the fifth nerve (a. V.\ and by the oblique 
arched fibres which are passing over it to form the restifoim body. 

The fibres of the ascending trigeminal root have been supposed to take origin from the cells 
of the tubercle of Rolando, but this is not the case, for firstly they do not grow from these 
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oelis, but from the cells of the Grasserian gtmglion (His), and secondly, if the sensory root of 
the fifth is cut at its exit from the pons, the fibres df the so-called asjending root degenerate, 
but the cells of the adjacent gelatinous substance remain unaffected (Bechterew). There may, 
however, be a physiological connection established with these cells by means of collateral 
fibres, as in the case of the fibres of the posterior columns of the cord and the substance of 
Rolando of the posterior horn. 

Tlie grey matter of the base of the posterior horn undergoes a considerable in- 
crease as we trace it upwards in sections. Portions of grey matter are soon found 
to extend from it into the funiculi graciles and cuneati, forming the so-called nuclei 
of those columns (fig. 43, n.g,, nx,). These nuclei are at first narrow in trans- 
verse section ; but as the central canal approaches the posterior surface of the 
medulla they appear as comparatively thick masses, which produce externally the 

Fig. 45. — Section across thr medulla oblongata a 

LITTLE BELOW THE POINT OP THE CALAMUS SCUIP- 

Toaius (Lockhart Clarke). 

c, central canal; /, anteiior median fissure ; f.g., 
funiculus gracilis; /.c, funiculus cuneatus ; t.R,y tuber- 
cle of Rolando ; o, olivary body ; a.ft.^ pyramid ; XI, 
XII, spinal accessory and hypoglossal nerves ; XI'. XI 1', 

their nuclei. 

t.a 

eminences of the clava and the cuneate 
tubercle. Outside the nucleus of the ftmi- 
culus cuneatus an accessory or external nu- 
cleus becomes formed (fig. 48, n.c). From 
this nucleus fibres pass directly into the resti- 
form body. The nerve-cells of the gracile / 

nucleus are for the most part larger than 

those of the cuneate nucleus, but those of the accessory cuneate are larger than 
either (60/* to 80/x). The accessory cuneate nucleus is supposed to represent a 
continuation of Clarke's column of the cord (Blumenau), while in the grey matter 
of the nucleus gracilis and principal nucleus cuneatus most of the ascending fibres 
of the posterior column of the cervical cord become lost. 

From the lower parts of these nuclei fibres are seen to emerge and to sweep forwards 
and inwards in a curved manner (internal arched or arcuate fibres) towards the raphe 
or septum which unites the two halves of the medulla oblongata. Having here 
intercrossed with those from the opposite side in a decussation which lies above 
that formed by the fibres of the pyramids (decussation of the filkt), they foim 
a considerable bundle of longitudinally coursing fibres which lies just dorsal to the 
pyramid and is known as the fillet (lemniscus). Its fibres receive their myelin 
much earlier than those of the pyramid. On section of the fillet higher up some of 
its fibres degenerate downwards and the degeneration also affects internal arched 
fibres connecting them with the opposite nuclei. These therefore have their origin 
from cells higher up in the brain. 

Upper or ventricular part of the medulla oblongata. — ^When the slit-like 
upper end of the central canal opens out into the fourth ventricle, the small remaining 
portion of the base of the anterior horn, which in the closed part was ventro-lateral 
to the central canal, comes to the surface at the floor of the ventricle, and as the 
sections are traced upward increases gradually in size, producing the prominence of 
the funiculus teres. In it, both in the lower part of the bulb where the canal is 
still closed and above where it has opened out, a group of large nerve-cells (n.XII.) 
is seen in all transverse sections. From this group (column) of cells the successive 
bundles of the roots of the hypoglossal or twelfth cranial nerve arise and pass obliquely 
through the substance of the bulb to leave it on its anterior aspect. The tract of 
nerve-cells is accordingly known as the hypoglossal nucleus. 
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At the fourth ventricle the hypoglossal nucleus lies a short distance from the surface 
covered by a flattened bundle of longitudinally running white fibres, which gives this 
mesial triangle of the calamus scriptorius (trigonum hypoglossi) a white appearance. 

Fig. 46. — Section op thb medulla oblonqata 

AT ABOUT THB MIDDLE OP THB OLIYART 

BODT. (Schwalbe. ) f 

/.Z.a., anterior median fissure; n.ar.^ nu- 
cleus arciformis; p., pyramid; XII., bundle 
of hypoglossal nerve emerging from the surface ; 
at 6, it is seen coursing between the pyramid and 
,„^ the olivary nucleus, o. ; /.a.c., external arciform 

fibres ; n,l., nucleus lateralis ; a., arciform fibres 
passing towards resiiform body partly through 
the substantia gelatinosa, g.^ partly superficial to 
the ascetiding root of the 5th nerve, a. V. ; X., 
bundle of vagus root, emerging ; f.r., formatio 
reticularis ; cr., corpus restiforme, beginning 
to be formed, chiefly by arciform fibres, superfi- 
cial and deep; n.c, nucleus cuneatus; n,g.f 
nucleus gracilis ; t, attachment of the ligula ; 
/.«., funiculus solitarius ; n.X., n.X'., two 
parts of the vagus nucleus ; n.XIL, hypoglossal 
nucleus ; n.t., nucleus of the funiculus teres ; 
n.am., nucleus ambiguus ; r., raphe ; J., con- 
tinuation of anterior column of cord ; o\ o", 
accessory olivary nuclei ; j>.o./., pedunculus olivs. 

Nearer to the surface of the floor and nearer also to the median groove is a small 
group of cells, known sometimes as the nucleus of the Ainiculus teres (fig. 46, 
n.L). The <5ells are small and appear to give origin to fibres which belong to the 
vago-glosso -pharyngeal roots. 

Ti.vnrp. 
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Fig. 47.— -Tranbvbrse section op the upper part op the medulla OBLONGATA. (Schwalbe.) 

py,, pyramid ; o., olivary nucleus ; V.a., ascending root of the fifth nerve; VllL, root of the 
auditory nerve, formed of two parts, a. and 6., which enclose the restiform body, c.r. ; «, VIILp., 
principal (dorsal) nucleus of the auditory nerve ; n.VIII.ac,, accessory nucleus ; g, ganglion cells 
in the root ; n.f.t., nucleus of the funiculus teres ; n.XIL, nucleus of the hypoglossal; r., raphe. 

At the base of the posterior horn in the lower part of the bulb, and near the 
centra canal, a group of cells (tig. 43, n, XL) is seen in section, which if traced up- 
wards is found to be pushed to the side as the central canal opens, so that in the 
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floor of the ventricle it lies lateral or dorso-lateral to the hypoglossal nucleus. These 
cells form the upper or bulbar part of the nnolaiis of the spinal accessory.^ 
Above the level where the roots of this nerve cease to come off a mass of grey matter 
with numerous cells is seen lying lateral to the hypoglossal nucleus in a situation 
near the floor of the ventricle corresponding to the prominence of the ala cinerea 
(trigonura vagi) which appears on the surface, and it extends upwards as far as the 
fovea inferior. In connection with it there arise successively bundles of fibres of the 
roots of the vagus and glosso-pharyngeal nerves (lObh and 9bh cranial nerves) : 
those of the vagus beginning at the commencement of the ventricle, and arising 
along the length of the ala cinerea ; and those of the glosso-pharyngeal coming for 
the most part from the upper part of the ala cinerea, and from beneath the inferior 
fovea. The grey matter in question forms then the principal nncleiis of the 
pnanmogastrio and glosso-pharyngeal nerves. 

It has been inferred from the clinical and pathological evidence met with in cases ot 
bulbar paralysis that the motor fibres to the palate and vocal cords, which leave the medulla 
oblongata by the spinal accessory roots, have their real or'gin in the hypoglossal nucleus. On 
the other hand the pars intcrmtdia of tlis seventh nei've is said to arise from the upper end of 
the glosso-phaiyngeal nucleus (Duval). 

Close to this nucleus, but placed somewhat more deeply in the grey matter, is a 
round longitudinal bundle of white fibres termed the funiculus solilarius (figs. 44,«., 
46, /.«.). This bundle, which is surrounded by gelatinous grey matter with many 
small nerve-cells, occnpies the same relation to the ninth and tenth nerves that the 
so-called ascending root of the fifth occupies to the trigeminal. Its fibres appear to 
lose themselves amongst the cells of the enclosing gi'ey matter, and this and the 
bundle gradually disappear when traced towards the spinal coi*d : traced upwards 
they pass out with the bundles of nerve-roots which go to form the vagus and glosso- 
pharyngeal, especially the latter. Both this bundle and those forming the ascending 
root of the fifth have their myelin sheath developed at an early period. As His has 
shown, they grow into the medulla oblongata from the ganglia of the vagus and 
glosso-pharyngeal, in the same way as the posterior roots grow into the medulla 
spinalis from the spinal ganglia. 

Lying in the reticular formation and ventral to the principal mass of grey matter 
which here occupies the floor of the fourth ventricle, is a small detached pear-shaped 
mass of grey matter containing nerve-cells, which is connected by a kind of stalk 
with the rest of the grey matter. This nucleus, which was formerly termed the 
nucieus ambiguus, gives origin to fibi*e8 which pass along the stalk obliquely towards 
the floor of the fourth ventricle and then turn outwards and forwards to issue with 
the root-bundles of the tenth nerve from the side of the bulb. It is therefore an 
accessory vagal nucleus and, in its relation to the grey matter and in the size 
and character of its cells it is a counterpart of the nucleus of the seventh nerve, 
which appears in sections somewhat higher up (in the pons). A prolongation of this 
nucleus gives origin higher up to fibres of the glosso-pharyngeal. 

The issuing bundles of the auditory nerve pass partly dorso-lateral and partly 
ventro-mesial to the restiform body. The dorsal division contains a large number of 
nerve-cells (ganglion radiois cochlearis), which probably give origin to many of 
its fibres. Ventral to the restiform body and between the two roots is another mass of 
ganglion-cells, which has been termed the accessory auditory nucleus (Schwalbe) 
(fig. 47, n.VIILac), From these cells fibres are seen both in the upper part of the bulb 
and in the pons passing transversely towards the opposite side ; they belong to the 

1 The bulbar or accessory part of the nerve : the spinal part of the nerve takes origin in the ventro- 
lateral group of cells of the anterior horn of tho spinal cord (cervical region). 
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system of the trapezium (p. 47). Higher up this nucleus blends with the ganglion 
of the lateral root, the two together forming a ventral nnclaiis for the auditory 
nerve (fig. 49, VIILv,), 

Towards the upper part of the bulb an extensive tract of grey matter containing 
small scattered nerve-cells becomes developed outside the vago-glossopharyngeal 
nucleus. This tract corresponds to the lateral triangular area (trigonum acustici) 
which is seen on the surface outside the ala cinerea. Into it most of the fibres 
of the ventral or vestibular division of the auditory nerve apparently pass ; it is 
termed the inner or dorsal auditory nucleus (fig. 47^ n.VIII.p), Ventral 
to this nucleus is a collection of grey matter with large nerve-cells, the nucleus of 
Deiters. Its cells appear to be connected with the cerebellum, for it becomes 
atrophied after removal of the cerebellar hemisphere of the same side in the new- 
bom animal.* Associated with this group of cells is a longitudinal bundle of nerve- 
fibres which has been termed by Roller the ascending root of the auditory nerve 
(fig. 49, R,), but the precise connection of these fibres with the roots of the eighth 
nerve has yet to be established. Most of these collections of cells will be ^ain 
noticed in dealing with the structure of the pons. 

The nerve-cells in the hypoglossal nucleus are largest ; those in the principal 
nucleus of the spinal accessory of moderate size, and those in the vago-glosso-pharyn- 
geal nucleus are small and fusiform ; those of the principal (dorsal) auditory nucleus 
are the smallest. There are a number of small cells in the ventral part of the hypo- 
glossal nucleus (small-celled hypoglossal nucleus of Roller), but they do not give 
origin to any of the fibres of the nerve (Forel). 

Nucleus of the olivary body. — Besides those collections of grey matter which 
are traceable from the grey matter of the spinal cord, portions occur in certain parts 
of the medulla oblongata, which are not represented in the cord. Of these the most 
striking is the nucleus of the olivary hodtjy which has been termed, from its appear- 
ance in section, the corpus dentalum of the olive (fig. 44). It is enclosed in the 
olivary prominence, and is therefore situated in the lateral area of the bulb, but 
the grey matter is not visible from the surface, being covered by both longitudinal 
and transverse white fibres. It takes the form of a thin wavy lamina, which is 
curved round at its edge so as to form an ovoid scalloped capsule. The open part or 
hilum of this looks towards the middle line and receives a considerable tract of white 
fibres, which emanate from the raphe, being derived to all appearance from the 
opposite olive, and pass into the hilum along its whole extent, forming the so- 
called olivary peduncle {p^o,)^ Under the microscope the nucleus appears as a wavy 
band of neuroglia, with small multipolar nerve-cells embedded in it. The fibres of 
the olivary peduncle diverge as they pass to the grey lamina. They are partly lost 
in the grey matter of the olivary nucleus but mostly pass in small bundles through 
the lamina, those which are more posterior turning backwards and coursing obliquely 
through the posterior part of the lateral area to join the restiform body and thus to 
pass to the cerebellum as internal arched fibres. These internal arched fibres are 
easily distinguishable by their small diameter from the large internal arched fibres 
which belong to the tract of the fillet : moreover they develope their myelin sheath 
later. Others after coursing through the grey lamina and running between the longi- 
tudinal fibres which cover the olive reach the surface, where they bend round and are 
continued as part of the layer of external arched fibres into the restiform body. 
Through the restiform body, the arched fibres and the fibres of the olivary peduncles, 
the cerebellar hemisphere of one side is connected therefore with the olivary nuclei 

^ The nucleus of Deiters was formerly regarded as giving origin to part of the auditory nerve, and 
is also known as the outer or auperiw auditory nucleus (see p. 62). 

3 Some fibres emerge from the hilum and turn sharply round the ventral and lateral borders of the 
dentate nucleus, to which they form a kind cf capsule (fig. 44, s.o.). 
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of both sides. But the connection with the opposite side is the more intimate, for 
it is found that in cases of atropliy of the cerebellar hemisphere of one side, the olive 
of the opposite side is atrophied while that of the same side is intact. And it was 
found by Gudden that after removal in the new-born animal of the one cerebellar 
hemisphere, the opposite olive was atrophied. On the other hand the olivaiy 
nucleus appears to be connected with the cerebral hemisphere of the same side by 
a tract of longitudinal fibres which lies lateral and dorsal to the nucleus in the 
medulla oblongata, and passes up towards the brain in the reticular formation. Thus 

\\ \ 



Fig. 48.— Part of thb ukticolar fohmation op thb mkdulla oblokoata (Ueale). 

r.a.t reticularis alba ; r.g.^ reticularis grisea ; between them a root-bundle of the hypoglossos {X/I\ 
The longitudinal fibres of the reticular formation are cut across ; the transversely coursing fibres m-e 
internal arcuate fibres, passing on the right of the figure towards the raphe. 

the olives are intermediaiy stations between the cerebrum and cerebellum : they hare 
no direct connection with the cord (Flechsig). 

Besides the main olivary nucleus two smaller isolated bands are generally seen 
(figs. 43, 44, 46), looking like separated portions of the chief nucleus. They 
are situated one on the dorsal, and the other on the mesial aspect of the chief 
nucleus, and are known as the outer and inner accessory olivary nuclei. They 
are traversed like the main nucleus by bundles of internal arched fibres going to 
the restiform body, and are frequently connected at one or two places to the main 
nucleus. The inner accessory nuclei are sometimes termed the pyramidal nuclei, 
for they lie immediately behind the pyramids. The root-bundles of the hypoglossal 
nerves generally pass between them and the chief olivary nucleus after traversing 
the olivary peduncle, but sometimes the nerve pierces the chief nucleus near its mesial 
edge. 

Other small collections of grey matter and nerve-cells are scattered in certain 
parts of the formatio reticularis, as well as one or two distinct tracts in connection 
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with the external arched fibres, and a considerable amount in the median septum or 
raphe. These three structures may therefore next be described. 

The formatio reticularis (figs. 43, 44, 46,/.r.) occupies the whole of the anterior 
and lateral areas of the bulb, dorsal to the pyramids and olives respectively. It is 
thus named on account of the appearance which it presents in a transverse section 
viewed under a moderate magnifying power. This reticular appearance is 
caused by the intersection of bundles of fibres belonging to two sets which run at 
right angles to one another. Those of the one set are longitudinal, and these are 
intersected by transverse fibres, which pass obliquely from the raphe outwards and 
somewhat backwards with a curved course towards the frmiculus gracilis and funiculus 
cuneatus, and the olivary nucleus ; and also in the upper part of the medulla oblongata 
towards the restiform body. 

In some parts grey matter with nerve-cells enters into the constitution of the 
formatio reticularis. The cells are especially large and numerous in the reticular 
formation of the lateral area near the anterior area, where in the lower part of 
the medulla oblongata is situated a remnant of the anterior horn ; and its grey 
matter is presumably derived in great measure from the'latter. In the anterior or 
mesial area of the bulb, nerve-cells are mostly absent from the formatio reticularis, 
and this is therefore sometimes distinguished as t\iQ formatio reticularis alba (fig. 48, 
r.a.), from the other or Jormatio reticularis grisea (r.g,). 

The longitudinal fibres of the reticular formation of the anterior area comprise 
at least two sets, viz. :— (1) those which occupy the tract nearest to the pyramids and 
which belong to the tract of the fillet above described ; and (2) those which are pro- 
longed from the i-emainder of the anterior column of the spinal cord after the passage 
of the anterior (direct) pyramidal tract into the outer side of the pyramid. The 
latter become in the higher levels of the medulla oblongata gradually obscured or 
replaced by an accumulation of grey matter which resembles that of the grey reticular 
formation and has been termed by Roller, nucleus centralis. But some of the 
longitudinal fibres of the anterior area remain distinct, and become in the upper 
regions of the medulla oblongata collected into a compact bundle which is known 
as the posterior or dorsal longitudinal bundle. 

The fibres of the reticular formation of the lateral area are prolonged from the 
remains of the lateral column after the lateral pyramidal tract and the dorsolateral 
cerebellar tracts have passed to their respective destinations. Those which are 
nearest the olivary nucleus mostly belong to the anterolateral cerebellar tract (fig. 44). 
The fibres of the lateral area are added to as we trace them upwards in sections, the 
increase being due either to the turning upwards of some of the inner arched fibi*es 
or to the accession of fibres which are derived from nerve-cells in the grey matter 
near the posterior surface, or in the grey reticular formation. 

According to Deiters, the nerve-fibre processes of the nerve-cells of the reticular 
formation all pass downwards, while their branched processes are directed 
horizontally. 

The arched or arcuate fibres of the medulla oblongatn, which have been more 
than once alluded to, are the curved fibres which are seen in transverse sections 
coursing in the plane of the section. From their position they are distinguished into 
external and internal, or superficial and deep. 

The outer or superficial arched fibres (figs. 44, 46) emerge for the most part 
from the anterior median fissure, and passing over the pyramids and olives, many 
of them go to the restiform body. They are added to by deep fibres which come to 
the surface partly in the groove between the pyramids and olives, partly after passing 
through the olives, as before mentioned. Traced back in the anterior median fissure 
they are seen to enter the raphe, and to cross over in it ; after which it is supposed 
that they may become longitudinal, but their further course is not certainly known. 
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The imier or dsep arched fibres emerge from the raphe, and traverse the thickness 
of the bulb, tending towards the olives, the restiform body, and the nuclei of the 
cnneate and slender funiculi. Those which pass through and in front of the olives 
are in continuity with the superficial arched fibres. 

Traced backwards into the raphe, the deep arched fibres cross obliquely to the 
other side of the medulla, where some become longitudinal, joining the fibres of the 
fillet. Others are the fine fibres before alluded to as connecting the cerebellar 
hemisphere with the opposite olive. 



Pig. 49. — Traksvbrsb section of pons Varolii through the origin op the auditory nerve. 
(E.A.S.) (From a photograph. ) Magnified about 4 diameters. 

v.IV., 4th ventricle ; c, white matter of cerebellar hemisphere ; c.d,^ corpus dentatum cerebelli ; 
fi.y flocculus; c.r., corpus restiforme ; i?, Roller's ascending auditory bundle; i), Belter's nucleus; 
VII If issuing root of auditory nerve ; Vlll.d., dorsal nucleus ; VIII.v.^ ventral (accessory) nucleus 
of auditory; n.^r., small-celled nucleus traversed by fibres of the trapezium; tr., trapezium;/., 
fillet ; p.l.b., posterior longitudinal bundle ; /.r., formatio reticularis ; n, n', n", nuclei in formatio 
reticularis ; F.a., ascending root of 5th; s.g., substantia gelatinosa ; «.o., upper olive; VII, issuing 
root of facial ; n. T//., nucleus of facial ; VI, root bundles of abducens ; pt/.^ pyramid bundles ; n.p., 
nuclei pontis. 

Nuclei of the superficial arched fibres. — Amongst the superficial arched 
fibr^, or between them and the subjacent columns of the bulb, small collections 
of grey matter with nerve-cells are here and there met with, which are distinguished 
by the above name. The principal group of cells lies superficial to the pyramid on 
either side (figs. 44, 46, n.ar.). This group becomes very largely developed at the 
junction of the medulla oblongata with the pons Varolii. 

The raphe or septum (fig. 44, r) is composed of fibres which run in part dorso- 
ventrally (fibrse rectae), in part longitudinally, and in part across the septum more 
or less obliquely. Intermixed with the nerve-fibres are a number of nerve-cells in 
grey matter. The fibrae rectae are continuous ventrally with the superficial arched 
fibres, which emerge at the anterior median fissure ; dorsally in the upper part of the 
bulb with fibres from the medullary striae (cf. p. 50). The longitudinal are chiefly 
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fibres which have passed into the raphe as fibrae rectae or as superficial or deep arched 
fibres, and in it have altered their direction and become longitudinal. The obliquely 
crossing fibres are the deep arched fibres which enter or emerge from the raphe. 
Others, however, seem to come from the nuclei of the nerve-roots, and these may 
pass more directly across as commissural fibres either into the reticular formation or 
into the pyramid of the other side, in either case becoming longitudinal. The nerve- 
cells of the raphe are multipolar cells, those in the middle being chiefly spindle- 
shaped. The latter are connected with fibrae rectae (Clarke), whilst the more laterally 
situated ones, at least those near the anterior median fissure, are connected with 
some of the superficial arched fibres. 

Internal structure of the pons Varolii — Sections of the pons are greatly 
modified by the appearance of the transversely coursing fibres between the two halves 
of the cerebellum which have already been noticed. These occupy the whole of the 
ventral portion and enclose and conceal from view the bundles of the pyramids,, which 
can be traced upwards into and through the pons from the medulla oblongata. 

Between the bundles of fibres of this ventral portion of the pons grey matter 
with small multipolar nerve-cells is everywhere found (nudeipontis (fig. 49, n.p,)). 
It is probable that many of the transverse fibres terminate in this grey matter and 
are through it connected in some way with the longitudinal fibres of the pyramidal 
tract ascending through the pons ; but the transverse fibres do not appear to turn 
upwards, for they are smaller than the longitudinal fibres. 

The posterior or dorsal portion of the pons is chiefly constituted by a continua- 
tion upwards of the reticular formation and of the grey matter of the medulla 
oblongata. As in the latter, there exists here also a median septum or raphe, which 
is similar in structure to that of the medulla oblongata. It does not extend through 
the ventral half, being obliterated, or nearly so, by the great development of the 
obliquely and transversely passing fibres, except near the upper and lower borders 
where the superficial transverse fibres of the pons turn in at the middle line ; and 
especially at the upper border where bundles of the same fibres encircle the crura 
cerebri as they emerge from the pons. 

In the reticular formation, in addition to the scattered and reticularly arranged 
grey matter with nerve-cells everywhere met with, there are one or two more 
important collections which lie embedded in this formation and from which nerve- 
fibres arise. One of these is the superior olivary nucleus, another is the nucleus of 
the seventh or facial nerve, and others give origin to portions of the fifth nerve. 

The superior olivary nucleus (fig. 50, o.s,) is a collection of small nerve-cells 
which lies dorsal to the outer part of the trapezium, in what would correspond (as 
indicated by the passage outwards of the roots of the sixth and seventh nerves) to a 
prolongation of the lateral area of the medulla oblongata. In man it is very much 
smaller than the inferior olive, to which it does not present much resemblance in 
form, although in structure and in the size of its cells there is a close similarity. In 
some animals, however, it is larger, and has a distinctly sinuous outline. From it, 
as above mentioned (p. 47), fibres pass into the trapezium ; it may be connected 
through these with the accessory auditory nucleus of the opposite side (p. 55). 
Running upwards on the mesial side of the superior olive between this and the fillet 
is a bundle of fibres which has been termed the central tract of ihe tegmentum, but its 
connections have not yet been satisfactorily ascertained. 

Besides its connection with the contra-lateral accessory anditory nucleus through the corpus 
trapezoides, the upper olive is connected, according to Bechterew, (1) to both the posterior 
(inferior) corpora quadrigemina through the lower fillets, (2) to the cerebellum through the 
restif orm body, (3) with the nucleus of the sixth nerve (and perhaps, also, with that of the third 
and fourth nerves) through the posterior longitudinal bundle, and (4) with the spinal cord through 
fibres passing down the anterior column. 
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The nucleus of the filial nerve (w. VII) lies in the reticular formation just 
dorsal to the superior olivary nucleus, and at some depth, therefore, below the floor 
of the fourth ventricle. It begins to be visible in sections immediately above the 
medulla oblongata, in the form of small isolated groups of nerve-cells, from which 
separate bundles of fibres proceed, and extends three or four millimeters upwards. Its 
cells are of moderate size, and their axis-cylinder processes are directed inwards and 
backwards towards the gi'cy matter of the floor of the ventricle, where they collect 
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Fig. 50. — Section across the lower part of the pons (after Stilling and Schwalbe). \ 

py, pyramld-bunciles continued up from the medulla ; po. transverse fibres of the pons passing from 
the middle cms of the cerebellum, before {pc^) and behind (i>o') the chief pjrramid bundles ; t, deeper 
transverse fibres, constituting the trapezium ; the grey matter between the transverse fibres is not 
represented either in this or in the following figures; r, raphe ; 0.4., superior olivary nucleus ; a. l\ 
bundles of the ascending root of the fifth nerve, enclosed by a prolongation of the grey substance of 
Rolando ; V/, the sixth nerve ; n. VI. its nucleus ; VII, the facial nerve ; Vl/a, ascending portion of 
the faciei root ; n. VII, its nucleus ; VIII, superior root of the auditory nerve ; n. VII I, part of the 
nucleus of Deiters ; v, section of a vein. 

to form a longitudinal bundle, oval in section, which runs for a short distance 
upwards in the grey matter and then turns sharply in a ventrolateral direction, 
traversing the thickness of the pons to emerge on its lateral aspect (fig- 41, B.) 
From facts brought forward by Mendel and supported by Tooth and Turner, the 
facial nerves appear to receive some fibres through the posterior longitudinal bundles 
from the oculomotor nuclei ; these fibres probably being those for the frontalis, 
corrugator supercilii, and orbicularis palpebrarum. On the other hand the fibres to 
the orbicularis oris may arise from the hypoglossal nucleus. 

The motor nucleus of the fifth nerve (fig. 51, nV) comes to view 
in higher sections through the pons, situated a little below the surface close to 
the lateral margin of the fourth ventricle. It contains large pigmented multipolar 
nerve-cells, the axis-cylinders of which pass out into the motor root of the trigeminal. 
Fibres are also seen in the grey matter of the floor of the ventricle connecting both 
this motor nucleus (and also the sensory nucleus, immediately to be described) with 
the raphe, and through this probably with higher parts of the brain. 

The so-called upper sensory nucleus of the fifth nerve (n. F) lies on th^ 
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outer side of the motor root. The cells are small and arranged in clusters sepa- 
rated by the fasciculi of origin of the sensory nerve-root. This collection of cells 
is more extensive than the motor nucleus, being seen in sections higher up the 
pons, and passing below into the so-called "lower sensory nucleus," which is a 
continuation of the grey matter of the tubercle of Rolando, and ultimately, 
therefore, of the substantia gelatinosa of the posterior horn of the spinal cord. 
Passing towards this nucleus into the issuing roots of the fifth nerve is seen, as 
has just been mentioned, in all sections through the middle part of the pons 
a well marked tract of fine fibres which are traceable over the posterior longi- 
tudinal bundle to the raphe, and ultimately pass, it is believed, upwards 
towards the mid -brain. This tract is known variously as the crossed rooty 
the raphe-root, or the central tract of the trigeminal. Its fibres pass by and 

Fig. 51. — Oblique transverse skctiun of the pons 

ALONG THE LINE OK EXIT TRAVERSED BY THE FICTH 
NERVE (E.A.S.). ? 

The section passes through the lower part of the 
motor nucleus {nv') from which a bundle of fibres of 
the motor root, V\ is seen passing ; a part of the upper 
sensory nucleus {nv) is also shown in the section in 
the form of a number of small isolated portions ot 
grey matter. Amongst these are a few bundles of 
the ascending root cut across, but most of these 
have already become diverted outwards to join and 
assist in forming the issuing part of the main or 
sensory root, V ; ar, arcuate fibres near the fourth 
ventricle, which come partly from the raphe, partly 
from a small longitudinal bundle of fibres {I) near 
the median sulcus {m.t. ), and pass outwards to join 
the root of the fifth nerve ; /.r., formatio reticularis ; 
r.f raphe ; s.f., substantia femiginea. 

may in part be continuous with a small oval 

bundle of longitudinal fibres (fig. 51, 1), 

which lies in the grey matter not far from 

the median sulcus, and which resembles in 

appearance the ascending part of the facial 

root. 

The rest of the grey matter of the pons lies near the dorsal surface and appears 

in the floor of the upper part of the fourth ventricle. Besides scattered nerve-cells, 

others are collected at certain parts into definite groups or nuclei from which some 

of the remaining cranial nerves take origin. Like the similarly placed nuclei in 

the medulla oblongata, these also do not lie close to the epithelium which covers the 

surface, but are separated from it by a layer of gelatinous substance (neuroglia) free 

from nerve-cells, termed the ependyma of the ventricle. 

The dorsal nucleus of the auditory nerve (fig. 47, n, VIII p,)^ is prolonged 
upwards underneath the striae acusticse into the pons (fig. 49, Vlll.d,), It is widest 
at about the junction of the medulla and pons, where it extends almost to the middle 
line ; further up it rapidly narrows and becomes shifted towards the lateral boundary 
of the ventricle as the nucleus of the sixth nerve makes its appearance between it 
and the median sulcus. Its cells are small, and it is much broken up by the pas- 
sage through it of fine transverse nerve-fibres. 

The so-called outer or superior nucleus of the auditory nerve, or the nucleus of 
Deiters (Laura) (fig. 49, D ; fig. 50, n.VIII), is characterized by the large size of its 
cells, and lies immediately ventro-lateral to the dorsal nucleus, which has just been 
described. It does not begin to be visible so far down as the latter, but is 
continued as far upwards, rather increasing in size superiorly, whereas the dorsal 
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nncleas diminishes. It is much broken up by longitudinal fibres (ascending 
auditory fibres of Roller). The connection of this nucleus \nth the auditory nerve 
is very doubtful. It undergoes no alteration when the auditory nerve is severed in 
the new-bom animal, whereas section of the spinal cord in the upper cervical region 
of the new-bom rabbit is followed by degeneration and atrophy of this nucleus 
(Monakow). It becomes atrophied after removal of the cerebellar hemisphere of 
the same side in the new-born animal (see also p. 55). 

The ventral naclens of the auditory nerve (see p. 55) which is represented 
in the upper part of the medulla oblongata by a collection of nerve-cells lying in the 
angle between the restiform body and the two portions of the root of the auditory 
nerve (fig. 47, n. VIILac) and by cells interpolated amongst the fibres of the cochlear 
root (p. 55), is placed in the region of the pons between the restiform body and the 
flocculus, and the cochlear root here issues directly from it (fig. 49). Its cells, which 
are small and rounded but multipolar, are enclosed like those of a ganglion, each in 
a nucleated capsule. 

The nnclens of the sixth nerve (common nucleus of the sixth and seventh 
of some authors) consists of a group (column) of large multipolar cells lying on 
either side of the median sulcus (fig. 50, n,VI). It corresponds to the part of the 
fasciculus teres which lies immediately above the medullary striae on the floor of 
the fourth ventricle. It has a close i-elation to the root of the facial, which runs 
along its mesial side {VJIa), curves round it eventually, and appears to receive 
some fibres from it, but it is doubtful if this is really the case (Gowera). The fibres 
of the nerve ran in bundles obliquely ventral waixis and downwards (caudalwards) to 
emerge at the lower border of the pons. Between this nucleus and the median 
groove, along the middle of the fourth ventricle, is an oval bundle of nerve fibres 
(fig. 50;, which rans longitudinally upwards for about 5 mm., and occupies 
nearly the same position ^vith regard to the nucleus of the sixth nerve that the 
longitudinal fibres which cover the hypoglossal nucleus occupy with regard to the 
origin of that nerve. The bundle in question is the ascending part of the root 
of the seventh nerve (p. 61), and when followed upwards in sections its fibres are 
seen to turn sharply outwards and ventralwards, and to become the issuing root of 
the facial. From the nucleus of the abducens, nerve-fibres pass to join the pos- 
terior longitudinal bundle, and in this they run upwards to the mid-brain, where as 
Duval and Laborde have shown they join the issuing oculomotor roots of the oppo- 
site side. This crossed connection between the third and sixth nerves explains 
those cases of lesion of the pons in which paralysis of the external rectus muscle 
of one side is accompanied by that of the internal rectus of the opposite eye. 

Course of nerve-fibres from the spinal cord upward thxongh the medulla 
oblongata and pons. — ^Assuming for convenience of description the existence of 
three white columns of the spinal cord on each side, the various parts of these are 
continued upwards as follows : — 

The posterior column is continued in the medulla oblongata as the white sub- 
stance of the funiculus gracilis and funiculus cuneatus. The longitudinal fibi-es 
appear to end by terminal arborisations in the grey matter which forms the nuclei , 
and numerous deep arched fibres enter or emerge from the same collections of grey 
matter, passing through the raphe from the other side of the medulla, where they 
are continuous with the longitudinal fibres dorsal to the pyramids which form the 
main tract of the fillet (Edinger) (interolivaiy layer of Flechsig). The solitary bundle 
and the " ascending " root of the fifth morphologically represent, as their mode of 
development from ingrowing nerve fibres shows, parts of the postero-lateral column 
of the cord. 

Some fibres also pass from these nuclei, especially from the outer or large-celled 
cnneate nucleus directly into the restiform body of the same side. 
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A large part of the lateral column of the cord, viz., the lateral pyramidal tracts 
passes into the opposite pyramid of the bulb aud proceeds in this and in the 
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Fig. 52. — Dboeicirations in the spinal cord, medulla oblongata, pons varolii, and mesen- 
cephalon OF A MONKEY FOLLOWING HEMISECTION AT THE TWELFTH DORSAL NERVE. (E.A.S.) 

The hemisection was on the left side of the cord, and was complete. The section outlines drawn to 
scale ^dth a camera lucida. The degenerated fibres shown by black dots. Those in the section of the 
lumbar cord are descending, all the rest are ascending, py, pyramidal tract : d.a-l, descending antero- 
lateral tract ; d,a.c^ dorso'lateral ascending cerebellar tract; d.a'.c' (in Pons III.), degeneration of 
fibres of this tract in the white matter of the cerebellar worm ; v.a.c^ ventrolateral ascending cerebellar 
tract; v'.a'.c' (in. Pons II. and III.), degenerated fibres of this tract passing dorsally into the valve of 
Vieussens (in Pons III.) and into the white matter of the vermis (Pons II.) ; n.///., n. F., n, F/., n. F//., 
issuing fibres of the 3rd, 5th, 6th, and 7th nerve-roots ; v.IV,, 4th ventricle. 

ventral part of the pons towards the cmsta (see fig. 24, p. 30). Together with the 
small part of the anterior column of the cord which also enters into the constitution 
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of the pyramid, it there forms the pyramidal tract of the isthvms of Hechsig 
{peduncular tract of Meynert). Some of the fibres of the pyramid, however, emerge 
as external arcuate fibres, and joining the restiform body pass to the cerebellum. 
Moreover, the pyramidal tract is larger in the pons and medulla oblongata than in 
the spinal cord, for as it passes downwards it gives off numerous fibres to end by 
terminal ramifications in the nerve-nuclei of the efferent cranial nerves. Collaterals 
also pass off from the fibres of the pyramids, and even more numerously from the 
longitudinal fibres of the posterior and lateral areas of the medulla oblongata and 
pons to end by terminal ramifications in the grey matter (Kolliker). A part of the 
lateral column of the cord forming the dorso-lateral cerebellar tract (see fig, 52,rf.fl.c.), 
passes at about the middle of the medulla oblongata obliquely backwards in the 
restiform body to the cerebellar worm. The ventro-lateral ascending cerebellar tract 
(v.a,c.) passes into the upper part of the pons and turning dorsally at about the level 
of the exit of the fifth nerve curves backwards and enters the cerebellum over and 
along with the superior peduncle and in the valve of Vieussens. 

The rest of the lateral column runs up dorsal to the olives and contributes to 
form the longitudinal fibres of the reticular formation. These are continued through 
the dorsal parts of the encephalic isthmus towards the corpora quadrigemina and 
optic thalamus. Some of the fibres become collected as they pass up. towards the 
pons into the well-marked fiattened bundle of fibres (fillet) lying dorsal to the 
pyramid. For the fillet is not, according to Edinger, wholly formed of the arched 
fibres which emanate from the nuclei of the contra-lateral posterior columns ; it 
receives an accession of fibres which have already crossed over in the spinal cord 
from the posterior horn (through the anterior commissure), and have passed up the 
antero-lateral column to the medulla oblongata. According to Flechsig and v. 
Bechterew the fillet also contains fibres which are passing from the ventral auditory 
nucleus through the trapezium to the inferior corpora quadrigemina. 

The anterior column of the cord in part is continued into the pyramid of the 
same side, but chiefly dips under the pyramid and forms the longitudinal fibres of 
the white reticular formation in the dorsal part of the mesial area. These pass 
upwards towards the isthmus cerebri. In the pons Varolii ,one tract of them 
becomes collected into a well marked fasciculus {posterior or dorsal longitudinal 
bundle, figs. 53, 54, p,l), and some of the others join the fillet ; their further destina- 
tion will be afterwards noticed. In the region of the medulla oblongata they are 
indistinguishable from one another in the adult, but in the foetus the^r are found to 
develope at different periods and are then readily differentiated (Flechsig). 

A small bundle of fibres of the anterior column of the cord was described by SoUj as 
passing obliquely upwards below the olive, to join the restiform body (see fig. 30, /). This is 
seldom distinct. 

Transition from the pons Varolii to the mid-lirain. — In sections through 
the upper part of the pons (fig. 58) the fourth ventricle, which here becomes rapidly 
narrowed, is roofed over by the two superior peduncles of the cerebellum which are 
passing to the mesencephalon, and by the superior medullary velum and lingula, 
which lies between them. The grey matter of the floor of the ventricle (central 
grey matter) shows on either side near the median groove a group of nerve-cells con- 
tinuous below with the nucleus of the funiculus teres, and above with the nucleus of 
the aqueduct More to the side is the mass of pigmented nerve-cells known as the 
substantia ferruginea (fig. 53, s.f,), and still more laterally at the angle which the 
roof makes with the floor, a column of large spherical scattered cells, along the 
outer border of which a well marked white bundle — the descending root of the fifth 
nerve (vA) — runs downwards towards the middle of the pons where it issues with the 
motor root. These cells and the fibres of the descending root can be traced upwards 
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as far as the superior corpora quadrigemina. Between the central grey matter and 
the reticular formation on either side of the raphe is the now sharply defined dorsal 
(posterior) longitudinal bundle (pi). The fibres which compose this, which receive 
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Fig. 53. — ^Traksvbiise section through thk upper part op the pons (Schwalbe, after StiUing). 
Rather more than twice the nataral edze. ^ 

ja, transverse fibres of the pons ; py, py, bundles of the pyramids ; a, boundary line between the 
tegmental part of the pons and its ventral part ; V, oblique fibres of the lateral fillet, passing towards the 
inferior corpora quadrigemina; I, lateral; P, mesial fiUet; /.r., formatio reticularis ; p.l., posterior 
longitudinal bundle ; «.c.p., superior cerebellar peduncle ; v.m,a., superior medullary velum ; I, grey 
matter of the lingula ; v 4, fourth ventricle ; in the grey matter which bounds it laterally are seen, 
v.d.j the descending root of the fifth nerve, with its nucleus ; «./., substantia ferruginea ; ffc, group 
of cells continuous with the nucleus of the aqueduct. 

their myelin sheaths very early, serve partly as a medium of communication between 
the nucleus of the sixth nerve and the third and fourth nerves, and are partly pro- 
longed downwards towards the spinal cord and upwards towards the optic thalamus. 

Fig. 64. — Section across the junction op the pons 

VAROLII AND MID-BRAIN AT THE PLACE OF EXIT OF THE 
V FOURTH NERVE (Stilling). ThE DORSAL PART ONLY OF 
THE SECTION IS REPRESENTED. 

Aq^ aqueduct of Sylvius ; /F, issuing fourth nerve ; 
JF\ its bundles decussating in the valve of Vieussens ; 
/ r", a bundle cut across in the central grey matter of the 
aqueduct ; d. V, descending root of the fifth nerve ; 
p.lj posterior (dorsal) longitudinal bundle; r, reticular 
formation ; l, lateral fillet ; s.c.p^ superior cerebellar 
peduncle. 

The fillet is also now more distinct from the neighbouring longitudinal bundles of 
the reticular formation, and a considerable part of ifc, known as the lateral fillet, is 
seen to be passing to the side of the pons, where its fibres as they course obliquely 
towards the corpora quadrigemina overlap the superior cerebellar peduncle of the 
same side. As the fillet thus passes gradually to the side it gives place to a round 

^ The details of this and of several of the preceding figures are filled in under a somewhat higher 
magnifying power than that used for tracing the outlines. 
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bundle of longitudinal fibres, which begins to be distinct in this region, and which 
passes upwards to form the mesial bundle of the crusla (mesial fillet). The superior 
cerebellar peduncle as the sections are traced upwards is seen gradually to shift 
ventral- and mesialwards until in sections through the lower part of the mesen- 
cephalon it reaches the raphe, and decussates with its fellow of the opposite side. 

In sections through the upper part of the pons the fibres of the middle peduncles 
which arch upwards as before mentioned, are cut obliquely, and their entrance 
into the cerebellar hemisphere is no longer seen. The pyramidal bundles are more 
scattered and also more numerous than in the lower part, and the grey matter 
between them is increased in amount In the highest sections this grey matter is 
beginning to accumulate ventral to the lemniscus and reticular formation, and to 
contain a considerable amount of pigment in its cells (commencement of substantia 
nigra of mesencephalon). 
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THE GEBEBEXiXjUM. 

The cerebellum (figs. 55, 56, and 58) consists of two lateral hemispheres joined 
together by a median portion called, from the peculiar appearance caused bj the 
transverse furrows or ridges upon it, the worm or vermiform process. This is seen 

Fig. 55. — Infrrior surface of 

THE OEREBELLUM WITH THE 

pi>HS Varolii and medulla 
OBLONGATA. (Prom Sappey after 
Hirschfeld and Leveille.) ) 

1, 1, inferior vermiform pro- 
cess ; 2, 2, median depression or 
vallecula ; 3, 3, postero-inferior 
lobe of the hemisphere ; 4, amyg- 
dala ; 5, flocculus ; 6, biventral 
lobe ; 7, pons Varolii ; 8, middle 
peduncle of the cerebellum ; 9, 
medulla oblongata ; 10, 11, ante- 
rior part of the great horizontal 
fissQie ; 12, 13, smaller and larger 
roots of the fifth pair of nerves ; 
14, sixth pair ; 15, facial nerve ; 
16, pars intermedia ; 17, auditory 
nerve ; 18, glosso-pharyngeal ; 
19, pneumo-gastric ; 20, spinal 
accessory ; 21, hypoglossal nei*ve. 

on the under surface in the fossa between the hemispheres as a well-marked pro- 
jection named the inferior w<yrm^ but above forms only a slight elevation, the 
superior worm. In birds, and in animals lower in the scale, this middle part of the 
cerebellum alone exists, and in mammals it is the first part to be developed and to be 
marked off into subdivisions ; moreover, in most mammals it forms a large median 
lobe very distinct from the hemispheres. 

The cerebellum occupies the posterior fossa of the cranium. Its median portion 
lies behind the 4th ventricle and behind and below the corpora quadrigemina, to 

Fig. 56. —Lower surface of the 

CEREBELLUM WITH THE INFE- 
RIOR (posterior) MEDULLARY 

VELUM. (Allen Thomson after 
Keil and Reichert, and from 
nature. ) | 

The medulla oblongata is cut 
across near the pons Vai-olii ; and 
the latter has been separated 
somewhat from the cerebellum in 
order to bring into view the pos- 
terior medullary velum. To dis- 
play this better the amygdalse 
have been removed. 

/ A, horizontal fissure ; p «, 
postero-superior lobe ; p % and Qy 
postero-inferior lobe ; g, slender 

lobe ; h 1, biventral lobe ; /, flocculus ; c to n, inferior vermiform process, on which are, c, tuber 
valvulse, p, pyramid, tt, uvnla, n, nodule ; j9 r, on each side, placed on the cut surface where the 
amygdala have been removed, points by a line to the kteral part of the inferior (posterior) medullary 
velum ; its median part is lost under the nodule ; v^ v, cavity of the fourth ventricle ; the cavity 
extends on each side into the lateral recess ; m, cut surface of medulla oblongata ; V, VI, roots of the 
fifth and sixth cranial nerves. 

which it appears susj ended by its superior peduncles. Below and at the sides it 
receives the inferior peduncles (restiform bodies) from the medulla oblongata, and 
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from the anterior part of each hemisphere the thick mass of the middle peduncle 
passes forwards and inwards into the pons Varolii. Between the two superior 
peduncles and behind the upper part of the 4th ventricle is a white lamina con- 
tinuous with the white centre of the worm, which thins off into it. This is the 
superior (or anterior) medullary velum or valve of Viemsem ,- it extends as far as 
the corpora quadrigemina, filling up the interval between the superior peduncles. 



Pig. 57.— Portion ov a uedian section of the brain, showing the corpus callosvm, thibd 

VENTRICLE, AQUEDUCT AND FOURTH VENTRICLE, PONS, CEREBELLUM, &C. {Q. D. T.) J 

and becoming continued into the roof of the aqueduct of Sylvius. Below, there is 
a similar white lamina prolonged under and on either side of the nodule from the 
white centre, and stretching over this part of the ventricle towards its lateral 
boundaries (fig. 66, p v). It does not, however, extend far down, but ends with a 
somewhat thickened margin, concave downwards, being prolonged towards the 
calamus scriptorius merely by the ventricular epithelium, which covers its ventral 
surface. To the semilunar lamina thus formed the name inferior (or posterior) 
medullary velum is applied. 

The hemispheres are separated below and behind by a deep notch {posterior 
cerebellm- notch, incisura marsupialis), and above and in front by a broader, shallower 
notch (anterior cerebellar notch, incisura semilunaris). The upper vermiform process, 
although slightly elevated, is not sharply marked off from the dorsal surface of the 
hemispheres, so that the upper surface of the organ, which is on the whole flattened 
but somewhat ridged in the middle (culmen moutictdi), slopes downwards uninter- 
ruptedly on each side and behind (clivus). On the inferior surface each hemisphere 
is convex both from before backwards and from side to side, but is separated 
from its fellow by a deep median fossa, named the vallecula, which is continuous 
behind with the posterior notch, and in which the inferior vermiform process 
(fig. 56, c to n, fig. 58 B, t.v, to n.) lies concealed. Into this hollow the medulla 
oblongata is received in front, and the falx cerebelli behind. 
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The greatest diameter of the organ is transverse, and extends to about four inches 
(10 centimeters) : its greatest width from before backwards is about two inches (5 
centimeters) : of the middle part about one inch and a half (4 centimeters) ; and 
its greatest depth is about two inches, but it thins out towards the lateral border. 
It weighs about 5 oz. 

The cerebellum is characterised by its laminated or foliated appearance, its 
surface being everywhere marked by deep, closely set, transverse and somewhat 
curved, fissures, which extend a considerable depth into its substance, but do not all 
entirely encircle the organ, for many of them coalesce with one another, and some 
of the smaller furrows have even an oblique course between the others. Moreover, 
on opening the larger fissures, other folia are seen to lie concealed within them, not 
reaching the surface of the cerebellum. 

The depth of the fissures can best be estimated in sections through the organ 
taken across the laminae : in such sections each lamina is seen to have a white 
centre and a grey cortex, and the white centres of the laminae appear in the form of 
processes ramiiying from a larger white centre near the middle and anterior part of 
the organ : to the arborescent appearance thus obtained in section the name arbor 
vitcR cerebelli has been applied. 

Externally the most conspicuous fissure is the great horizontal fissure (figs. 
56, 58, fh), which beginning in front at the middle peduncle of either side 
extends round the outer and posterior border of each hemisphere, dipping down into 
the posterior notch. This fissure divides the cerebellum into an upper and lower 
portion, corresponding in fact to the upper and lower surfaces, in each of which 
several lobes, separated by fissures for the most part deeper than the rest, are 
described. Taking the great horizontal fissure to divide the cerebellum into an 
upper and a lower half or surface, we may first consider the parts which are present 
upon the upper sur&ce and which compose the upper half of the organ in both the 
worm and the hemispheres. 

XTPPBIt SUKPACB. — ^The upper worm begins at the superior medullary velum 
between the two superior peduncles and ends at the bottom of the posterior notch in 
a short, concealed transverse lamina, termed the folium cacuminis. It is usually 
described as being formed of five successive parts or lobules, which are termed from 
before back the lingula, the central lobe^ the culnien (culmen monticuli), the clitms 
(clivus monticuli), and the folium cacuminis. Corresponding with these in each 
hemisphere are the large postero-superior lobe^ continued laterally from the small 
folium cacuminis, the posterior crescentiCy continued from the clivus, the anterior 
crescentic lobe, continued laterally from the culmen, the ala lobuli centralis^ continued 
from the central lobe, and sometimes a lateral extension of the lingula. 

Of the fissures which separate these lobes of the upper surface from one another, 
four in number, the first, or most anterior, which may be termed the precentral 
sulcus, lies in front of the central lobe^ and separates it from the lingula. The 
next, or postcentral sulcus, divides the central lobe and its alae from the culmen 
and anterior crescentic lobes. The third, or precltval fissure (also called the antero- 
superior), separates the culmen and anterior crescentic from the clivus and posterior 
crescentic lobes. Lastly, the fourth, or postclival fissure (also called the postero- 
superior), lies inmiediately over the folium cacuminis, and septoites this and the 
postero-superior lobes from the clivus and posterior crescentic. Below the folium 
cacuminis and the postero-superior lobes comes the great horizontal fissure which 
has been already described. 

Besides these interlobar fissures, all of which extend deeply down towards the 
central white substance, there are certain other sulci which on the upper surface 
of the hemispheres are almost or quite as well marked as the interlobar ones, but 
which are less deep or are not seeii on the upper worm. They are best made out in 
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vertical sections of the bemisphere. Two of these intralobar fissures occur in the 
posterior crescentic (clival) lobe and one or two in the anterior crescentic (culmi- 



F.g. 68.— Views of thb uppkr (A) ahd lower (B) surfaces of the cerebellum, natural size. 

From photoqraphs. (E.A.S.) 

In A. l.Of lobulos centralis ; a.l.c, ala lobuli centralis ; m, culroen monticiili ; Lm, lobus 
cnlminis ; d, clivns ; Lcl, lobus clivi ; LcaCf lobus cacuminis ; l.t, lobus tuberis ; s.p.-Cj sulcus poet^ 
centralis ; 8.pr.'cl, sulcus preclivalis ; 8.p,-cl, sulcus postclivalis ; /.A, /.A, fissura horizontalis magna. 

In B. I, lingula ; Lcy lobulus centralis; a.l.c, ala lobuli centralis; sp.-c^ sulcus postcentralis ; 
i?.OT.«, velum meduUare superius ; p.s.c, pedunculus cerebelli superior ; p.c^ pedunculi cerebelli medius 
et inferior ; w, nodulus ; v.m.% velum medullare inferius ; p.fi, pedunculus flocculi ; /, flocculus ; «, 
uvula ; arrit amygdala; py^ pyramis ; Lhiv, lobus biventralis ; t.v^ tuber valvulie seu posticum; /.<, 
lobus postero-inferior ; 2.^, lobulus gracilis anterior ; l.gi^, lobulus gracilis posterior ; s.pr. -gr, f ulcus 
pregracilis ; 8.%.-gr, sulcus intra-gracilis ; s.p.-rfr^ sulcus postgraci lis ; f.h^ fissura borizon talis maguA. 

The vallecula has been somewhat opened out to display the parts of the lower worm. 

nate) (fig. 59). The laminae and fissures of the upper surface all have a subparallel 
transverse direction, curving forwards as they traverse the hemisphere to lose them- 
selves at the anterolateral border in the great horizontal fissure. 
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Lobes of the upper snxfooe. — ^We may now describe in detail the subdivisions 
of the upper surface, taking (since they are directly continuous with one another) 
those of the worm and hemispheres together. 

The lingnla. — ^This is usually confined to the worm, and from the surface it is 
entirely concealed by the next lobe : it is best seen in a median section of the organ 
(figs. 57 and 59). It consists of a small tongue-shaped group of four or five trans- 
verse laminae, which may be said to lie upon the middle of the superior medullary 
velum (fig. 58, I). Its medullary centre is in continuity with the velum, and 
forms part of the roof or dorsal boundary of the fourth ventricle which here has a 
tent-shaped projection into the middle of the cerebellum (fig. 57, 4). 

The lingula gradually shades off at the sides and is usually unrepresented in the 
hemispheres, but its laminss are sometimes prolonged laterally for a httle distance 
over the superior cerebellar peduncle (frenulum Unguke), 

The central lobe and its al». — The central lobe is largely concealed by the 
culmen when the cerebellum is in its natural position, but when the organ is cut 
away from the adjacent structures this lobe is seen in the anterior notch, where 
its laminsB appear at the surface. They are prolonged beyond the limit of the woim 
for some distance along the upper and anterior part of the hemispheres, where 
they form wing-like continuations of the central lobe which are known as the 
al(B lohuli centralis (fig. 58). The central lobe receives a primary branch of the 
arbor vitae which passes upwards and forwards into it from the enlargement of 
the white centre which is known as the trapezoidal body, but the fissures (jn-e- 
central and postcentral) which separate it from the lingula and culminate lobe 
respectively, are not better marked at the surfiace than those which intervene 
between the lamince of the culminate lobe, and, as a glance at the sections (fig. 59) 
shows, its laminae all belong to the same (ascending) group of folia as those which 
constitute the cuhninate lobe. 

The culmen and anterior crescentio lobes : lobns onlminis. — The culmen 
occupies rather more than half of the upper surface of the worm, and, as its name 
implies, constitutes the most prominent part of the upper worm. Its surface shows 
three or four well-marked lamellae, beset by a number of secondary and tertiary folia. 
It is separated from the next part of the worm by a deep groove which descends to 
the middle of the organ ; this sulcus is prolonged, as we have already seen, on to 
either hemisphere, having there been termed the antero-superior sulcus, and passing 
in a curved manner parallel with the general disposition of the laminae on this sur- 
face to the antero-lateral margin, where it runs into the anterior part of the great 
horizontal fissure. The antero-superior sulci together may conveniently be termed 
the preclwaL The subdivision of the hemisphere which is cut off between this 
preclival fissure behind and the postcentral sulcas in front has been known as the 
anterior crescentic lobe {hbus lunatus anterior, Kolliker). The two anterior crescentio 
lobes, together with the culmen with which they are in complete lateral continuity, 
form a main subdivision of the upper surface of the cerebellum, which may appro- 
priately be termed the lohe of the culmen. The lateral parts of the lobe each receive 
three well-marked branches of the medullary centre of the hemispheres ; in the 
central part they come off by a common stem from the corpus trapezoides of the 
worm (fig. 59). 

The divus and posterior crescentic lobes: lobns cliyL — Behind the 
antero-superior or preclival fissure, and extending as far as the folium cacuminis 
(from which it is separated by the postero-superior or postcJival fissure\ is another 
considerable group of laminae which receive their branches from the upper aspect of 
the horizontal stem of the arbor vitae. In a median section of the worm these 
laminae appear to form one group with the folium cacuminis and the laminae of the 
tuber valvulae (fig. 59 A), and this group has been described by Schwalbe as con- 
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Btituting a posterior lobe. In fact, however, the great horizontal fissure below the 
folium cacuminis and the postclival fissure above this folium separate the group 
into three well-marked divisions, of very unequal size it is true in the worm, owing 
to the rudimentary character of the central or cacuminate division, but far more 
distinct and equal in the hemispheres ; they may therefore be conveniently thus 
subdivided in the worm also, and of them, two (the olivus and folium cacuminis) 
belong to the upper worm, the third, tuber valvulae, to the lower. 

Two or three secondary laminae of the clivus reach the surface of the worm, but 
they are beset with many tertiary folia, and other important folia belonging to the 
same group lie concealed in the preclival fissure. 

The lateral extension of the clivus on to each hemisphere is known as the 
posterior crescentic lobe {L lunatics posterior, Kolliker), and the two posterior 
crescentic lobes with the clivus between them, bounded in front by the preclival, 
behind by the postclival fissure, may collectively be termed the lobe of the clivtis. 
The lateral parts of this lobe each receive two or three primary branches of the 
medullary centre of the hemisphere (fig. 59). 

The oombined anterior and posterior crescentic lobes of each hemisphere were formerly 
termed the qoadrilateral lobe. 

The folium cacnxiiinis and postero-superior lobes: lobus caoxuninis. 

— The folium cacuminis is formed by the extremity or apex of the main horizontal 
stem of the arbor vitse vermis (figs. 57. 59). As the vertical section shows, it is 
composed of but a single primaiy folium, which may be either plain or beset 
with rudimentary folia. But at the side of the worm it rapidiy expands, with 
divergence of its bounding fissures and a great increase of size of its main branch of 
the arbor vitae and the formation of numerous secondary and tertiary folia, a large 
lobe being thereby produced at the posterior and upper part of each hemisphere 
which has been termed the postero-superior lobe. The expansion occurs mostly 
above the horizontal plane, and its branch of the arbor vitae has a direction no longer 
directly backwards, but rather upwards and backwards ; this upward shifting 
appears to be due to the great development of the lobes of the lower surface of the 
hemisphere. The postero-superior lobes are bounded, like the folium cacuminis itself, 
in front and above by the postclival fissure, below by the great horizontal fissure ; 
joined as they are in the middle line by the folium cacuminis, they form a great 
winged mass which occupies the posterior third of the upper surface of the cerebellar 
hemispheres, and forms the rounded postero-lateral border ; to this conjoined mass 
the term bbus cacuminis may be applied. 

UNDBK SUBFACB. — Turning now our attention to the under surfisice of the 
organ, we here meet with considerably greater complexity, and the correspondence 
between the parts of the worm and those of the hemisphere is less clearly apparent. 
The lower worm extends from the inferior medullary velum to the folium cacmninis 
(great horizontal fissure), and the parts or lobules which are enumerated in 
it are four in number, viz. : from before back (1) the nodule, (2) the uvula, 
(8) the pyramid, and (4) the tuber valvulce seu posiicum. On the hemisphere a 
greater number of lobes are distinguished, viz. : (1) the flocculus, corresponding 
with the nodule ; (2) the tonsil (amygdala), corresponding with the uvula ; 
(8) the bfventral lobe, corresponding with the pyramid ; (4) the slender lobe, formed 
of an anterior and a posterior part well marked off from one another ; and (5) the 
inferior semilunar lobe, which also shows a tendency to subdivision. This 
last lobe corresponds with and is directly in lateral continuity with the tuber 
posticum of the wonn. The slender lobes are interpolated in the hemisphere, and 
have not any obvious prominence of the worm corresponding with them, but they 
appear to represent a development of certain rudimentary folia which are seen in 
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sagittal sections of the worm on the lower part of the stalk of the tuber valvules, 
entirely concealed by the pyramid (see fig. 59 B). If this is the case, then the com- 
bined slender and inferior semilunar lobes may be reckoned as collectively forming 
a primary subdivision of the hemisphere, corresponding with the tuber posticum 
of the worm and to which the term postero-inferior may be applied,^ and the two 
postero-inferior lobes, together with the tuber valvulae which unites them in the 
middle line, may collectively be spoken of as the lobus tuberis. This large lobe 
occupies at least two-thirds of the inferior surface of the cerebellum ; of the re- 
maining third more than one-half is occupied by the combined pyramid and biven- 
tral lobes, about one-third by the uvula and amygdalae, and the small remaining 
portion by the nodule and flocculus. 

Fissnres of the under surfleu^. — The lobes of the under surface of the 
organ are separated from one another by fissures extending deeply into both the 
worm and hemispheres. In the worm there are three such interlobar depressions, 
viz. : one between the nodule and the uvula (postnodular), one between the uvula 
and pyramid {prepyramidal), one between the pyramid and tuber valvulae (jpost- 
pyramidal), besides the middle of the great horizontal fissure separating the tnber 
valvulsB from the folium cacuminis. In the hemispheres a larger number is 
apparent. The postnodular sulcus passes laterally into a groove curved with its 
convexity forwards which first limits the amygdala in front and then passes between 
the flocculus and biventral lobe to join the anterior end of the great horizontal 
fissure. The prepyramidal sulcus curves laterally round the outer side of the 
amygdala, separating it from the biventral lobe : it joins the postnodular in front 
of the amygdala. From the §ides of the postpyramidal sulcus three deep fissures, 
concentric with one another, curve outwards and forwards over the under surface of 
the hemisphere. The most anterior of these, and also the shortest, passes at first 
more forwards, concealed by the amygdala before curving round in the manner 
described. It lies between the biventral and slender lobes, and may be termed the 
anterior arcuate or pregracile sulcus. The second of the three concentric fissures 
subdivides the slender lobe into two nearly equal parts (lobulus gracilis anterior and 
lobulus gracilis posterior) ; we may distinguish it as the middle arcuate or mid' 
gracile. The third, which is the longest, separates the slender lobe from the 
inferior semilunar lobe ; like the other two it arises at the mesial edge of the hemi- 
sphere opposite the depression (postpyramidal sulcus) between the pyramid and the 
tuber valvute, and arches round on the lower surface of the hemisphere with its 
concavity forward to fall into the great horizontal fissure at the antero-lateral margin. 
This fissure may be termed the posterior arcuate or posfgracile. Behind this 
again there is a fairly well marked deep fissure, serving to subdivide the inferior 
semilunar lobe. This may be termed the lower or lesser horizontal sulcus. Lastly, 
the deep antero-posterior grooves which mark off the lower worm may conveniently 
' be termed the sulci valUculo^ {dexter ei sinister). 

Lobes of the under surfEbce. — The lobes of the under surface of the organ 
as already enumerated may be now more particularly described in order from before 
back. 

The nodule and flooenlns: lobus noduli. — The nodule occupies much the 
same position relatively to the inferior medullary velum and tent of the fourth 
ventricle that the lingula occupies with regard to the superior medullary velum, but it 
is usually better developed than the lingula. Although sometimes merely composed 
of a few transverse laminae set upon the median part of the inferior medullary velum, 
it more often appears as a distinct prominence having a separate branch of the 

* In the previons edition of this work, the term postero-inferior was used as * synonym for the 
inferior semilunar lobe. 
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arbor vitae (fig. 69 A). It can only be seen after the cerebellum is separated from 
the medulla oblongata and pons, or in a median section, being almost entirely con- 
cealed by the uvula when the organ is viewed from below. The lateral part of 
the inferior medullary velum is continued on either side of the nodule as a thin 
white semilunar band with a thickened concave free lower border (fig. 58 B, r.m.*). 
Traced laterally towards the hemisphere, the white lamella becomes thickened and 
covered with gi'ey matter (pedunculus JloccuH)^ and at length expands into a small 
irregular lobule lying in the groove between the biventral lobe and the middle 
peduncle of the cerebellum, and composed of a few short irregular laminae, which 
tend to diverge from the attachment of the stalk. The nodule, with the inferior 
medullary velum, the stalk of the flocculus, and the flocculus itself constitute 
collectively a small but distinct subdivision of the cerebellum (lohis noduli). 

Other smaU portions of laminated grey matter sometimes occnr attached to the flooculns, 
nsaaUy lying between it and the middle peduncle. These have been termed acce$sory 
floeeuU, 

The UYola and tonsils: lobus nvnl». — The uvula forms a considerable 
portion of the lower worm, being elongated from before back ; three considerable 
secondary laminae, beset with eight or more tertiary folia, appear at the surface. 
It is least prominent close to the nodule, and from this part it enlarges rapidly 
downwards and backwards to attain its greatest prominence next to the pyramid. 
Like the nodule and the pyramid it is purely a median prominence, being separated 
from the hemispheres by the deep groove (sulcus valleculae) which prolongs the 
vallecula on either side of this part of the worm. At the bottom of this groove 
on either side of the uvula is a low corrugated greyish ridge which connects the 
narrow stalk of the uvula with the stalk of the tonsil : this concealed connecting 
ridge is known as the furrowed land. From its outer extremity the rounded 
amygdala projects downwards and backwards into the vallecular groove, concealing 
the sides of the uvula mesially, and the narrow connection between the pyramid 
and biventral lobe posteriorly. The uvula, furrowed band and tonsil constitute col- 
lectively another distinct subdivision of the hemisphere {amygdalo-uvular lobe, lobtcs 
uvula). The amygdala or tonsil forms a rounded projection of about 10 or 12 
folia, which run nearly in a sagittal direction, so that in a sagittal section of the 
cerebellum passing through the tonsil, its branch of the arbor vitae appears expanded 
and not obviously dendritic (fig. 59 C). Above and in front it has a few transverse 
laminae which are only seen in sections, being concealed, in the natural position of 
the parts, by the rest of the projection. Opposite the inferior medullary velum 
its white matter comes for a certain distance to the surface, covered, of course, by 
pia mater. The amygdala is lodged in a depression (nidus avis) at the front of the 
vallecula, which is bounded by the uvula mesially and the biventral lobe laterally ; 
the surface which rests against the uvula is nearly smooth, as is the corresponding 
concave surface of the uvula ; a continuation of the postnodular sulcus separates 
it from the inferior medullary velum. 

The pyramid and biventral lobes : lobns pyramidis. — The pyramid forms 
the most marked prominence of the lower worm, but as seen from the surface, it 
shows only three or four transverse laminae. It is in reality a long clavate projection 
attached to the stem of the arbor vitsB by a narrow stalk, and it is not only separated 
from the uvula and tuber valvulae by deep fissures, but also from the hemispheres 
by the sulcus valleculae on either side of it. Its connection with the biventral lobe 
of the hemisphere is here maintained by a low narrow ridge, which joins the stalk 
of the pyramid with the mesial pointed extremity of the biventral lobe. This 
connecting ridge is evidently analogous with the furrowed band of the preceding 
lobe, but it is an even less distinct structure To see it the amygdala must be 
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removed, or a vertical section made through the organ, passing just to the outer 
side of the pyramid. The biventral lobe is roughly triangular in shape, with 
the base forwards abutting on the postnodular sulcus, and the apex directed 
backwards and inwards towards the root of the pyramid. The outer side is 
bounded by the outwardly curved pregracile fissure, the inner by the side of 
the vallecula, but is concealed by the amygdala, which projects over the lobe. 
The laminaB have a curved direction radiating from the apex towards the base of the 
triangle. The lobe is partly bisected by a fissure (midventral) deeper than the 
rest, and becoming better marked towards the base. This fissure divides the lobe 
into an inner and an outer portion ; from this subdivision its name has been 
derived. Collectively, the pyramid, the connecting ridges, and the biventral lobes 
constitute a distinct division of the cerebellum, to which the name lobe of the 
pyramid may be applied. 

The tnber posticum and postero-inferior lobes: lobus tuberis. — The 
tuber valvulse sen posticum, which constitutes the hindermost division of the inferior 
worm, exposes about five or six tertiary folia (laminae transversales inferiores) at 
the surfece between those of the pyramid and the folium cacuminis. It differs 
from the other constituents of the inferior worm, and resembles those of the 
superior worm in being obviously prolonged laterally into and gradually enlarging 
to form the corresponding hemisphere lobes (fig. 58 B, t.Vy It). These conjoined 
postero-inferior lobes of the hemispheres with the tuber valvulas of the worm 
collectively form a large alate mass {lobus tuberis), bounded in front by the 
anterior arcuate or pregracile fissure, which separates it from the pyramidal 
(biventral) lobe; behind by the great horizontal fissure, which also limits it 
antero-latei-ally. Its laminse run in a curved manner, concentrically with these 
fissures, and it is separated into four crescentic parts by three concentric fissures 
two deep and complete, the middle arcuate and the posterior arcuate and a third 
only slightly less deep, the lesser horizontal fissure. Of these four parts the two 
anterior, about equal in size, form what has been termed the slender lobe (lobus 
gracilis) ; the two posterior, of which the hinder one is the larger, together form 
what has been termed the inferior semilunar lobe. 

The whole cerebellar worm may thu8 be regarded as subdivided by deep sulci into nine 
parts or lobes, each of which has a corresponding lobe of the hemisphere continuous with it. 
This continuity is obvious upon the upper and posterior aspects of the organ, but on the inferior 
aspect it tends to be rudimentary and is moreover concealed within the sulci valleculse. The 
combined lobes which are thus formed by the continuity of the lob6s of the worm with those 
of the hemispheres are as follows : — (1) lobus lingulas, (2) lobus centralis, (3) lobus culminis, 
(4) lobus clivi, (6) lobus cacuminis, (6) lobus tuberis, (7) lobus pyramidis, (8) lobus uvulae, 
and (9) lobus noduli. The hemisphere-parts of the lobus lingular and of the lobus centralis 
are rudimentary, but otherwise the hemisphere-parts of the lobes are considerably larger than 
those of the worm, in some cases, as in that of the lobus cacuminis and the lobus tuberis, the 
difference of size being very great. The former (lobus cacuminis) is, in fact, represented in 
the worm by a single concealed folium only, while a large portion of the lobus tuberis, viz., 
the lobus gracilis, can hardly be said to be represented in the worm. These nine lobes are 
separated from one another by interlobar fissures, which are all nearly equally well marked in 
the hemispheres, whilst in the worm some are less developed, particularly those above and 
below the folium cacuminis. This median part of the lobus cacuminis is, therefore, 
imperfectly marked off from the clivus above and the tuber valvulaa below, the three together 
forming a very distinct posterior subdivision of the worm. 

The relations between the parts of the worm and those of the hemispheres, and the fissures 
which separate the several lobes from one another, as well as those which serve to subdivide 
the lobus tuberis, are indicated in the accompanying table : — 
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DiAQBAMHATiO Tablb to show the corresiwiiding parts of the "worm and hemispheres and 
the fissures which separate them into lobes. The positions of the principal intra-lobar 
fissures of the hemisphere are marked by thin lines. 
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Description of the arbor vitsB cerebeUi. — When a section is made through 
the worm or through either hemisphere across the direction of the folia, the organ is 
seen, as already mentioned, to be composed of a white or medullary centre and of a 
uniform cortex of grey matter, and the section presents a dendritic appearance 
(arbor yitae cerebelli) in consequence of the fact that the larger laminae are them- 
selves formed of secondary, and these again are beset with tertiary folia. It is 
only in such sections that the relative depth and importance of the fissures can be 
estimated, and a description of the sections is therefore fully as important as that 
of the surface-markings, and is in fact necessary for the elucidation of the latter. 

The mode of transition of the parts of the worm into those of the hemispheres 
can also best be made out by the inspection of successive sagittal sections ; 
beginning with a median section through the worm, and passing gradually to the 
side, the successive sections being made in planes parallel with the median plane, or 
only so far inclined to it, and to one another, as to cut the majority of the lamellae 
at right angles. 

1. Section of the cerebellum in the median plane of the tvorm (fig. 59 A, and 
fig. 57). In front we notice the tent of the fourth ventricle projecting with a 
sharp angle into the enlargement of the white substance known as the corpus 
irapezoides (c.tr). The apex of the angle is directed backwards with a slight down- 
ward tilt, so as to leave only a thin layer of white matter — the middle part of the 
inferior medullary velum — between it and the nodule. The corresponding layer of 
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white matter between the cavity of the fourth ventricle and the lingula is the 
middle part of the superior medullary velum. The two vela are prolonged like roots 
upwards and downwards from the anterior or ventral side of the corpus trapezoides. 
From the upper part of the corpus trapezoides two branches diverge, one upwards 
with a slight inclination forwards, this is the branch to the central lobe ; the 
other, the thickest and strongest of all the branches of the arbor vitae of the 
worm, passes upwards and backwards into the culmen. This stem of the culmen 
gives off secondary branches on either side. Of those which are directed upwards 
and forwards, the one nearest the base is rudimentary, and enters a small lamina 
concealed at the bottom of the postcentral fissure : the next two are large, and 
enter laminae which reach the surface, but before attaining it they may themselves 
fork. The prolongation of the stem also reaches the surface, being first bifurcated, 
but the branches from the lower or posterior side of the stem of the culmen, two, 
three or more in number, pass into short laminae which mostly lie concealed within 
the preclival fissure. 

Prolonged backwards from the postero-inferior angle of the corpus trapezoides 
is a narrow horizontal stem, which after a course of about two centimeters, ends 
directly in the medullary centre of the folium cacuminis, often passing round a 
slight curve just before reaching this. From the upper side of this horizontal stem 
about five branches pass upwards and backwards, and from the lower side about 
as many pass downwards and backwards, but all are not of equal importance, for 
some merely enter rudimentary lamellae which are concealed at the bottom of the 
Interlobar fissures, and only a few enter lamellae which reach the surface. 

Of those which pass from the upper side of the horizontal stem all may be 
considered to belong to the clivus. Of the more anterior of these some are rudi- 
mentary, one or two less so, but all enter lamellae which are completely concealed 
in the preclival fissure. The hindmost is larger and longer and reaches the surface ; 
it gives off a vertical branch which passes into the upper part of the lobe nearest 
the culmen, bifurcating near the surface, and is then continued on in a nearly 
horizontal direction parallel to and overlying the folium cacuminis. 

Of the branches from the lower side of the white centre and its horizontal pro- 
longation three are of great importance. The foremost one passes from the corpus 
trapezoides almost vertically downwards for about six or eight mm. into the uvula, 
giving off only small lateral branches ; it then gives off successively two or three 
branches which course downwards and forwards, usually bifurcating before reaching 
the surface. Only short branches are given off backwards fi^om the main part of the 
uvula stem. 

About two or three nmi. behind the branch to the uvula, that to the pyramid 
passes off. This has a general direction downwards and backwards ; it gives off 
lateral branches as it proceeds, most of which are small, but one or two longer 
branches come off on its anterior aspect and pass to the surface nearly vertically 
downwards. 

Following the horizontal stem back, two or three rudimentary offshoots are seen 
entering small lamellae which are concealed within the postpyramidal fissure, until 
finally, about 15 mm. from the corpus trapezoides and 5 mm. from the base of the 
folium cacuminis, another considerable branch passes off at an acute angle, with a 
curve forwards and downwards into the tuber valvulae. Its lateral offshoots, which 
are at first short, become gradually longer, corresponding with the expanding form 
of this lobe of the worm. 

The deepest fissures of the median section are the precentral, the postcentral, 
the preclival, the prepyramidal, the postpyramidal, and the postnodular (see 
fig. 59 A). The postclival fissure is here quite shallow, the great horizontal only 
slightly deeper. The genei'al grouping of the branches of the arbor vitae is into 
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A 

"monUcuZu 



vektr.I7 
Fig. 59. — Four succkssiye sagittal sections ov the cerebellitx to show its internal structure, 

THE RELATIVE DEPTH OF THE FISSURES, AND THE QROUPING OV THE LAMINiE. (E. A. S.) Nearly 

twice the natural size. (From photographs. ) 

A, median section of the worm. 

B, section near the edge of the worm at the transition into the hemisphere. 
0, at the edge of the hemisphere. 

D, through tibe middle of the hemisphere. 
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five divisions (irrespective of the white matter of the Kngnla and nodule), viz., two 
ascending (central lobe and calmen), a posterior group (clivus, folium cacuminis, 
and tuber valvulae), and two descending (pyramid and uvula). 

2. Arbor vitcB at transition of worm into Jiemisphere (fig. 59 B). With the 
general enlargement of the organ as the worm passes into the hemisphere the white 
centre becomes greatly increased in amount. This affects all parts of it, but first 
and most markedly the corpus trapezoides and the root of the branch into the 
culmen, which is here a large square mass of white matter from which three distinct 
branches pass towards the upper surface of the culmen, which is subdivided by two 
deep fissures (anterior and posterior intraculminate) into as many parts. A short 
branch also passes forwards from the corpus trapezoides into the ala lobuli centralis. 
The lingula is still seen in this section, and the superior medullary velum is 
becoming thickened by the fibres of the superior cerebellar peduncle. The 
horizontal stem of the arbor vitas is also much thicker, and from it the branches 
of the clivus pass upwards as two main stems, which go towards the surface, 
bifurcating as they approach it ; there are concealed folia in the pre- and post- 
clival fissures. The postclival fissure is now deep, as is also the great horizontal, 
and between the two a lobe, fan-shaped in section (the postero-superior), is now 
visible, having a distinct large bifid branch of the arbor vit» directed upwards and 
backwards into it, each ramus dividing more than once before reaching the surface. 
Between the great horizontal and the postpyramidal fissure a large branch passes 
downwards and. backwards, and gives off several well-marked rami from its lower 
border, three or more reaching the sui*face. The branch into the pyramid is broader 
at its root ; in fig. 59 B^ the section passes outside the uvula, and has taken a slice 
off the amygdala. 

8. In a sagittal section altogether beyond the vermis and fust within tJie limit 
of the hemisphere, what in the worm constitutes the horizontal stem of the arbor 
vitae, has become greatly enlarged, and has now blended with the enlarged corpus 
trapezoides to form the large central white mass of the hemisphere (fig. 59 0). 
In this the nucleus dentatus is now seen, and appears as a thin irregularly triangular 
wavy band of grey matter, with the blunt apex of the triangle directed posteriorly 
towards the horizontal fissure and the open base looking forwards and receiving the 
great mass of fibres of the superior cerebellar peduncle which now replaces the 
superior medullary velum. Above the level of the horizontal fissure seven or eight 
principal processes of the white centre extend into the lobes of the upper surface : 
the most anterior is small, and passes forwards into the diminishing ala lobuU 
centralis ; three enter the anterior crescentic lobe (in the section here figured they 
still appear to come off from a common stalk) ; two or three, the posterior crescentic ; 
and a large branch directed obliquely upwards and backwards passes into the 
postero-saperior or cacuminate lobe : between these principal branches are a few 
rudimentary ones passing into concealed lamellss, of which there are groups at the 
bottom of the pre- and postclival fissures. Besides the postcentral and the pre- and 
postclival fissures, two other fissures divide the anterior crescentic lobe into three 
parts, and other fissures divide the posterior crescentic. The cacuminate lobe is not 
thus subdivided by complete fissures. 

Below the level of the great horizontal fissure six or seven main branches come 
off from the white centre. Two of these pass into the inferior semilunar lobe ; 
one, the posterior, being very large and bifid or trifid ; one passes into each division 
of the lobus gracilis, one into the biventral lobe, and a broad anteriorly directed 
branch into the amygdala. A seventh smail ofbhoot, directed almost due forward, 
belongs to the stalk of the flocculus. In sections still further outwards (fig. 59 D) 
the conditions are much the same as here described, except that the ala lobuli 
centralis, and the amygdaloid branch are no longer seen, and the branch into the 
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biventral has become distinctly bifid. The nucleus dentatus does not extend far 
into the lateral part of the hemisphere, and the superior cerebellar peduncle is no 
longer cut ; but fibres are seen streaming from the white centre of the hemisphere 
into the middle and inferior peduncles. The general conformation of the section 
is somewhat altered, but the number and relations of the sub-divisions of the 
hemisphere is not materially different, and the several branches of the arbor vitse 
and the more important fissures are readily recognizable. 

Nuclei in tlie white matter of the cerebellum. — The dentate nndens 
(corpus ciliare, corpus dentatum) of the cerebellum (figs. 59 C, and 60, n.rf.), very 



^g. 60. — Sbction across thb ckrbbsllum and mkdulla oblohqata showing thb position of thb 

NUOLBI IN THB MBDULLAKY OBNTRB Of THB GBREBBLLUM. (Stilling.) f. 

n.d., nucleus dentatus cerebelli ; s., band of fibres derived from restiform body, partly covering the 
dentate nucleus ; 8.c.p. , commencement of superior cerebellar peduncle ; com', com", commissural fibres 
crossing in the median white matter. 

similar to that already described in the olivary body of the medulla oblongata, 
presents the appearance of a waved line of compact yellowish brown substance, 
containing white matter within. The wavy character is more apparent in horizontal 
than in vertical sections through the hemisphere. The line is interrupted at its 
anterior and mesial part {hilum)y where the superior cerebellar peduncle emerges 
from it. The dentate nucleus may be described as consisting of a plicated pouch or 
capsule of grey substance open at one part and enclosing white matter in its interior, 
like the dentate nucleus of the lower olivary body. 

In addition to the corpus dentatum certain other portions of grey matter, which 
have been only more recently recognised, are found in the white centre of the 
cerebellum (Stilling). They are three in number on each side and are termed 
respectively the nucleus emboliformis, nucleus globosus, and nucleus fastigii (figs. 60, 
61). The nndens embolifomiiB is a small clavate mass of grey substance lying 
mesially to and partly covering the hilum of the dentate nucleus. On the inner side 
cf the nucleus emboliformis, between it and the middle lijie, is a streak of grey 
matter passing antero-posteriorly and ending behind in an enlarged extremity. This 
has been named the nndens globosns. Finally, close to the middle line, where 

o 2 
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it is only separated from its fellow by a narrow septum of white matter, is a rather 
larger portion of grey substance, which lies in the anterior part of the white centre 
of the worm, and close to the upper wall of the tent-like projection in the roof ot 
the fourth ventricle. It is termed the nuclens of the roof or nucleiis fastigii. 

Fig. 61. — Horizontal sbction through 

THB WHITE CENTRB OF THE CEREBELLUM, 
SHOWING THE NUCLEI OP GREY HATTER. 

(From Henle, after Stilling.) f 

Tbe section is taken just over the roof of 
the fourth ventricle. The nuclei are repre- 
sented lighter than the white matter in which 
they are embedded. 

df corpus dentatum ; x, nucleus emboli- 
formis ; y, y, nucleus globosus ; z, nucleus 
fastigii. Above the two coalesced roof-nuclei 
are seen some of the fibres of the superior 
(anterior) decussatiou, and above these agaizk 
the laminae and furrows of the lingula (Lg) ; 
whilst below the roof-nuclei one or two- 
laminae and furrows of the inferior vermiform 
process are included in the section. Ccq, 
superior cerebellar peduncle. 

These several portions of grey matter 
are not entirely isolated, but are 
connected here and there both with 
one another and with the dentate 
nucleus. 

The structure of the corpus den^ 
tatum resembles that of the olivary body. Stellate cells tsW*^^ to -s-gW^h inch 
(6/i to 10/i) in size, lie in grey matter which is traversed by bundles of nerve-fibres^ 
passing in various directions but chiefly frgm without inwards. 

The nucleus emboliformis agrees closely in structure with the nucleus dentatus, to 
which it seems to bear the same relation as do the accessory olivary nuclei to the 
chief olivary nucleus. The nucleus fasiigii and nucleus globosus differ somewhat m 
structure from the dentate nucleus, and chiefly in the much larger size of their cells, 
which, according to Meynert, are very similar to those of the nucleus of Deiters in 
the medulla oblongata (see p. 56). 

Commissural fibres in the white matter of the oerebelliim. — Two chief 
sets of decussating commissural fibres were described by Stilling in the middle line of 
the cerebellum ; one at the superior part of the worm at the base of the central 
lobvlQ—the superior commissure (fig. 60, com') ; the other at the inferior part 
{inferior commissure {com")). Commissural fibres also pierce the nuclei of the 
roof. In addition to these crossing fibres, which connect the two halves of the 
white centre, other association fibres connect one lamina with another, passing 
in the white substance of the laminae across their general direction, and arching 
round the fissures between the laminae. 

PeduxLoles of the cerebeUam.— The cerebellar peduncles are constituted by^ 
white fibres which pass out from or into the white medullary substance of the 
hemispheres. 

The superior peduncles {crura ad cerebrum) emerge from the upper and mesial 
part of the medullary substance of the hemispheres, and run upwards and forwards 
towards the corpora quadrigemina, under which they eventually pass and thus dis- 
appear from the surface. They are situated at first at the side, but subsequently in 
the roof, of the upper part of the fourth ventricle. These peduncles are concealed 
by the upper part of the cerebellum, so that to see them properly this must be 
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divided in the middle line and turned aside. When this is done the superior crura, 
with the superior medullary velum stretched out between them, are brought into 
view. Their further course in the mid-brain will be subsequently traced. 

The fibres of the superior peduncle pass almost entirely out of the interior of the 
dentate nucleus (intraciliar fibres), but some fibres curve round the outer side of this 
without passing into it (extraciliar), and some of the mesial fibres are traceable 
directly into the white substance of the worm. Probably many of the fibres of 
these peduncles which emerge from the dentate nucleus are connected with its cells, 
but others pass in bundles through the grey lamina which composes it, without 

Pig. 62. — FlOURB SHOWING TUE THUEE PAIRS 
OF OSBEBBLLAR PEDUNCLES. (From 

Sappey after Hirschfeld and LeveiUe.) 

On the left side the three cerebellar pe- 
<luncles have been cut short ; on the right 
side the hemisphere has been cut obliquely 
to show its connection with the superior and 
inferior peduncles. 

1, median groove of the fourth ventricle ; 
2, the same groove at the place where the 
auditory strite emerge from it to cross the 
floor of the ventricle ; 3, inferior peduncle 
or rostiform body ; 4, funiculus gracilis ; 
5, superior peduncle ; on the right side the 
dissection shows the superior and inferior 
peduncles crossing each other as they pass 
into the white centre of the cerebellum ; 
^, fillet at the side of the crura cerebri ; 
7, lateral grooves of the crura cerebri ; 8, 
corpora quadrigemina. 

being thus connected. They appear to go eventually to the superficial grey matter 
of the laminae. 

From the superior medullary velum longitudinal fibres can be traced passipg into 
the white centre of the worm. These are chiefly fibres belonging to the antero- 
lateral ascending cerebellar tract (see pp. 25 and 65). 

Many, if not most, of the fibres of the superior peduncle originate in cells within the 
<cerebellum, and undergo degeneration as the result of lesions of that organ (see p. 93). But 
in a case, reported by Mendel, of lesion of the left thalamus opticus, a well-marked bundle of 
«legenerated fibres was traceable through the tegmentum of the left side mesial to the nucleus 
tegmenti, across to the right side at the decussation of the superior peduncles, and along the 
outer side of the right superior peduncle to the right hemisphere. 

The middle peduncles (crura ad pontem), distinguished by the small size of their 
fibres, coming from the pons Varolii, enter the lateral part of the white matter in two 
main bundles. One of these, composed of the superior transverse fibres of the 
pons which pass obliquely downwards over the others (fig. 30, «), radiates into 
the lateral and lower parts of the medullary centre of the hemispheres. The 
other bundle, which is formed of the lower transverse fibres of the pons, is joined 
at its passage into the white centre by the restiform body or inferior peduncle 
<fig. 80, k), and the fibres of both turn upwards and radiate into the upper parts 
of the medullary centre of the hemisphere, and partly into the upper part of the 
worm (but most of the pons fibres enter the hemisphere). Those peduncular 
fibres which pass into the worm are derived chiefly from the restiform body, and 
include the large fibres of the dorso-lateral cerebellar tract, most of which go to the 
same side but some pass across to the opposite side. Those which enter the hemi- 
sphere curve over the corpus dentatum, and are termed by Stilling the semicircular 
fibres (fig. 60, s). They come mainly from the opposite olivary through the resti- 
form body. A small part of the fibres of the restiform body is said by Stilling to 
end in the corpus dentatum. 
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The fibres of the middle peduncle^ when traced ventral wards into the pons, 
reach the middle line and there undergo decussation. After this intercrossing 
many of tlieir fibres appear to end in the grey matter which is so abundant in 
the ventral part of the pons (nuclei pontis, fig. 49, n.p,). A certain number of fibres, 
however, take a sagittal direction in the raphe and pass towards the reticular 
formation, where they appear to give fibres to the posterior longitudinal bundle ; 
by which means a direct connection seems to be established between the cerebellum 
and the nuclei of the third, fourth, and sixth nerves (Mingazzini). 

The inferior peduncles (crura ad meduHam) issue from the white matter of 
the lateral hemispheres, between the other two, and pass forwards immediately 
outside the superior peduncles to reach the lateral wall of the fourth ventricle. 
Here they turn sharply downwards, at a right angle, and become the restiform 
bodies of the medulla oblongata. 

The restiform body consists of several sets of fibres having a distinct 
origin, and obtaining their medullary sheath at different periods of development* 
These fibres are as follows: — (1) Fibres of small size derived from the contra- 
lateral lower olives. These, which are the last to become medullated, are seen 
passing as arched fibres through the corresponding half of the medulla oblongata 
and across the raphe to enter the hilum of the opposite olivary nucleus. After 
passing through the band of grey matter, whether joining its cells or not is not 
certainly known, these fibres appear to pass longitudinally upwards in the reticular 
formation of the medulla oblongata and pons, and in the tegmentum of the cerebral 
peduncle, and thus to reach the cerebral hemisphere without again crossing: 
ultimately they are in all probability connected with the cerebral cortex (? of the 
psychomotor region only). The existence of this connection may probably explain 
those cases in which atrophy of one of the cerebral hemispheres, especially of the 
psychomotor region, has been found associated with atrophy of the inferior olive of 
the same side and of the restiform body and cerebellar hemisphere of the opposite side. 

(2) Fibres which emerge from the adjacent cuneate nucleus (especially its outer 
portion), and perhaps also from the gracile nucleus, and pass directly into the resti- 
form body of the same side. These fibres may represent a bulbar ascending 
cerebellar tract homologous with the dorso-lateral cerebellar tract of Flechsig which 
is seen in the spinal cord, in which case the outer cuneate nucleus may very probably 
represent Clarke's cell-column of the cord. 

According to Bome authorities, the restiform bodj also receives a contribation through 
the arched fibres from the contra-lateral nnolens gracilis and nnclens cnneattis. 

(3) Fibres of the dorso-lateral ascending cerebellar tract of Flechsig, which are 
traceable along the whole length of the cord from the lumbar region upwards, and 
which pass into the restiform body, and through this mainly into the same side of 
the worm. 

(4) Fibres of the descending cerebellar tract (see p. 25) which, after removal 
of the cerebellar hemisphere, undergo degeneration down the whole length of the 
antero-lateral column of the cord near its peripheiy (see p. 82, and fig. 71, A, B, C). 

(5) Fibres which are passing to or are derived from the root of the auditory nerve 
and perhaps others to or from some of the other cranial nerves (see p. 93). 

MIOBOSOOPIO STBUOTUBB OF THIB liAMIKAi.i 

Each lamina of the cerebellum has a central part or core of white substance 
which is an offshoot (secondary or tertiary) from the white centre of the organ, 

1 Our knowledge of the actual relationship of cells and nerve-fibres in the cerebellar cortex has been 
only quite recently entirely remodelled, owing to the introduction of the method invented by Golgi, and 
its fruitful application firstly by Golgi himself and subsequently by Bam6n y CSajal. 
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MICROSCOPIC STRUCTURE OF THE LAMINiE. 8!^ 

and a cortex of grey matter consisting of two layers, an inner and outer, the latter 
being covered superficially by pia mater. Between the inner and outer layers of 
grey matter is an incomplete stratum of large nerve-cells, the corpuscles of Purkinje. 
The fibres of the white matter are medullated, and are disposed in bundles which 
have a parallel course as they pass from the principal oftshoots of tlie white centre 

Fig. 63.— Section of cortex of cerebellum. 
(Sankey.) 

a, pia mater ; 6, external layer ; c, layer of 
corpuscles of Purkinje ; rf, inner or granule 
layer ; f, medullary centre. 

of the organ into the secondary laminae. 
This parallelism is maintained in their 
passage through the centre of the 
laminae, but the fibres gradually turn 
off obliquely into the grey matter, so 
that the white core gradually thins off 
towards the extremities of the lamina^. 
Owing to the turning outwards and 
passage into the grey matter of these 
bundles of white fibres, the white core 
is not sharply marked off under the 
microscope from the grey cortex ; but 
it is more distinctly marked off at the 
bottom of the fissures which separate 
ihe laminae than in the laminae them- 
selves. As the fibres pass radially into 
the grey matter they lose their parallel 
an*angement, and tend to branch 
amongst the small nerve-cells of the 
adjacent inner layer of the grey matter ; 
many pass through this and end in the 
axis-cylinder processes of the cells of 
Purkinje, whilst others pass beyond 
these cells into the outer or "mole- 
cular " layer of the grey matter. 

The grey matter of the cerebellar 
cortex is disposed, as already intimated, 

in two distinct layers. The inner or granule layer is so called because it contains 
numerous small nerve-cells known as ** granules : " this layer has a reddish or 
yellowish-brown colour in the fresh condition, hence it is sometimes termed the 
" rust-coloured " layer. The granules are more closely packed in the outer part of 
the layer ; near the medullary centre of the lamina they are separated by the 
entering bundles of white fibres, between which they may penetrate for some distance 
within the white centre. Besides small nerve-cells the granule-layer includes a few 
glia-ceUs. The outer or molecular layer has, under the microscope, a finely punctated 
(molecular) appearance. It is of fairly uniform thickness, whereas the granule-layer 
is thicker near the extremities of the laminae than in the furrows. It contains 
nerve-ceUs, but they are neither so numerous nor so small as the "granules" of the 
inner layer, many nerve-fibres, mostly running parallel to the surface, and also a 
number of fibres which run vertically to the surface {Bergmann's fibres)^ and end 
below the pia mater. These fibres are derived from cells which are situated in the 
granule-layer, and which are usually regarded as glia-oalls (see p. 92). 
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88 THE CEREBELLUM. 

The molecular layer is further in large part occupied by the dendritic proto- 
plasmic processes of the large nerve-cells which lie at the junction of the granule 
and medullary layers, ah-eady mentioned as the cells or corpuscles of Purhmje. These 
are conspicuous flask-shaped cells, each with a number of ramified protoplasmic pro- 
cesses directed peripherally, and an axis-cylinder or nerve-process which passes 
centrally into the granule-layer, where it becomes meduUated, and passes directly 
into a nerve-fibre of the medullary centre. As with the axis-cylinder processes of 

I. 

IL 



Fig. 64.— Sbotions of cortbx cerebblli staiivrd bt Golgi's method. (Ram6n y Cajal.) 

1. — Section taken across the lamina. 

n. — Section made in the direction of the lamina. 

A, outer or molecular layer ; B, inner or granule layer ; C, medullary centre. 

a, corpuscle of Purkinje ; 6, small granules of inner layer ; c, a protoplasmic process of a granule ; 
d^ nerve-fibre process of a granule passing into the molecular layer, where it bifurcates and becomes a 
longitudinal fibre (in I. these longitudinal fibres are cut across and appear as dots) ; e, bifurcation of 
another fibre ; g^ a granule lying in the white centre. 

the cells of the cerebral cortex, and, according to Golgi, with those of the anterior 
horn-cells of the spinal cord, these axis-cylinder processes of Purkinje's cells also 
^lYQ off lateral ramuscles (collaterals) which lose themselves amongst the granules, 
some turning backwards to enter the molecular layer (figs. 69, 70). The protoplasmic 
processes of the cells of Pui'kinje are spread out in planes which run transversely to 
the laminae (Stilling), so that they are seen in their full extent only in sections 
cut vertically to the surface but across the laminae (fig. 64, L) ; whereas in vertical 
sections taken parallel to the laminae, the ramifications appear limited to a com- 
paratively narrowed tract (fig. 64, II.). The protoplasmic processes (dendrites) may 
arise by a single root or by two roots ; in either case there is a frequent dichotomous 
division, with slin^ht enlargements at the points of division, and also the giving off 
laterally of numerous ramuscles which take a more horizontal course in the mole- 
cular layer than do the principal biunches. The branches do not anastomose nor 
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join with those of other cells, but have free terminations, often curling back for a 
short distance before ultimately ending. 

Besides these dendritic processes of Purkinje's cells, the molecular layer con- 
tains great numbers of very fine horizontal fibres, running longitudinally as regards 
the laminae. These pass into the molecular layer from the small cells of the granule 
layer. The axis^ylinder processes of the small "granules" in fact pass vertically 
between the corpuscles of Purkinje and enter the molecular layer, where they join, 
by a T- or Y-shaped junction, with one of the horizontal fibres just mentioned 
(fig. 64, II.) ; these fibres may therefore be regarded as the branches of the axis- 
cylinder processes of the granule-cells. They appear to end after a short course 
either simply or by slightly ramifying. They are probably not medullated. 

The nerve-cells of the molecular layer are divisible, according to their relative 
position in the layer, into two kinds, outer and inner. The outer cells, «.«., those 



Fig. 65.— Cells of thi molecular layer of the cerebellum. (Ram6D y Cajal.) 

a, a cell from the outer part of the layer with a horizontally directed branched axis-cylinder process ; 
b, nerve-fibre processes of ceUs which send processes c to aid in forming the basket-work d e around the 
cells of Purkinje ; /, a process directed towards the surface of the lamina. 

in the outer half or so of the layer, somewhat smaller than the inner, have extensive 
protoplasmic processes and an axis-cylinder process which extends for some distance 
horizontally or obliquely in the layer, ramifying freely (fig. 65, a); its mode of ending 
is somewhat doubtful. The inner cells, called also " basket "-cells, usually lie near the 
cells of Purkinje, but they may be placed some little distance within the molecular 
layer. Their protoplasmic processes pass in all directions, some of them even 
reaching the surface of the organ ; the axis-cylinder process, which seems not to be 
provided with a medullary sheath, usually emerges from the side of the cell and 
extends laterally for some distance, giving off at intervals, as it passes along, a 
number of vertical branches which pass inwards towards the cell-bodies of Purkinje's 
corpuscles, near which they become considerably enlarged (fig. 65, J, c). Having 
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reached these they break up into a close feltwork of filaments (terminal ramification) 
which surrounds the corpuscles of Purkinje, and with similar ramifications from 
other cells, envelopes the corpuscle in a sort of basket-work of nerve-filaments. 
This basket-work extends even for a short distance along the axis-cylinder process 
of the corpuscle (fig. 66). 

The " granules " of the inner, or rust-coloured, layer of the grey matter are 
mostly small nerve-cells, nearly spherical, and provided with several small proto- 
plasmic processes, which soon end in close bunch-like terminal ramifications within 
the layer (fig. 64, b). But the axis-cylinder process is of far greater extent, and 
taking a peripheral course, passes vertically beyond the corpuscles of Purkinje fot* 

Fig. 66. — Basket-work ow fibres arouhd t^o cells of 
PuRKiMjE. (Ram6n y CajaL) 

a, axis-cylinder or nerve-fibre process of one of the corpnscles 
of Parkinje ; b, fibres prolonged over the beginning of the axis- 
cylinder process ; c, branches of the nerve-fibre processes of 
cells of tJie molecular layer, felted together around the bodies 
of the corpuscles of Purkinje. 

a variable distance into the molecular layer, where 
it becomes connected with the horizontd fibres of 
that layer (fig. 64, e) in the manner before described. 
A few of the " granules" are larger ; their cell- 
bodies lie chiefly in the outer part of the granule- 
layer, near the cells of Purkinje. They are somewhat 
stellate, and have long, ramified, protoplasmic pro- 
cesses ; these may penetrate both into the white 
centre of the lamina, and into the molecular layer. Their axis-cylinder processes 
are singularly branched, losing themselves in a ramification which may extend 



Fig. 67. — TrANSYERSS SECTTOM of a cerebellar lamella of the adult rat showing the FIBRES 
WHICH PASS FROM THE WHITE CENTRE TO THE QREY MATTER. (Ram6n y Cajal. ) 

A, molecular layer ; B, cells of Purkinje ; C, granule-layer ; D, white substance. 
<*» ^*A fft fibres which end in plexuses enveloping the principal protoplasmic processes of the cells 
of Purkinje ; b, an enveloping plexus ; c, body of cell of Purkinje ; fii, "moss *' fibres. 

throughout the whole thickness of the granule-layer ; it is not certainly known if 
they are meduUated, nor if they are connected with fibres of the white centre. 
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Of the fibres which pass from the white centre into the grey matter of the 
laminae some, which have already been described, are the nerve-processes of the cells 
of Purkinje. But othera are derived from the medullated fibres of the white centre, 
which appear to have two modes of termination in the grey matter. Some of these 
whit« fibres traverse the granule-layer, and, branching within that layer, exhibit 
peculiar moss-like appendages, both on their ramuscles and at the place whence these 
come oflF ; they have on this account been termed by Ram6n y Cajal the " moss- 
fibres " (fig. 67, m). Each such fibre, with its ramifications, extends over a con- 
siderable area of the granule-layer, but the 
branching and moss-like efflorescences are 
especially well marked near the level of the 
cells of Purkinje, beyond which they pass 
into the molecular layer, where they appear 
to become longitudinal and horizontal, whilst 
breaking up yet again into fresh branches. 



Pig. 68.— Section op ckrebkllar lamina op a 15-day kitten, sHowiNa somb op the nruroolia 
ELEMENTS. GoLOi's METHOD. (Ram6n y Oajal.) 

a, pia mater ; 6, procesees of the neuroglia-cella passing towards the surface where they end in 
conical enlargements ; c, e, elongated neuroglia-cells ; dy stellate neuroglia-cell. 

Fig. 69.— Two CELLS op Fuhkinje prom the cerebellum op a new-born puppy, shown bt GoLofg 

METHOD. (Ram6n y Cajal.) 

A, caticalar layer of cerebellum with insertion of radial fibres. 

B, layer of superficial granules. 

C, molecular layer showing the longitudinal fibres derired from the granules of the next layer D 
cat across and appearing as points. 

D, granule-layer. 

a, bodies of Furkinje's ceUs, the protoplasmic processes of which are still short and Tei7 irregular. 
6, nerve-fibre process of one of the cells ; c, d^ two collaterals from the same fibre ; c^ c^ their 
terminal arborisations in the molecular layer. 

The second kind of fibre from the medullary centre (fig. 67, a, «,/,//, fig. 70,.;, n, o, «), 
has been described by the same observer as passing towards the cells of Purkinje, 
and enveloping their principal dendrites in a terminal ramification, or close plexus, 
in the same manner that the bodies or bases of the cells and the commencement of 
their axis-cylinder processes are enveloped in " baskets," formed, as we have seen 
(p. 89), by the vertical branches of the nerve-processes of the inner cells of the 
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molecular layer. The cell-origin of the fibres which pass from the white centre 
into the grey cortex is entirely unknown, but in many cases it is probably situated 
in the spinal cord (see diagram, fig. 20, p. 23). 

Neurogliarcells. — Lying amongst the nerve-cells of the granule-layer which are 
nearest the cells of Purkinje, are a number of relatively large cells (fig. 68) giving 
off dendritic processes which are directed towards the periphery, and which course 
through the molecular layer as the fibres of Bergmann before mentioned. From the 
other side of these cells other processes pass off and become lost, partly amongst the 
granules, partly amongst the fibres of the white centre. These centrally-directed 
fibres somewhat resemble the axis-cylinder processes of nerve-cells, but the cells in 
question are usually regarded as glia-cells, belonging, therefore, to the supporting 



Fig. 70. — Transverse section of the cerebellum of a 16-dat old puppt, Golgi's method^ 

(Ram6n y Cajal.) 

A, epithelium -like layer of superficial zone ; B, layer of horizontal bipolar cells ; C, molecular 
layer ; D, granule-layer. 

a, epithelium-like cell ; by bipolar horizontal cell ; c, cell sending a process downwards into the 
molecular layer ; ^, /, gr, bipolar vertical cells ; k, cell of Purkinje ; i, its nerve-fibre process giving off 
a collateral towards the molecular layer ; jy n, o, «, fibres from the white substance passing to form 
plexuses {ly m) which envelop the upper part of the bodies and the proximal part of the dendrites of 
cells of Purkinje ; r, **mos8" fibre. 

tissue of the nerve-centre. The peripherally-directed fibres expand at the surface of 
the organ immediately underneath the pia mater into small conical enlargements, 
with their bases directed superficially ; here they form a sort of limiting membrane 
similar to the internal limiting membrane of the retina, which is formed by the 
fibres of Miiller. Although many of the neuroglia-cells have this arrangement, 
others, which are stellate in form, lie more deeply amongst the granules, or amongst 
the nerve-fibres of the medullary centre. 

In the embryonic cerebellum and iu most animals for a few days after birth, there is a 
layer of granule-like cells, several deep, superficial to the molecular layer. This has been 
termed by Ram6n y Cajal, the zone of superficial granules, and he has shown that it is formed 
at a certain stage of development of two distinct strata, one the more superficial composed 
of epithelium-like elements set perpendicularly to the surface, and the other next to the 
molecular layer composed of bipolar cells placed parallel to the surface, and to the direction 
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of the cerebellar lameUao (&g, 70, A, B\ But the further deyelopment of these cells has not as 
jet been ascertained, and it can onlj be conjectured that they become gradually transformed into 
cells of the molecular layer, for no such superficiid zone can be seen in the adult cerebellum. 
At early stagfes of development there are also to be seen in the molecular layer, bipolar cells 
placed with their axes vertical, and having protoplasmic processes extending down towards or 
into the rust-coloured layer, and axis-cylinder processes extending towards the surface, and 
becoming continued by T-shaped junctions into fibres running parallel with the processes of 
the horizontal bipolar cells which have just been described. These vertical bipolar cells may 
perhaps be derived from the horizontal ones, and represent a stage in the formation of the 
smaller granules of the rust-coloured layer, but we have no clear evidence as to their further 
course of development. Like the superficial granules they also are only found in young 
animals. The cells of Purkinje in the cerebellum of embryonic and very young animals are 
very irregular multipolar cells, with relatively short protoplasmic processes, but a well- 
developed axis-cylinder process, which already has two or three collateral fibres extending 
towards and ramifying in the deeper part of the molecular layer (fig. 69). It is not until two or 
three weeks after birth (in the dog) that the dendrites begin to assume the characteristic form 
and arrangement. The arborescence which in the adult cerebellum envelopes the principal 
dendrites of the cells of Purkinje (see p. 91 and fig. 67), is at this early stage chiefiy con- 
fined to the npper part of the body of the cell (fig. 70). 



DXaXNSRATIONS FOLLOWINQ OXZUBBXIiLAB IjXSIONS. 

The degenerations of nerve-fibres which follow lesions of the cerebellum have 
been investigated by Marchi in animals (dogs and monkeys) operated upon by Luciani. 

Semiextirpation (see fig. 71). — After removal of one half of the organ 
extensive degeneration is seen in all three peduncles of the same side ; very little, if 
any, in the peduncles of the opposite side. It may therefore be inferred that none 
of the peduncles contain commissural fibres connecting the two halves of the organ. 

The degenerated fibres in the superior peduncle pass partly to the tegmental nucleus 
of the opposite side, and partly to that of the same side ; in other words, the decus- 
sation of these peduncles in the region of the inferior corpora quadrigemina is not 
complete. Some fibres can be traced as far as the optic thalamus. 

The middle peduncUy after removal of the corresponding half of the cerebellum, 
is completely degenerated as far as the raphe. Degenerated fibres are seen inter- 
mingled with the pyramidal fibres both of the same side and of the opposite side, 
and with the fibres of the fillet and posterior longitudinal bundle, mainly of the 
same side. Degeneration and atrophy are also produced in the grey matter of the 
pons (nuclei pontis) of the same side. The degeneration in the fillet and posterior 
longitudinal bundle is most marked on the side of the lesion ; it can be followed 
upwards to the region of the corpora quadrigemina, and downwai'ds to a tract at the 
periphery of the antero-lateral column of the spinal cord. A bundle of degenerated 
fibres is also seen passing to the pyramidal tract. These appeal* to pass upwards 
towards the corpora quadrigemina, and probably to the corpus striatum, chiefly 
of the same side ; a few are traceable downwards into the cord. 

The inferior peduncle, after hemiextirpation of the cerebellum, is notably 
degenerated in its inner and outer parts. A small degenerated bundle is traceable 
with the inner arched fibres, across the raphe to the opposite lower olive which 
undergoes complete atrophy ; other arched bundles pass from the restiform body to 
the tract of the fillet, and of the posterior longitudinal bundle of the same side ; 
and from these, as above stated, many degenerated fibres are traceable down the 
periphery of the antero-lateral column of the cord, some down the pyramidal tract, 
but most are situated ventral to the direct cerebellar tract of Flechsig in the 
antero-lateral descending cerebellar tract. 

It is also stated by Marchi that after hemiextirpation of the cerebellum, degene- 
rated fibres are seen passing along with the roots of nearly all the cranial nerves, 
especially the second, third, filth (ascending root), sixth, seventh, and twelfth, and 
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the striae meduUares, and along with the anterior roots of the spinal nerves. These 
degenerated fibres are numerous on the same side as the lesion, but a few occur in 
the opposite nerves. Those which pass to the cranial nerves run along the posterior 



B 



Pig. 71. — Outline op segtioivs showinq the deobvkrations following extirpation of the left 
HALF or the cerebellum in the doo. (Marcbi.) 

A, lumbar cord ; B, cervical cord ; C, medulla oblongata ; D, pons Varolii ; E, mid-brain at nucleus 
of tbird nerve. 

In A and B, the degeneration is in the antero-lateral column of the same side as the lesion, except in 
B^ uhere there is a little degeneration on the opposite side. 

In C, a indicates the restiform body ; 6, the ascending root of the fifth ; o, the posterior longitudinal 
bundle ; d, the antero-lateral tract ; e, the pyramids ; /, the olivary nucleus ; g^ the fillet ; hy the 
hypoglossal nucleus. 

In D, a is the superior cerebellar peduncle ; 5, the middle peduncle ; c, the posterior longitudinal 
bundle ; d^ the fillet ; f, the antero-lateral tract ; /, the raphe. 

In £, a is the nucleus tegmenti (most degeneration in the crosbed superior cerebellar peduncle) : 
h^ the issuing fibres of the third nerve ; (2, the posterior longitudinal bundle ; e, the crusta ; /, part of 
the fiUet. 

longitudinal bundle, those which pass to the spinal nerves down the descending 
antero-lateral tract of the cord. 

Extirpation of worm. — After hemi-extirpation of the middle lobe only 
of the cerebellum the degeneration in the superior peduncle is comparatively 
slight, and entirely crosses at the decussation to pass to the tegmental nucleus of 
the opposite side. The degeneration of the middle peduncle is most marked 
in the upper third of the pons ; but little occurring in the lower two-thirds. 
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That of the inferior peduncle is limited to the outer or lateral part of the restifonn 
body. A few fibres pass from this across the raphe to the lower olive of the 
opposite side. Others pass as arched fibres to the tract of the fillet, to the posterior 
longitudinal bundle, and through this to the cranial nerve-roots, especially the 
third, fifth, eighth, and twelfth. Others are traceable down the antero-lateral 
columns of the cord, but those to the pyramidal tract are lacking. 
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96 MESENCEPHALON. 



MrD-BHAIN, OR MESENCEPHALON, AND BEGION OP THIED 
VENTBICLE, OB THALAMENCEPHALON (INTEB-BEAIN). 

The parte of the brain next to be described are entirely covered by the cerebral 
hemispheres. They comprise the crura cerebri and corpora quadrigemina, the optic 
thalami with the middle commissure, and the pineal body, in addition to the 
following structures which are seen when the brain is removed from the skull and 
its nnder-surface or base is examined, viz. : — the posterior perforated space, the 
corpora albicantia, the tuber cinereum with the infundibulum and pituitary body, 
the optic tracts and chiasma, and the lamina cinerea. Of these the corpora quadri- 
gemina and crura cerebri are found in connection with the aqueduct of Sylvius, and 
belong to the mid-brain, while the optic thalami and the other structures above 
enumerated occur in connection with the third ventricle, and belong to the inter- 
brain. 

The aqueduct of Sylvius (iter a tertio ad quartum ventriculum) is a narrow 
passage into which the upper end of the fourth ventricle gradually narrows, and 
which in front expands abruptly into the third ventricle. It is rather more than 




Fig. 72.— Sections through the origin of the fourth nerve (Stilling). 

A, transverse section at the place of emei^ence of the nerve-fibres. 6, oblique section carried along 
the course of the bundles from the nucleus of origin to the place of emergence. Aq, Sylvian aqueduct, 
with its surrounding grey matter ; /F, the nerve-bundles emerging ; IV\ decussation of the nerves of 
the two sides ; IV" y a round bundle passing downwards by the side of the aqueduct to emerge a little 
lower down ; n,IVy nucleus of the fourth nerve, i, fiUet ; ». c. p.^ supenor cerebellar peduncle; 
d. V,, descending root of the fifth nerve ; pi, posterior longitudinal bundle ; r, raphe. 

half an inch long. In shape it varies in different parts, being T-shaped in section 
below (near the fourth ventricle), triangular above (near the third), and in the 
intermediate part of an elongated oval form, but somewhat shield-shaped in the 
region of the superior coi'pora quadrigemina. It is lined by ciliated columnar 
epithelium, outside which is a thick layer of grey matter, continuous with that of 
the fourth ventricle. Outside this central grey matter of the aqueduct, the lateral 
and ventral parts (basal part) of the mesencephalon are composed of the thick 
masses of the cerebral peduncles (crura cerebri), whilst the dorsum is formed by the 
lamina qtuidrigemina, so called from bearing the four mamillated tubercles known as 
the corpora quadrigemina. 

The epithelium which lines the Sylvian aqueduct is ciliated (as elsewhere in the 
ventricles of the brain) and the attached ends of the cells extend as radiating 
ependymal fibres through the thickness of the mid-brain to reach the surface — ^at 
least, this can be seen to be so in the embryo and in small vertebrates, and is 
probably also true for all. But some of the ependymal fibres are attached to 
neuroglia cells which occur at various levels in the course of the fibres ; they have 
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probably been formed by the detachment of some of the epithelium cells. The fibres 
which extend from them often branch dichotomously besides possessing many small 
lateral offsets. 

The Sylvian aqueduct expands suddenly immediately after passing beneath 
the posterior commissure into a comparatively large, laterally compressed cavity, 
termed the third ventricle (fig. 73). This, which is deeper in front than behind, 
passes at its anterior and lower extremity to a conical termination which lies over the 

Fig. 78. — View from above ov the 

THTRD VENTRICLE AND A PART OF 
THE LATERAL VENTRICLES (Henle). 

The brain has been sliced horizontally 
immediately below the corpus caliosum, 
and the fornix and velum interpositum 
have been removed. 

Thoy tluilamus opticus ; Ts, its ante- 
rior tubercle ; Pv, pulvinai ; Com, middle 
commissure stretching between the two 

optic thalami across the middle of the ., 

third ventricle ; Of, columns of the fornix ; ^ 

C'n, pineal gland projecting downwai-ds 
and backwards between the superior cor- 
pora quadrigemina ; St^ stria terminalis ; 
Csy nucleus candatus of the corpus stria- 
tum ; Vdt ventricle of the septum luci- 
dum ; CcP, section of the genu of the 
corpus caUosum ; PcUf commencement of 
the pineal stria or peduncle, T/o ; Cop, 
posterior commissure. 

optic commissure (optic recess). 
Below and behind this is a conical 
depression, the inftuidihulum^ 
leading towards \hQ pituitary body 
{hypophysis cerebri). At the. 
posterior extremity, immediately 
above the entrance of the aque- 
duct, and separated from it by 
the posterior commissure, is an- 
other smaller depression (pineal 
recess) (fig. 90, p. 126) extend- 
ing into the stalk of the pineal 
gland or conarium (fig. 73, Cn), 
which here projects backwards 
over the mid-brain. Another 
depression extends backwards 

over the pineal stalk ; this is termed the suprapineal recess (fig. 90). The 
ventricle is bounded laterally by the optic thalami (fig. 73, The), which come 
almost in contact wnth one another in the median plane ; and a little in advance 
of the middle of the ventricle, are actually united by a connecting band of grey 
matter of variable extent, termed the middle or soft commissure (fig. 73, Com. ; 
fig. 83, m.c ). This is sometimes double and occasionally wanting : it is liable 
to be torn across in removing the brain. The lateral walls of the cavity are 
slightly convex, and each is marked towards the anterior end by a white curved 
band, with its convexity forwards, which becomes more prominent as it passes 
upwards towards the roof. These bands are named the anterior pillars or cohimns 
of the fornix (fig. 73, Cf). Immediately behind the most prominent part of 
each of these, between it and the anterior part of the thalamus, is an aperture 
(foramen of Monro) leading into the ventricle of the hemisphere (lateral ventricle.) 
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98 MESENCEPHALON. 

All along the upper curved margin of the lateral wall, from the pillar of the fornix 
to the pineal gland, rnns a white stria, known as the stria pinealis, stria medtdlaris, 
or icmiafomicis (fig. 73, Tfo). The floor of the ventricle is formed posteriorly by 
the tegmmia of the crura cerebri, and where the crura diverge from one another by 
the following parts, which have been already mentioned as seen at the base of the 
cerebrum ; viz., commencing from behind, the grey matter of the posterior perforated 
space, the corpora albicantia, seu mamUlaria, the tuber cmereum and infundibulum ; 
the lamina cinerea serves to close the ventricle in front. The roof of the cavity is 
limited before and behind by two commissures, named from their position, anteiior 
and posterior. Of these the anterior will be described with the cerebral hemispheres. 
The third ventricle is lined, like the other cavities already described, by ciliated 
epithelium, which is thin and flattened over the roof, i.e., lining the velum and 
choroid plexuses, but longer and more columnar at the bottom and sides. The 
floor, which is narrow, is formed, underneath the epithelium, of grey matter con- 
tinuous with that of the Sylvian aqueduct, and this central grey matter extends a 
short distance upwards on the wall of the thalamus. The central grey substance 
rests behind upon the still conjoined part of the tegmenta ; but anteriorly, after 
these have diverged, it comes to the surface at the base of the brain as the posterior 
perforated lamina and the tuber cinereum. The lateral walls of the ventricle have 
but a thin covering of neuroglia (ependyma) underneath the lining epithelium ; so 
that the white covering (stratum zonale) of the thalami comes to view through it. 

The epithelial covering of the roof of the ventricle is not free but covers the 
under surface of the median portion of an expansion of pia mater named the velum 
interpositum, which overlies the third ventricle as well as the larger part of the optic 
thalami. The epithelium follows all the inequalities of two fringed vascular tracts 
(choroid plexuses of the third ventricle) which project downward from the mem- 
brane, and it becomes torn away when the pia mater is removed. At the pineal stria 
(fig. 78, Tfo) on either side it is continuous with the epithelium covering the lateral 
wall This stria therefore represents the limit of the third ventricle so far as the 
lateral boundaries of the roof are concerned : the upper surface of each optic thala- 
mus is excluded from this cavity. 

The central grey matter of the aqueduct (fig. 76, c. ^r.) is a layer 2 to 8 milli- 
meters thick which surrounds the aqueduct, and is prolonged from the grey matter 
of the fourth ventricle. It contains, scattered through its substance, nerve-cells of 
varying size, the largest being prolonged upwards from the locus coeruleus of the 
fourth ventricle ; the cells are very numerous and small at the dorsal side of the 
aqueduct. In addition to these scattered ceUs the grey matter of the aqueduct 
contains certain more defined groups or columns of cells which are connected with 
the roots of the third and fourth, and of the fifth cranial nerves. Amongst the 
cells there is a network of fine medullated nerve fibres, whilst near the aqueduct 
and immediately under the ependymal layer many fine longitudinal fibres ai-e seen. 
The nuclei of the third and fourth nerves (fig. 76, n.///., IV. extend on 
either side along almost the whole length of the ventral part of the aqueduct, 
close to the middle line, the nuclei of the two sides being only separated finom one 
another by the raphe ; at one part they even meet across this (fig. 78, nJII). 
The cells of these nuclei are large and irregular in shape, and of a yellowish 
colour. The nucleus from which the root-bundles of the fourth nerve spring 
does not begin to show itself until the level of the upper part of the inferior 
corpora quadrigemina, and it here lies just below and rather to the side of that 
from which the bundles of the third originate. Prom here the bundles of the fourth 
pass obliquely downwards towards the pons, and just before reaching this the nerve 
turns sharply dorsal-wards, and passes into the superior medullary velum, in which 
it crosses horizontally, decussating with that of the opposite side (fig. 72). 
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The nucleus from which the third nerve takes origin extends upwards underneath 
the superior corpora quadrigemina, ventral to the Sylvian aqueduct, and even extends 
into a corresponding situation in the posterior part of the third ventricle. The 
anterior (superior) part is composed of smaller cells than the other portion : it 
extends forwards into the wall of the third ventricle, and from the experiments of 
Hensen and Voelckers and the observations of Starr, it appears to be subdivided 
into two portions, of which that which is the more mesial, and lies just above the 
corpora mamillaria, is connected with the fibres of the third nerve to the ciliary 
muscle, whilst that which is the more lateral is connected with the fibres concerned 
with the contraction of the sphincter pupillae. The main part of the oculomotor 
nucleus is formed by large cells, which tend to be grouped (see diagram, fig. 74). 
Thus, there are two distinct groups on each side which are dorso-lateral {dorsal 
nucUi)^ and two which are ventro-mesial (ventral nuclei). These four nuclei are 
grouped around a central nucleus which lies in the middle line. Besides these, 
there is an elongated nucleus of small cells which inferiorly (caudalwards) 
lies in close contact with the cen- 
tral nucleus but superiorly curves 
outwards. This is known as the 
nucleus of Edmger and Westphal^ 
but it is uncertain whether it gives 
origin to any fibres of the third 
nerve. It has not been certainly 
ascertained from which of the seve- 
ral groups the fibres to particular 
muscles moving the globe of the eye 
proceed. Prom the several groups 
of cells which constitute the oculo- 
motor nucleus the fibres of the third 
nerve pass with a curved course 
through the tegmentum, to emerge 
at the inner margin of the crusta of 
the same side ; but the fibres from 
the posterior of the dorsal groups 
undergo decussation. These fibres 
are believed to pass to the internal 
rectus of the opposite side. 

In a case recorded by Kaliler and Fig- 74.--Diagram of the groups of cells forming 
Pick, in which there was paralysis of '^™^''?^ ^' ^»^« ™'^^ ^^^ ^^^»t= ^"^^^ 

the levator palpebrae, the rectus superior (Perlia.) 

and the obHquus inferior, a lesion was 

found involving the'postero-lateral bundle of the nerve-roots. The observations of Starr point 
to these three muscles being innervated from the dorsal (dorso-lateral) groups, and the rectus 
intemus and rectus inferior from the ventral (ventro-mesial) groups, in the order here given 
(from above down). 

It has been shown by Duval and Laborde that the third nerve receives fibres 
from the mesial part of the posterior longitudinal bundle of the opposite side 
(possibly some fibres also pass to it from the posterior longitudinal bundle of the same 
side). These fibres are derived mainly from the nucleus of the sixth nerve, and pass 
out along with the fibres of the third nerve to the internal rectus, so that the nucleus 
of the sixth thus supplies both the external rectus of the same side entirely, and the 
internal rectus of the opposite side partially (fibres derived from the nucleus of the 
third also going to the internal rectus). These are, it may be noted, the muscles 
which are brought together into action in conjugate deviation of the eyes to either 
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100 MESENCEPHALON. 

side, and the cases which are sometimes met with of conjugate paralysis involving 
the internal rectus of one side, and the external rectus of the other side, which 
are accompanied by atrophy of the nucleus of the sixth, are thus accounted for. 

The prolongation of the upper naeleiu of the fifth nerve consists of a small 
number of large globose cells (figs. 75, 76, d,V), which lie at the extreme lateral 
margin of the grey matter of the aqueduct close to the bundles of the descending 
root of the fifth nerve, towards which their axis-cylinder processes are directed. This 
nucleus and root gradually become smaller, and disappear before the superior end of 
the mesencephalon is reached. 

The emra cerebri (fig. 82, P) emerge firom the upper border of the pons and 
diverge from one another, leaving between them the posterior perforated space and 
the corpora mamillaria and disappearing in the cerebral hemispheres under the 
optic tract. The triangular interval seen at the base of the brain to be enclosed 
between the diverging crura has been termed trigonum interpedunculare by 
Schwalbe. Near the point of the angle of divergence the roots of the third nerve 
issue in several bundles from a groove along their inner side (fig. 82, ///.) ; and 
this groove serves to indicate the separation between the more prominent ventral 
part of the peduncle ( pes s. basis s. crusta pedunculi, fig. 75, cr,) and the dorsal 
and larger part {tegmentum^ U) which is in great measure concealed from view by 

Fig. 75. — Outline op two sections across 
THE mesencephalon. Natural size. 
(E. A. S.) 

A, through the inferior pair of the corpora 
quadrigemina : b, through the superior pair. 

CTt crusta ; «.n., substantia nigra ; t^ teg- 
mentum ; 4, Sylvian aqueduct with the cen- 
tral grey matter ; c.g^., grey matter of quad- 
rigeminal bodies ; l.g., lateral groore ; p.l.^ 
posterior longitudinal bundle ; d. V, descend- 
ing root of fifth nerve; s.c.p.^ superior cerebellar peduncle ; /, fillet. The dotted circle in b indicates 
the tegmental nucleus. 

the pes when viewed from below and in front. A section into the cms cerebri 
shows the two parts of which it is composed to be separated from one another by a 
tract of dark coloured grey substance known as the substantia nigra (fig. 75, sn), 
which comes to the surface on the inner side at the groove above mentioned from 
which the third nerve issues (sidctis cculomotorit)^ and on the outer side also along 
a grooved line — the sulctis lateralis (fig. 75, Ig.), 

Of the two main parts of each peduncle the crusta {cr) is formed almost entirely 
of lamellated bundles of longitudinal fibres, some of which are continuous with the 
pyramid-fibres of the medulla oblongata and pons, whilst others are superadded ; and 
the tegmentum is a continuation of the f ormatio reticularis of those parts, with the 
addition of much grey matter and white fibres, amongst the latter being those of 
the superior peduncle of the cerebellum. The two ventral portions (crustae or pedes) 
are entirely distinct from one another (as shown in the accompanying sections, 
fig. 75), and each is marked off externally from the tegmentum of the same side by 
the grooves just mentioned ; but the two tegmenta are united in the median plane 
by a prolongation of the raphe, and extend dorsally at the sides of the aqueduct to 
become continuous with the bases of the corpora quadrigemina. 

Crusta. — The crusta is semilunar in section, the substantia nigra projecting 
into it with an irregular convex border. It is made up of longitudinal white fibres 
which become arranged in the higher parts of the mid-brain into flattened bundles, 
with their edges dorsal and ventral, separated from one another by processes of pia 
mater. The main part is a direct prolongation of the longitudinal bundles of the 
pons and passes superiorly towards the internal capsule of the cerebral hemisphere. 
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Close to the substantia nigra, the bundles of white fibres are smaller and some- 
what separated by projections of the grey matter extending between them. They 
have received the name of stratum intermedium. These are usually stated to have a 
different origin and destination from the other fibres of the crusta, passing, accord- 
ing to Meynert, between the lenticular nucleus of the corpus striatum (see p. 131), 
and the substantia nigra and reticular formation of the bulb and pons. It is 
doubtful, however, if this is true for any of these fibres, and is certainly not the 
case with the majority, for (in monkeys) after a lesion of the Rolandic region, most 
if not all the fibres of the stratum intermedium undergo degeneration along with the 
fibres of the pyramidal tract, to which, therefore, they must be regarded as belonging. 

The pyramidal tract of the mesencephalon, or continuation of the pyramid- 
bundles of the pons, occupies about the middle third of the crusta. Superiorly 
its fibres pass through the middle part of the internal capsule to the fronto-parietal 
or Rolandic region of the hemisphere. By far the majority arise from the cortical 
cells, but a few have their cell-origin in the cord or bulb, and degenerate after 
lesions of these parts. 

It is remarkable that whereas in the lower part of its course (spinal cord and 
bulb) the fibres of the pyramidal tract acquire a medullary sheath later than the 
other fibres of the white columns, in the upper part (crus cerebri and cerebrum) it is 
acquired earlier than in the other fibres. 

The outer or lateral third of the crusta is formed of fibres which are traceable 
downwards, to the lateral longitudinal bundles of the pons, and upwards to the 
posterior part of the internal capsule, but their origin and destination have not yet 
been satisfactorily made out They are probably connected superiorly with the 
ocdpito-temporal regions of the cerebral cortex, and according to Flechsig they arise 
below from the cells of the nuclei pontis. 

The mesially situated bundles of the crusta are also distinct from the pyramidal 
tract proper (Flechsig), being developed at a later period. They are perhaps 
connected through the anterior part of the internal capsule with the prefrontal 
region of the hemisphere. Finally, one well-marked bundle in the crusta is con- 
nected with the fillet (mesial fillet^ pp. 66, 67, and 103). This bundle is at the 
lateral border of the pyramidal tract in the upper part of the crusta, but lower down 
crosses obliquely over or between the fibres of that tract to attain the mesial border 
of the crusta, whence it is ti^aceable to the fillet. It contains, according to Spitzka, 
the afferent cerebral tracts of the cranial nerves. Traced upwards it is lost in the 
subthalamic region. 

Lastly the crusta includes some fibres derived originally from the cerebellum and 
joining the pyramidal tract in its passage through the pons, such fibres being 
scattered amongst the fibres of the other tracts. 

The substantia nigra is a mass of grey matter which is characterised by the 
presence of a number of very darkly pigmented irregular nerve-cells, which give the 
substance in which they are scattered the appearance from which it derives its name. 
It forms a layer which separates the crusta from the tegmentum. It is thicker 
near the mesial border of the peduncle than laterally, where the tract of the fillet 
may be but incompletely separated by it from the longitudinal bundles of the crusta. 
It commences at the upper margin of the pons, and can be traced as far forwards as 
the posterior border of the corpora albicantia. At the origin of the third nerve it is 
traversed in its mesial part by some of the issuing fibres of the nerve-root. The 
grey matter of the substantia nigra projects here and there between the adjacent 
bundles of the crusta ; one considerable projection in particular in the lower part 
of the mesencephalon serving to mark off* the mesial portion of the crusta from the 
rest. The cells in this projection are much smaller, and relatively more numerous 
than in the rest of the substantia nigra. 
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The tegmentum, like the foimatio reticularis of the balb and pons, of which 
it is the prolongation upwards, is composed of small longitudinal bundles of white 
fibres, separated by transversely coursing or arched fibres, together with a con- 
siderable amount of grey matter containing scattered nerve-cells. 

In addition to these difiiised bundles of longitudinal fibres there are others 
which are collected into more defined tracts. One such tract constitutes the 
posterior or dorsal longitudinal bundle, which is seen in all sections of this 
part of the brain as a pyriform area of transversely cut fibres which lies on each side 
of the middle line between the grey matter underlying the aqueduct, and the 
formatio reticularis (fig. 76, j»./.^.). The fibres which constitute this bundle below 



fig. 76. — Traksveksb sEonoK aoboss the mid-brain, through the inferior corpora quadrigeuina. 
Magnified about 3^ diameters. (E. A. S.) From a Photograph. 

ffT't dorsal quadrigeminal groove (sulcus longitudiualis) ; c.q.p.y corpus quadrigcminum posterius ; 
str.l.f stratum lemnisci ; c.^., central grey matter ; n.III^ IV ^ oculo-motor nucleus ; d. F, descending 
root of fifth nerve ; p.Lh.^ posterior longitudinal bundle ; f.r.t, formatio reticularis tegmenti ; d^ d\ 
decussating fibres of tegmentum ; s.c.p., decussating fibres of superior cerebellar peduncles; /, upper 
fillet ; /', lower or lateral fillet ; p.p.t pes pedunculi ; 8.n., substantia nigra; ff.i»p., interpeduncular 
grey matter ; Sy, Sylvian aqueduct. 

have already been noticed (see p. 65 and figs. 53, 54) ; traced upwards its fibres 
become related to the nuclei of the third and fourth nerves, and mostly pass out with 
the roots of these nerves. The posterior longitudinal bundle is composed exclusively 
of large nerve-fibres, which acquire their myelin at an early stage, in fact, as soon 
as the roots of the nerves themselves. Although its fibres are large, it gives off 
principally fine nerve-fibres (Koppen). If this is the case they are probably 
collaterals. It appears to be developed in nearly all vertebrates, and in some is 
better marked than in mammals ; e.g,y in the lizard it can be traced right down the 
cord dorsal to the anterior or ventral commissure. Although mainly related to the 
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sixth, fourth and third nerve-roots, fibres also pass from it to the auditoiy nucleus, 
and others to the cerebellum. After giving off fibres to the root of the third nerve the 
posterior longitudinal bundle is continued into the posterior commissure (see p. 109), 
and partly upwards into the subthalamic region (? to the substantia interansalis, see 
p. 112). The posterior longitudinal bundles come close together at the raph^, and 
fibres pass from one to the other. These are probably the fibres which effect a crossed 
connection between the abducens nucleus of the one side and the fibres passing to 
the internal rectus bj the third nerve of the other side (see pp. 63 and 99). Perhaps, 
also, a connection is established through the posterior longitudinal bundle between 
the facial and the oculomotor nucleus (Mendel). The posterior longitudinal bundle 
is very small in the mole (Forel), large in reptiles and amphibia (Spitzka). 

Braohinin eoi^iiiictiviim ; superior cerebellar peduiicle. — ^Another tract 
of longitudinal and decussating fibres is derived from the superior peduncle of 
the cerebellum, which we have already traced as it passes forwards over the 
superior end of the fourth ventricle. Beaching the sides of the aqueduct as a 
well-marked bundle, of semilunar shoipe in section (fig. 72, 8.c.p\ it gradually takes 
a more ventral position as it is traced upwards in che mesencephalon, and its 
fibres soon begin to pass across the raphe, decussating with those of the other side 
(fig. 75 A, and fig. 76, s.c.p.), the decussation extending as far upwards as the superior 
pair of corpora quadrigemina. Having thus crossed to the opposite side the tract 
in question pursues its course longitudinally upwards, appearing at first as a white 
bundle, but higher up enclosing in its pas^^age a tract of grey matter with numerous 
large pigmented cells, known as the nucleus of the tegmentum or red nucleus (fig. 
75, B, and fig. 78, r.n,), and probably receiving an accession of fibres fix>m these cells. 
Above, the tract passes into the ventral part of the optic thalamus. Some fibres 
do not cross, but enter the red nucleus of the same side. 

Between the two red nuclei a small white bundle {Meynerfs bundle) passes 
backwards on either side of the raph6 from the ganglion of the habenula near the 
roof of the third ventricle to a small mass of grey matter which lies between the 
ci-ura {ganglion interpeduncularey fig. 76, g-i-p.)* 

Tract of the fillet. — The fillet, which, in sections across the upper part of the 
pons, forms a considerable flattened bundle of longitudinal fibres at the ventral 
border of the formatio reticularis, is traceable upwards into the ventral part of the 
tegmentum. Soon, however, the large laterally situated part of this tract is seen to 
pass obliquely outwards and emerge at the side of the crus cerebri, curving obliquely 
over the outer side of the prolongation of the cerebellar peduncle (fig. 75, a, /), 
and tending for the most part towards the inferior corpora quadrigemina. It is seen 
on the surface as a band of obliquely curved fibres, occupying a triangular area at 
the side of the tegmentum (fig. 76,/'), and it was to this band that the name of 
fillet was originally applied by Eeil. It is now known as the lower or lateral filkt. 
It is reinforced by fibres from the superior medullary velum which also curve round 
the superior cerebellar peduncle, and which are probably derived from the antero- 
lateral ascending tract of the cord, for they undergo degeneration after section of 
the cord (see below). The fillet is covered externally by a thin layer of grey matter 
containing nerve-cells. 

But all the fibres of the tract of the fillet do not take the course above indicated. 
Those nearest the middle line {mesial fillet) separate themselves from the rest, and 
pass at the lower part of the mesencephalon into the crusta (see p. 101), where they 
form a mesial bundle (Wernicke), which is traceable up into the subthalamic region, 
where it joins the ansa lenticularis. Those next in order {middle portion) are for 
the most part, according to Forel, continued upwards in the formatio reticularis 
of the tegmentum, but many of the fibres become lost amongst its cells, and 
are not traceable further as a distinct tract. According to Edinger, they have a cell- 
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station in a special group of nerve-cells (upper nucleus of thefilkf) at the level of the 
inferior corpora quadrigemina. Some of the lateral fibres of this middle portion, 
however, pass to the upper corpora quadrigemina {upper fillet), and even extend 
beyond the superior quadrigerainal region to the subthalamic region (Flechsig), 
eventually reaching the parieto-occipital part of the cerebral hemispheres by the 
posterior part of the internal capsule (v. Gudden). Both the upper and lower fillet 
receive fibres from the antero-lateral columns of the spinal cord, for after hemisection 
of the cord degenerated fibres are seen on the same side, both in the lateral fillet of the 
mesencephalon, where they are mingled with the mass of undegenerated fibres which 
have been derived from the nucleus gracilis and nucleus cuneatus (see p. 53 and 
below), and in the bundle of the upper fillet, which enters the superior corpora quadri- 
gemina ; a few degenerated fibres are also seen in corresponding positions on the oppo- 
site side. Traced downwards the fibres of the lower fillet pass, as we have seen, a few 
by meaus of the trapezium towards the auditory nucleus of the opposite side, a few 
to tlie antero-lateral column of the medulla oblongata and cord (antero-lateral 
ascending tract), but most are traceable to the anterior column of the medulla 
oblongata dorsal to the pyramids, and passing across the raphe, proceed as internal 
arched fibres to the nuclei of the posterior columns, from the cells of which they in 
all probability arise. 

To sum up : — ^The fillet as a whole is composed of ascending fibres, most of which 
are derived from the nuclei of the opposite posterior columns of the medulla 
oblongata, but a few irom other sources. The fibres of the antero-lateral ascending 
tract which enter the fillet may, according to Edinger, be derived from cells of the 
opposite posterior horn of the spinal cord ; if so, all the fillet-fibres may be regarded 
as having crossed over from the opposite side, some in the cord, others at the 
superior or sensory decussation in the medulla oblongata. The fact that they are 
thus derived is however by no means ceitain. Superiorly the fillet may be described 
as being prolonged upwards above the pons in three parts, of which one— the lower 
fillet — ^goes to the inferior of the corpora quadrigemina of the same side, a second — 
upper fillet — to the superior corpora quadrigemina and occipital region of the 
cerebral hemisphere, and a third, mesial fillet, to the base of the cerebrum through 
the crnsta. 



DORSAIi PART OF THZ MID-BRAIN: OORPORA. QUADRiaEMINA. 

As before stated the Sylvian aqueduct is covered on its dorsal aspect by the 
quadrigeminal lamina, bearing the bodies of the same name. The median part of 
the lamina is marked by a comparatively wide groove {sulcus longitudinalis, s. 
sagittal%s\ shallower inferiorly, which serves to separate the corpora quadrigemina 
of opposite sides (fig. 77). This grooved surface, which is raised above the level of 
the upper medullary velum, is connected with the velum by a small median strand 
of longitudinal fibres termed the frcenulum veli (fig. 77 jfr). In front of the upper 
(anterior) pair of corpora quadrigemina the groove is interrupted by a transverse 
white prominence — the posterior commissure ; but both this and the upper end of 
the median groove are in the natural condition concealed by the pineal body (jt?), 
which projects backwards and downwards from the posterior wall of the third 
ventricle and rests between the upper pair of quadrigeminal bodies. A well-marked 
narrow transverse groove {sulcus transversus) which commences a short distance 
from the middle line, and is curved round the lower border of the upper tubercle, 
separates this from the lower tubercle of the same side. 

The corpora quadrigemina are two pairs of rounded emiuences which are 
mainly composed of grey matter, although covered externally by and containing in 
their interior many white fibres. The upper or anterior tubercles (fig. 77, c.q.s,) 
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are broader and longer and also darker in colour, bnt slightly less prominent than 
the lower or posterior {c,q,iy. Laterally the corpora quadrigemina ai'e not bounded 
by a distinct groove, but each appears to be prolonged obliquely upwards and forwards 
into a prominent white tract, known as the brachium of the corresponding tubercle. 
The lower (posterior) brachium (fig. 77, br.i.) loses itself underneath an oval 
prominence which is seen at the side of the upper end of the cms cerebri, and is 
termed the inner genicidaie body (fig. 77, eg A. ; fig. 78, cg.m,). The upper (anterior) 
brachium passes between the same geniculate body, and the prominent posterior 
extremity of the optic thalamus into the external geniculate body (fig. 78, c,g,L) and 
the optic tract, of which it may be regarded as the main prolongation (see also fig. 86, 
p. 117). The continuity is much better seen externally in some animals than in man. 
The connection of the superior quadrigemina! bodies with the optic tract and the 
sense of sight is far more intimate than that of the inferior. For if in a young 
animal the eye on the one side be extirpated^ the operation is found to be followed 

Fig. 77. — ^VlKW OF THE MEDULLA, PONS, AND 
XSSENOEPHALON FROM THE KIOHT SIDE AND 
BEHIND. (£. A. S.) 

The cerebellum, the inferior medullary velum, 
and the right half of the superior medullary 
yelum, have been cut away, so as to display the 
fourth ventricle. 

c.q.8f c.q.if superior and inferior quadri- 
gemiual bodies of the left side ; the pineal 
gland, p, is seen projecting backwards between 
fhe superior bodies, and the frenulum, /r, 
passes up from the superior medullary velum, 
8,m.Vf to the interval between the posterior 
quadrigeminal bodies ; th, right thalamus opti- 
cus ; 6r.t, brachium of the inferior quadrigeminal * 
bo<ly passing underneath the inner geniculate 
body, cg.i. ; /, superficial stratum of fibres of 
the fillet, covering the tegmentum of the crus 
cerebri ; c, crusta of the cms cerebri, separated 
from the tegmentum by the lateral groove, Lg. ; 
P, upper part of the pons ; III, IV, &c., the 
corresponding cranial nerves. The rest of this 
figure will be found described at p. 43. 

after some time by atrophy of the 
superior quadrigeminal body and of its 
brachium, whereas the inferior quadri- 
geminal body and brachium is un- 
altered (Gudden). Moreover, in the 
mole the inferior quadrigeminal body 
is well developed, whereas the superior 
is atrophied. 

The lower or posterior quadri- 
geminal bodies are composed almost 

entirely of grey substance (the so-called nucleus of these bodies (fig. 76, c.q.p.) which 
is separated by a thin layer of the fillet from the central grey matter of the aqueduct 
and contains numerous small and some larger nerve-cells. The connections of these 
have not yet been satisfactorily worked out, but they are believed to be closely 
related to the termination of the fibres of the lower fillet The nuclei are united 
across the middle hue by a commissural portion of grey matter which is bounded 
superficially and deeply by transverse white fibres derived from the fillet. 

* The term nates is often applied to the superior or anterior corpora quadrigemina, and testes to the 
inferior or posterior. These names were used by Vesalius, but are somewhat misleading, and have fallen 
into disuse. 
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The superficial fibres are continuous laterally and above with the fibres of the 
brachium of the inferior quadrigeminal body, and laterally and below with those of 
the lower fiUet. On the other hand, if the fibres of the lower fillet are traced down- 
wards, they are partly found as we have already seen (p. 104) to be continuous with 
fibres of the trapezium ; which again is connected with the principal nucleus of the 
auditory nerve (cochlear division) of the opposite side (Flechsig). This would 
appear to indicate a close connection between these posterior or inferior quadrigemi- 
nal bodies and the auditory nerve, and in conformity with this view it is noticeable 
that it is only those animals (mammals) which have a well-developed spirally wound 
cochlea that show the inferior corpora quadrigemina as distinct prominences. In 
nearly all vertebrates below mammals there are merely corpora bigemina, and these 
seem mainly to represent the anterior pair of the quadrigemina of mammals. As 



Fig. 78.— Section across the mtd-biuik, through the superior corpora quadrigemina. 
Magnified about 3.^ diametei-s. (E. A. S.) From a Photograph. 

Sy.f aqaeductus Sylvii ; c.p.^ commissura posterior ; gl.pi., glandula pinealis ; c.q.a.^ grey matter of 
one of the superior corpora quadrigemina ; c.g.m., corpus geniculatum mesiale ; <j.</.Z., corpus genicu- 
latu'm laterale ; tr. opt.y tractus opticus ; p.p.^ pes pedunculi ; p.l.h.^ posterior longitudinal bundle ; 
fi.y upper fillet ; r.n.y red nucleus ; n.///, nucleus of third neiTe ; ///, issuing fibres of third nerve : 
l.p.p, , locus perf oratus posticus. 

already mentioned, this anterior pair is chiefly connected with the optic nerves and 
therefore with the visual sense. 

The upper or anterior quadrigeminal bodies of man have been carefully 
investigated by Tartuferi. Most externally or uppei:mo8t is a thin layer of superficial 
neuroglia, containing no nerve-cells or fibres, but only fine stellate glia-cells and 
the ends of glia-fibres which radiate from the central canal (aqueduct) towards the 
periphery. Excluding this neuroglia-layer, and also the central grey matter around 
the Sylvian aqueduct, Tartuferi distinguishes four strata in vertical sections. 
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1. Skatum zonaU; mperfidal white layer. — This is a relatively thin stratum of 
transversely coursing fine nerve-fibres, which are derived through the superior 
brachium from the optic tract and retina.^ Many of them dip down and lose 
themselves in the next layer, but some appear to be continued towards the middle 
line and to decussate with others from the same stratum of the opposite side. 

2. Statum cmereum ; grey cap. — A layer of grey matter, semilunar in section, 
being of considerable thickness opposite the most prominent part of the tubercle, 
but thinning off at its margins. Its nerve-cells are numerous but vary in size, the 
smaller ones being near the stratum zonale, the larger in the deeper part of the 
layer. They mostly send their dendrites or protoplasmic processes outwards, 
i.e., towards the stratum zonale, while their nerve-processes (axis-cylinder processes) 
are directed inwards towards the deeper layers. 

8. Statum dlbo-oinereum superitcs ; upper grey-whiie layer ; stratum opticum. — 
The grey matter of this layer is largely interrupted by nerve-fibres, which are 
continued like those of the stratum zonale from the optic tract, which enters by the 
superior brachium at the antero-lateral aspect. The fibres differ in calibre in the 
different parts of the layer, and it may be subdivided accordingly into (a) a medio- 
dorsal zone of coarse medullated fibres, (/3) an intermediate zone of fine meduUated 
fibres, and (y) a central zone containing much grey matter interspersed with bundles 
of white fibres. 

These are desoribed by Ganser as three distinot layers, and termed the third, or superficial 
meduUated layer, the fourth, or middle medullated, and the fifth, or middle grey layer ; while 
the fourth layer of Tartuferi, immediately to be mentioned, becomes the sixth and seventh of 
Qanser. 

The whole stratum is richly beset with large nerve-cells, which send their axis- 
cylinder processes mostly into the next or fourth stratum. Of the nerve-fibres, those 
of the intermediate zone (/3) are retinal fibres according to Tartuferi ; those of the 
central zone (y) are probably derived from the corona radiata of the occipital region 
of the brain, whilst the coarse fibres of the medio-dorsal zone are perhaps derived 
from the opposite side. 

4. Stratum dlho-dnereum wferius: deep grey-white layer: stratum lemnisci. — 
This, although composed ol grey matter, is also traversed by many nerve-fibres which 
appear to be connected with the upper fillet, and probably end in the layer. Some 
of the fibres, however, are derived from the large cells of the fourth layer, and others 
from the nerve-cells of this stratum itself (which contains many oeUs of large size). 
It is possible that some fibres are derived (over the aqueduct) from the fillet of 
the opposite side. 

Ganser subdivides this layer into two, which he terms respectively the deep white (sixth), 
and the deep grey (seventh) layers. 

Struoture of the optic lobes of birds. — The relations of the cells and fibres have not 
been very satisfactorily made out in the corpora quadrifiremina of mammals, but in the optic 
lobes of the bird, which correspond, as we have seen, to the anterior or superior quadiigeminal 
bodies of the mammal, these relations have recently been considerably elucidated by the 
investigations of Ram6n y Cajal. 

All who have specially worked at this subject distinguish more strata in the optic lobes of 
birds than in the corresponding bodies of mammals. Thus Bellonci makes the number of 
layers (exclusive of the central giey matter of the aqueduct) nine, Stieda, twelve, whilst 
Cajal distinguishes as many as fourteen strata. Of these the most superficial (1.) is a layer 
of thick medullated fibres coming directly through the optic tract and chiasma from the 
retina of the opposite side. (In birds all the optic nerve-fibres cross at the chiasma.) They 
pass in from the side (so that they are cut across in a sagittal section, fig. 79), and after a 
variable course turn downwards into the deeper layers, where they end at four different levels 
(as far as the seventh layer) in non-medullated terminal arborisations. Of these terminal 

I Monakow states that in the dog the anterior brachinm contains some fibres from the occipital cortex. 
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ramifioations, tliat in the Beventh layer is flattened horizontallj, the others are more extended 
vertically (fig. 80). Some of these terminal arborisations end in a special circumscribed part 
of the lobe, which is known as the gariffllon of the roof. This contains a lar^e number of nerve- 
cells, the protoplasmic processes of which interlace with the optic arborisations, whilst their 
nerve-fibre processes are directed towards the deeper layers of the lobe. All the layers below 
the first contain nerve-cells, as well as nerve-fibres, but the seventh is mainly composed of the 

expanded ramifications of the optic fibres just men- 
n tioned, and of similar expansions of the superficially 

1 directed nerve-fibre processes of cells from the tenth 

layer (fig. 79^ j,f). The cells vary in size and shape 

2 in the different layers, but on the whole they are 

smallest nearer the surface and largest in the deeper 

3 layers (tenth to thirteenth). With the exception 

of the cells of the tenth layer just mentioned, the 
cells send their axis-cylinder processes downwards to 

g pass away as nerve-fibres of the fourteenth layer, 

which is chiefly formed of large medullated nerve- 
fibres, although some nerve-cells are even here inter- 

7 spersed. But some of the smaller cells of the more 

superficial layers (fig. 79, d) belong to Golgi's 
• 8 second type of nerve-cell, ».<*., their axis-cylinder 

processes do not pass into nerve-fibres, but break up 
into a terminal arboiisation a short distance from the 

g cell, and interlace amongst the cells of some of 

the other layers. The third, fifth, seventh, and ninth 
layers all have relatively few cells and a molecular 
aspect, due apparently to the fine arborisations of the 
IC nerve-fibre or axis- cylinder processes which they con- 

tain. The protoplasmic processes of the cells are, some 
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Fig. 79. — Aktkro-posterior section op thb optic lobb of a bird prepajibi> by Golgi's method 

(R. y Cajal). 
a, optic fibres cut across ; 6, stellate cell of second layer ; c, fasiform cell of third layer ; rf, cell 
with axis-cylinder ending in a varicose arborisation in the eighth layer ; e. large horizontal cell of fourth 
layer ; f,g,h, globular cells of eighth layer ; i, cell with descending axis-cylinder of this layer ; j, cell 
with axis-cylinder ascending to optic layer ; A:, collateral arborisation of this axis-cylinder in the seventh 
layer : w, large fusiform cells with recurrent axis-cylinders ; n, pyramidal cell with descending axis- 
cylinder ; 0, large cell of tenth layer ; p,q,r, cells of the lowest layers, all with axis-cylinders directed 
towards the deep layer of nerve-tibres, s. 

Fig. 80.— Transverse section ok optic lobe op a bird, Golgi's method (R. y Cajal). 

The superficial part only is represented, as far as the seventh layer. 

a, optic fibres ; 6, their arborisation in the second layer ; c, that in the fourth layer ; rf, that in the 
fifth layer ; e, that in the seventh layer. 

of them, very long, and when coursing vertically often extend as far as the layer of optic 
fibres, on the one hand, and the deep medullary layer on the other. The axis-cylinder 
processes sometimes come off from the dendrites, sometimes from the body of the cell. Of 
the fibres which form the deepest layer, although many, as just stated, are derived from the 
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cells of the optic lobe, and are therefore passing' away by that layer (probably to the higher 
parts of the brain, on the one hand, and to the bulb and spinal cord, on the other), some have 
a contrary direction and are passing into the grey matter, where they end in extensive 
ramifications extending as far towards the surface as the sixth layer. 

The fibres of the deep medullary layer, on leaving the optic lobe, partly encircle, partly 
traverse, four groups of nerve-cells, which are known as the aptio ganglia. It is probable 
that these may in part represent the external or lateral geniculate body of mammals. The 
fibres give off collaterals, which end in ramifications amongst the cells of these ganglia ; some 
of the fibres appear altogether to terminate in this way. On the other hand, some of the 
ganglion-cells send their axis-cylinder processes to join the stream of traversing nerve- 
fibres. It is not known what ultimately becomes of these processes, but from analogy 
with what obtains in mammals (see diagram, p. 119), it is not improbable that they may pass 
to the cortex cerebri. 

The posterior .commissiire (fig. 73, Cop., fig. 78, c,p,), which overlies the 
upper end of the aqueduct and appears in the posterior wall of the third ventricle, 
is generally described with that cavity. It appears, however, to be in part a con- 



Fig. 81. — Section throuoh the superior part of one op the superior corpora quadrigbmina 

AKD THE ADJACENT PART OP THE OPTIO THALAMUS (after Meyneft). 

8y aqueduct of Sylvias ; gr^ grey matter of the aqueduct ; c.q.s, quadrigeminal eminence, consisting 
of : /, stratum lemnisci ; o, stratum opticum ; c, stratum cinereum ; Th, thalamus (pulvinar) ; c.g.iy 
c.g.Cj internal and external geniculate bodies ; br.$f br.iy superior and inferior brachia; /, upper fillet ; 
p.l, posterior longitudinal bundle ; r, raphe ; III, third nerve ; n.III, its nucleus ; l.p.p, posterior 
perforate<l space ; «.n, substantia nigra ; above this is the tegmentum with its nucleus, the latter being 
indicated by the circular area ; er, crusta ; II, optic tract ; M, medullary centre of the hemisphere ; 
n.c, nucleus caudatus ; st, stria terminalis. 

tinuation of the commissural fibres of the fillet above mentioned. Its fibi-es, 
according to Meynert, coming from the tegmental part of the mesencephalon, cross 
to the other side, and after passing through the thalamus diverge into the white 
substance of the cerebral hemispheres. They may in part comprise commissural 
fibres between the two thalami, and some are connected with the pineal roots. 
According to Darkschewitsch they are divisible into two categories. Some form a 
ventral portion of the commissure, being derived from the posterior longitudinal 
bundle and the nucleus of the third nerve, and pass across to the root of the pineal 
body of the opposite side, while the rest, which form a dorsal portion of the com- 
missure, connect the deep white lajers of the superior corpora quadrigemina with 
the corona radiata of the opposite side. 

The geniculate bodies are intimately related to this region of the brain, the 
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mesial (internal) with the inferior quadrigeminal bodies, the lateral (external) 
with the superior quadrigeminal bodies and optic tract. The two are separated by 
a part of the optic tract which sweeps round the internal geniculate body in passing 
as the superior brachium, to the grey matter of the corp. quadrig. sup. (fig. 86, p. 117). 
Both the geniculate bodies are continuous with the posterior part of the thalamus, 
lying between this and the lateral margin of the cnista. The internal geniculate 
body receives ventrally and mesially the inferior brachiuin, which passes forwards 
to it by the side of the tegmentum from the corp. quadrig. inf., and appears to dip 
under it. Some of the fibres of the optic tract appear to pass out of it on its latero- 
ventral aspect, but as the internal geniculate body remains unaffected when the eye 
is extirpated, and is, moreover, as well as the corp. quadrig. inf., well developed 
in the mole, it is probable that this connection with the optic fibres is more apparent 
than real. 

The lateral or external geniculate body is, on the other hand, intimately related 
to the optic tract and corp. quadrig. sup. as well as to the visual area of the 
cortex cerebri (occipital region). It is of a somewhat darker colour than the 
adjacent part of the thalamus with which it is intimately connected, and is formed 
of several curved layers of grey matter with white lamellae of optic nerve-fibres 
separating them (fig. 81, cg.e) 

Its cells are large and pigmented, and appear chiefly to send their nerve-fibre 
processes to the cortex of the occipital region, for if this region is removed on one 
side in young animals the cells of the external geniculate body of the same side 
undergo atrophy (Monakow.) On the other hand, if the eyes are extirpated, the 
atrophy which extends along the optic tracts involves the grey matter between the 
cells, but not the cells themselves. From this it is inferred that the intercellular 
grey matter of these bodies is largely composed of ramifications (? of collaterals) 
of the retinal fibres. The same statements apply to the adjacent part of the 
optic thalamus (pulvinar) which appears intimately associated both in structure 
and function with the lateral geniculate bodies. 

The optio thalami (fig. 82, Tho)^ as seen from above after the removal of the 
corpus callosum, fornix, and velum interpositum, are large oval-shaped masses of grey 
substance covered dorsally by a thin stratum of white fibres. The dorsal surface is 
marked by a shallow longitudinal groove, which inclines inwards as it passes forwards, 
and terminates a short distance from the anterior extremity of the surface. This 
anterior extremity is raised into a prominence termed the anterior tubercle (fig. 
82, Ts), and together with the part of the upper surface which is placed outside 
the groove, projects into the ventricle of the corresponding cerebral hemisphere 
(fig. 88), and is covered by the lining epithelium of that cavity. This part of the 
upper surface is limited externally by a white band, the stria terminalis {Sf)^ which 
separates it from the part of the corpus striatum which is seen in the lateral 
ventricle. The longitudinal groove above mentioned corresponds with the thickened 
margin of the fornix, the edge of which extends over the surface of the thalamus 
along the line of the groove. The part of the upper surface behind the groove does 
not appear in either the third or the lateral ventricle, and is therefore not covered with 
epithelium like the rest. It is limited internally by a sharp edge which separates 
it from the mesial surface and which is marked by a white stria (taekiia fomicis, fig. 
82, Tfo,) leading to the pineal body. It is along this stria, which is surmounted by 
a ridge-like extension of ependymal tissue that the thin epithelium which roofe in 
the ventricle is attached laterally : this epithelium always comes away when the 
covering of the velum interpositum is removed. At the posterior and inner 
extremity of the thalamus, there is seen, as in front, a well-marked prominence 
(posterior tubercle or pulvinar ( Pv) ) which projects over and partially conceals the 
brachia of the corpora quadrigemina. Between the pulvinar and the peduncle of the 
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pineal body (habmula) (Pen) lies a triangular depressed surface, separated posteriorly 
from the mesencephalon by a transverse groove and passing mesially into the stalk 
of the pineal body. This triangular surface is termed the trigmum habenuke. It is 
bounded laterally by the sulcus hdbmulcB. The mesial surface of the thalamus lies 
in the third ventricle. It is covered with epithelium and is joined with that of 
the opposite side by the middle commissure. The posterior rounded surface is 
occupied almost entirely by the pulvinar. Below and external to this is the outer 
geniculate body, which is placed just above the inner geniculate body before mentioned 
(p. 105), the two being separated from one another by one of the roots of the optic 

Fig. 82. — ^VlEW FROM ABOVE OP THB 
THIRD VENTRICLB AND A VART OF 
THE LATERAL VENTRICLES (Henlc). 

The brain has been sliced horizontally 
immediately below the corpus callosum, 
and the fornix and velum interpositum 
have been removed. 

Tho, thalamus opticus ; Ts., its ante- 
rior tubercle ; Pv, pulvinar; Cowi, middle 

commissure stretching between the two p 

optic thalami across the middle of the 
third ventricle ; CJf, columns of the for- 
nix ; Cn, pineal gland projecting down- 
wards and backwitfds between the superior 
corpora quadrigemina ; St, stria termi- 
nalis ; d^ nucleus caudatus of the corpus 
striatum ; Vd, ventricle of the septum 
lucidnm ; Cc^, section of the genu of the 
corpus callosum ; Pen, pineal peduncle ; 
Tfo, pineal stria; Cop^ posterior com- 
missure. 

tract (upper brachium) (fig. 86). 
From this brachium and from 
the two geniculate bodies the 
optic tract curves downwards 
and forwards around the cms 
cerebri. 

The lateral and ventral sur- 
faces of the thalamus are not 
free, but are united with other 
parts of the brain. The ventral 
surface is united with a prolonga- 
tion of the tegmental part of the 
cms cerebri, and more anteriorly 
the corpus albicans and the side 
of the tuber cinereum lie below 

it. The lateral surface is covered by white substance which is formed of the fibres 
of the cmsta, which here diverge into the substance of the hemisphere, and pass 
between the thalamus and the lenticular nucleus as the internal capsule. 

The thalami optici are covered on their free surfaces (mesial and dorsal) 
(fig. 83), by a layer of white fibres, most marked upon the dorsal surface (stratum 
zonule), and mainly running antero-posteriorly. On their outer surface, as just 
mentioned, is the white matter of the inner capsule (t. c.) formed by fibres diverging 
from the cmsta into the hemispheres. Next to the thalamus on this side is a denser 
layer of white fibres, termed the outer medullary laminu. All along this surface 
radiating fibres pass out of the thalamus to mingle with the fibres of the imier 
capsule and to pass with these to the surface of the cerebral hemispheres. Those in 
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front pass to the frontal lobe of the hemisphere ; those in the middle region 
to the posterior part of the frontal and to the parietal lobe, besides some to the 
temporal lobe; those behind partly to the temporal lobe, but chiefly to the 
occipital lobe. The fibres to the occipital lobe pass out from the lateral margin of 
the pulvinar, and have at first a curved course round the posterior horn of the 
lateral ventricle, afterwards radiating, with a generally sagittal direction, towards 
the cortex of the occipital lobe. They are often spoken of as the optic radiations. 
These radiating fibres are continuous with others passing from the optic tract to 
the pulvinar. The lower surface of the thalamus is continuous posteriorly with the 
prolongation of the tegmentum (subthalamic tegmental region), but in front this 

Fig. 83. — Section across thk optic 

THALAMUS AND CORPUS STRIATUM 
IN THK REOION OF THK MIDDLE COM- 
MISSURE (E. A. S., after a prepara- 
tion by Mr. S. G. Shattock). Natu- 
ral size. 

ih^ thalamus ; a^e,!, its anterior, ex- 
ternal and internal nuclei respectively ; 
w, its latticed layer ; m.c., middle com- 
missure ; above and below it is the cavity 
of the third ventricle ; c.c, corpus callo- 
BUJu ; /, fornix, separated from the thii-d 
ventricle and thalamus by the velum 
interposituro. In the middle of this are 
seen the two veins of Ghilen and the 
choroid plexuses of the third ventricle ; 
and at its edges the choroid plexuses of 
the lateral ventricles ; t. 8.^ ^nia semi- 
circularis ; cr, forward prolongation of the crusta passing laterally into the internal capsule, i. c. ; 
9, t. r., subthalamic prolongation of the tegmentum, consisting of (1) the dorsal layer, (2) the zona 
incerta, and (3) the nucleus of Luys ; s. n., substantia ni^i-a ; n. c, nucleus cau^atus of the corpus 
striatum ; n. 2., nucleus lenticularis ; e. c, external capsule ; cl, claustrum ; /, island of ReiL 

prolongation inclines to the outer side and becomes lost in a layer of grey matter 
which is continuous internally with the grey matter of the floor of the ventricle, 
and is seen at the base of the brain as the anterior perforated lamina. At its anterior 
end the thalamus merges into ^ tract of fibres which stream from it through the 
internal capsule into the frontal lobe of the hemisphere (anterior stalk of thalamus). 
Other fibres curve downwards and outwards towards the white substance of the 
hemisphere forming the so-called lower stalk of the thalamus (ansa peduncularis). 
Above this is another tract (ansa lenticularis), sweeping from under the thalamus 
round the mesial part of the crusta to the lenticular nucleus of the corpus striatum. 
The layer of grey substance which is interpolated between the two tracts may be 
termed substantia interansalis ; including the two anssd it has been designated sub- 
stantia innominata} 

The body of the thalamus is chiefly formed of grey matter with large and small 
nerve-cells scattered in it, but their arrangement and connections with nerve-tracts 
have not been satisfactorily ascertained. Its grey matter is partially subdivided into 
two parts, the so-called inner and outer (mesial and lateral) nuclei of the thalamus 
(Burdach), by a vertical white lamina, S-shaped in section {internal medullary 
lamina). The lateral nucleus (e), is the larger and extends into the pulvinar ; it is 
marked externally by the radiating white lines before mentioned as passing from 
the thalamus into the inner capsule, and these confer upon its eJcternal layer some- 
what of a reticulated aspect (latticed layer, w). The mesial nucleus (i) does not 
extend into the anterior tubercle, but this part of the grey substance of the 

1 The term ** anse pMonculaire ** was originally used (by Qratiolet) to include the whole substantia 
innominata. 
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thalamus is cut off from it by another septum of white matter. The anterior 
separated part is the anterior nucleus of the thalamus or nucleus of the anterior 
tubercle (a). It contains comparatively large nerve-cells and from its depth a 
number of fibres pass downwards and converge to form a well-marked bundle 
{bundle of Vicq-d'Azyr), which, entering the corpus albicans, forms within that 
tubercle a sharp bend, and appears to pass upwards again in the wall of the 
ventricle as the anterior pillar of the fornix. There would seem, however, to be no 
actual continuity between the two (see pp. 129, 130). The middle commissure 
unites the mesial nuclei across the third ventricle, and is also .continuous below 
on each side with the grey matter of the cavity. It contains nerve-cells and 
transversely coursing fibres, but many of the fibres are said to loop backwards 
near the median plane in place of passing across to the opposite side. 

In the trigonum habenulsB is a collection of nerve-cells termed by Meynert 
the ganglion of the habenula. To it, fibres pass from the peduncle of the pineal 
body, and from it a bundle of fibres (fasciculus retrojlexus, Meymr^s bundU (fig. 



Fig. 84.— Sectton of the inter- brain near the junction with the mid- brain, showino the 
8UBTHALAMI0 TEOMENTAL REGION. Magnified about 2\ diameters. From a photograph (E. A. S. ). 

The section passes nearly horizontally, so as to cut the fibres of the internal capsule across transversely. 
It is just above and in front of the corpora roamillaria. 

t., taenia (attachment of epithelial roof of ventricle) ; v.///., ventriculas tertios ; str., stria pinealis ; 
Th., thalamus; n.t., mesial nucleus of thalamus; opt.y optic fibres passing to pulvinar; z.i.y zona 
inoerta: c,s.^ corpus subthalamicum ; c.i,j capsula interna; a./., ansa lenticularis ; /., anterior pillar 
of fornix passing backwards towards corpus albicans; V.A,^ bundle of Vicq d'Azyr, passing upwards 
and forwards from corpus albicans into thalamus ; x.y white bundle containing a central nucIeuB of 
grey matter ( ? the fasciculus retroflexus of Meynert) ; gr, gr', special groups of nerve-cells, of which / 
is the hinder end of the ganglion habenulee. 

84, x) ) passes with a curved coarse through the tegmentum on the mesial side of 
the red nucleus towards the place where the cerebral peduncles diverge ; where, 
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according to Forel, it passes to another collection of nerve-cells, better marked in 
most animals than in man, termed the interpeduncular ganglion (see p. 103). 

Sulithalaniic tegmental region ; transitional region. — ^The prolongation 
of the tegmentum under the posterior part of the thalamus is divided by Forel into 
three layers, which are named respectively from above down, the stratum dorsals^ 
the zona incerta, and the corpus subthalamicum or nucleus of Luys (fig. 88, 1, 2, 8). 
The latter has here taken the place of the substantia nigra, lying next to the 
prolongation of the crusta, the fibres of which are seen at the side of the subtha- 
lamic tegmental {^gion forming the internal capsule. The stratum dorsals consist 
chiefly of fine longitudinal fibres — prolonged from the posterior longitudinal bundle 
according to Meynert, or from the fibres enclosing the tegmental nucleus according 
to Forel, possibly from both sources. The red nucleus of the tegmentum is pro- 
longed into its posterior part, and from this a considerable number of fibres stream 
into the internal medullary lamina of the thalamus, and a well-marked bundle 
passes across the internal capsule to the lenticular nucleus. Some fibres of this 
layer, which are traceable downwards into the upper fillet (Wernicke), turn into the 
external medullary lamina of the thalamus, which lies along the mesial side of the 
internal capsule, and ftom here they probably diverge into the white matter of the 
hemisphere ; whilst others, coursing through the zona incerta, and crossing the 
inner capsule, join a tract (ansa lenticularis, fig. 84, a.l. and p. 112) which leads to 
the lenticular nucleus of the corpus striatum. Finally another bundle of fibres is 
said to be traceable from the mesial nucleus of the thalamus backwards through the 
subthalamic region into the dorsal part of the posterior commissure, and thus over 
the Sylvian aqueduct into the tegmentum of the opposite side. 

Ilie zona incerta is a reticular formation prolonged from that of the tegmentum ; 
it passes anteriorly into the substantia interansalis. 

The corpus subthalamicum^ or nucleus of Luys (figs. 83, 84, c.s,\ is a well-marked 
brown stratum of grey matter containing numerous nerve-cells, and a close plexus 
of very fine medullated fibres. It is lens-shaped in section, and has an enclosing 
envelope of white substance, through which strands of fine fibres pass from the 
interior of the body mesially towards the zona incerta, and outwards and downwaixU 
through the internal capsule. This stratum is distinct only in the Primates. 

The pineal body or gland {c^marium, epiphysis cerebri) (fig. 82, On, fig. 91), 
is a reddish body about the size of a small cherry-stone, and is named from its 
supposed resemblance in shape to a fir-cone. It is connected with the posterior 
part of the third ventricle, projecting backwards and downwards between the 
superior pair of corpora quadrigemina. It is attached on each side by a broad 
but flattened stalk of white fibres {pedunculus conarii) which is separated by the 
pineal recess of the ventricle (p. 97) int^ a dorsal and ventral portion. The ventral 
portion curves downwards ; it belongs to the ventral portion of the posterior 
commissure. These fibres are said to be derived from the optic tract near the 
lateral geniculate body, and to go to the oculomotor nucleus of the opposite 
side (compare p. 109). The upper portion extends on either side along the ridge- 
like junction of the upper and mesial surfaces of the thalamus as the pineal 
stria or taenia fomicis (fig. 82, Tfo.). At the sides the stalk merges into the 
trigonum habenulsB. The pia mater which invests the mesencephalon, covers the 
pineal gland with a special investment before being prolonged as the velum inter- 
positnm over the third ventricle and thalamus ; and the gland is liable to be torn 
away in removing the pia mater. 

The pineal gland is composed of a number of hollow follicles generally spherical, 
but in some cases tubular, separated from one another by ingrowths of connective 
tissue. The follicles are jdmost filled with epithelial cells and often contain much 
gritty calcareous matter (jocervulus cerebri^ bram-sand), composed of microscopic 
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particles, aggregated into masses and formed of earthy salts (phosphate and 
•carbonate of h'me, with a little phosphate of magnesia and ammonia) combined 
with animal matter. 

The same sandy matter is frequently found on the outside of the pineal body, or 
deposited upon its peduncles. It is found also in the choroid plexuses ; and in a 
scattered form occurs in other parts of the membranes of the brain. It occurs at 
all ages, frequently in young children, and sometimes even in the foetus. It cannot, 
therefore be regarded as the product of disease. The pineal body is larger in the 
ohild and the female than in the adult male (Huschke). In the brains of other 
mammals it is proportionally larger than in the human subject, and less loaded with 
brain-sand. 

The pineal body is developed originally as a hollow outgrowth from that part of 
the embryonic brain which afterwards forms the third ventricle ; the diverticulum 
becomes subsequently cut off from the ventricle, and undergoes ramification to form 
tubes which are afterwards separated for the most part into isolated vesicles. 

The pineal body is present in all vertebrates, Amphioxus only excepted. In 
«lasmobranch fishes and in most reptiles, as the researches of de Oraaf, Baldwin 
Spencer, and others, have shown, it is continued into a long tubular prolongation 
from the third ventricle, which passes through an aperture in the skull (parietal 
foramen) and ends under the skin in a small vesicle lined with ciliated epithelium. 
But in some reptiles (e.^., Hatteria, blind-worm, lizard) this vesicle becomes 
developed into a structure which bears a close resemblance to an invertebrate eye 
{pineal eye\ the part nearest the surface becoming thickened to form a kind of lens, 
and the part connected with the stalk becoming pigmented and stratified like a 
retina, whilst the stalk itself becomes solid and has nerve-fibres developed in it. It 
is doubtful how far this structure serves as an eye in any living reptile, but in 
certain extinct forms it was probably more completely developed. In birds and 
mammals the pineal eye is not developed, but the organ is similar in structure to 
that of man. 

The posterior perforated space (locus perforatus posticus) (fig. 32, x), 
lies in a deep fossa {fossa Tariniy His) at the base of the brain, at the bottom of 
which is greyish matter, connecting the diverging crura. It is perforated by 
numerous small openings for the passage of blood-vessels ; and some horizontal 
white striaB usually pass out of the grey matter and turn round the peduncles close 
to the upper border of the pons, entering which they reach eventually the medullary 
<^ntre of the cerebellum (tmnia pontis). It corresponds posteriorly, as far as a line 
joining the anterior borders of the third nerves, to the floor of the aqueduct of 
Sylvius, but in front of those nerves to the posterior part of the floor of the third 
ventricle. In the grey matter over the space are a few scattered nerve-cells. 

The corpora albicantia or mamillaria (fig. 32, a ; fig. 86) are two round 
white eminences in front of this space, each about the size of a smaJl pea, connected 
together across the middle line. Each corpus albicans contains grey matter 
<5oncealed within its superficial white fibres, the nerve-cells being arranged in two 
^oups, the lateral and mesial (nuclei of the corpus albicans) ; of these the lateral 
•contains larger nerve-celk than the mesial. 

The white matter of the corpora albicantia is formed by the anterior pillars of 
the fornix : hence they have also been named btdhs of the fornix; and by the bundle 
of Vicq d'Azyr, which enters the anterior part of each tubercle at the dorso-mesial 
aspect. Posteriorly each corpus albicans receives a bundle of nerve-fibres, which 
is termed its pedimcle. This, which in man is concealed within the grey matter of 
the floor of the third ventricle, but which is seen at the base of the brain in many 
animals, and is connected with the lateral nucleus of the body, is traceable to the 
tegmentum and ultimately to the mesial part of the crusta (v. Gudden). In most 
vertebrates there i& but one (median) corpus albicans in place of two. 

I 2 
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An isolated bundle of one of the anterior pillars of the fornix is sometimes visible at the 
base of the brain passing to the corpus albicans (ttria alba tuberis, Lenhoss^k). 

The tuber cinereum (fig. 86 ; fig. 82, tc.) is a lamina of grey matter extending 
forwards from the corpora albioantia to the optic commissure, to which it is attached. 
It forms part of the floor of the third ventricle. In the middle it is prolonged 
forwards and downwards into a hollow conical process, the infondibnliim 
(fig. 86, ♦), to the extremity of which is fixed the pituitary body. On its outer 
side close to the optic tract is a tract of grey matter with nerve-cells, termed by 
Meynert the basal optic ganglion (see p. 119). According to Lenhoss^k this is 
distinctly subdivided into three successive groups of nerve-cells, the most anterior 
being just above the chiasma, the most posterior near the co]*pus albicans. 

The pituitary body or htjpophysis cerebri (figs. 32, 39, A, and fig. 85), formerly 
called pituitary gland, from its being erroneously supposed to dischai'ge ptluifa into 
the nostrils, is a small reddish grey mass, of a somewhat flattened oval shape, widest 
in the transverse direction, and occupying the sella turcica of the sphenoid bone. 
The pituitary body has a special prolongation of the dura mater completely 
enclosing it, except above where there is a small aperture for the passage of the 
infundibulum (see p. 182). The body consists of two lobes, of which the anterior 
is the larger, and is concave behind, where it embraces the smaller posterior lobe. 
The two lobes are entirely different, both in their structure and development ; and 
it is only in mammals that they come into close connexion with one another. 

The posterior lobe is developed as a hollow downgrowth of the part of that cavity 
of the embryonic brain, which afterwards becomes the third ventricle. In the 
lower vertebrates, and especially in fishes, the cells which compose its walls become 
converted into nerve-cells and -fibres, and as the lobits infundibuli it becomes an 
integral part of the brain. But in the higher vertebrates it remains small and 
almost undeveloped ; its cavity is obliterated, and all nervous structure becomes 
obscured by the ingrowth of vessels and of connective tissue into the now solid 
organ. The connective tissue forms reticulating bundles, between which occur 

Fig. 85. — Sagittal section op the piTriTAHY body and inpcndi- 

BULUM with the ADJOININQ PABT OF THB THIKD TENTRIOLB 

(Schwalbe). 

o, anterior lobe ; o', a projection from it towards the front of the 
infundibulum, t ; h, posterior lobe connected by a solid stalk nvith the 
infundibulum ; l.c.y lamina oinerea ; o, right optic nerve ; oA, section 
of chiasma; r.o,,^ recess of the ventricle above the chiaisma; cm,^ 
corpus mamillare. 

numerous spindle-shaped and branched cells, as well as a few lai^er corpuscles 
containing pigment-granules in their protoplasm. Sometimes i*emains of the 
original hollow are seen* in the form of a cavity lined by columnar ciliated 
cells. 

The anterior lobe^ darker in colour than the posterior, is developed as a tubular 
prolongation from the epiblast of the buccal cavity, with which it is therefore 
originally in connection, although it soon becomes separated by the growth of 
intervening tissue. In the adult it is constituted by a large number of slightly 
convoluted tubules or alveoli, similar to those of a secreting gland, and in like 
manner lined by epithelium, which in some cases fills up the tubule. The tubules 
are united by connective tissue, which is especially abundant in the neighbourhood 
of the larger blood-vessels, and also forms a sort of capsule to the organ. Moreover,^ 
portions of the tubules are frequently cut ott* by the connective tissue so as to form 
isolated vesicles. The outer layer of epithelium is columnar ; and in some of the 
larger tubes, especially those next to the posterior lobe, cilia may be detected on the 
cells. The blood-vessels are numerous, and the capillaries form a close network 
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around the walls of the tubules. The lymphatics of the organ originate in cleft- 
like spaces between the tubules and pass to a network in the capsule. In its 
microscopic structure the anterior lobe of the pituitary body bears a resemblance 
to the thyroid body, the vesicles of which are also originally a network of anasto- 
mosing tubules, and in some animals remain throughout life in this condition. 
Moreover, a colloid substance like that in the thyroid vesicles, is found sometimes 
in the alveoli of the anterior lobe of the hypophysis. 

In the middle line of the base of the brain, in front of the optic commissure, is 
the anterior portion of the great longitudinal fissure, which separates the two 
hemispheres. At a short distance in front of the chiasma, this fissure is crossed 
transversely by the anterior recurved extremity of the corpus callosum. On gently 

Pig. 86. — Okwin and relations of 
THE OPTIC TKACT (G. D. Thane). 

The parts are viewed from below, 
the mid- brain having been divided 
transversely immediately above the 
pons, and the pons, cerebellum and tttnU 

medulla oblongata removed. The 
lower part of the figure is the more ^j 

Anterior. 

turning back the optic com- 
missure, a thin connecting ^ 
layer of grey substance, the 
lamina cinerea, is seen oc- 
cupying the space between 
the corpus callosum and the 
chiasma, and continuous above 
the chiasma with the tuber 

cinereum. It is connected at the sides with the grey substance of the anterior 
perforated space, and forms part of the anterior boundary of the third ventricle 
(fig. 57, p. 70) : it is somewhat liable to be torn in removing the brain from the 
skull ; and, in that case, an aperture is made into the fore part of the third ventricle. 

The optio tracts and optic commisffiire or chiasma. The optic tracts curve 
round the crusta on each side to unite with one another immediately in front of the 
tuber cinereum, where they form the X-shaped commissure which is known as the 
chiasma. The optic tracts form the posterior limbs of the X ; the optic nerves, 
passing into the optic foramina, the anterior limbs (fig. 86). 

Each tract arises posteriorly by a broad root, which is divided by a longitudinal 
groove into two distinct parts, a lateral and a mesial. The lateral root is the larger. 
It is connected with and emerges from the posterior and ventral part of the thalamus 
(lateral geniculate body and pulvinar), and is partly continuous with the brachium 
of the superior quadrigeminal body. The mesial root, when traced backwards, is 
seen to curve round the crusta and then to lose itself beneath the mesial geniculate 
body, in which it appears to end, although it may perhaps ultimately pass into the 
inferior quadrigeminal body as its brachium. Although this root appears connected 
with the internal geniculate body, it is doubtful if there is any functional connexion 
between this body and the optio nerve, the part of the tract which enters the mesial 
geniculate body being Gudden's commissure, which joins the mesial geniculate bodies 
of the two sides (see below). Before reaching the chiasma the optic tract lies 
postero-mesially to the anterior perforated space. 

DarkschewitFch describes the passage of some of the fibres of the optic tract to the 
ganglion habenulae and pineal pednncle, and ultimately by the posterior commissure to the 
oculomotor nucleus (compare pp. 109 and 114). He regards these as fibres subserving the reflex 
changes of the pupil. 

As for the course of the optic fibres in the tract and chiasma it may be stated 
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that although in many mammals (mouse, guinea-pig), and in all vertebrates below 
mammals, the decussation is complete, so that all the fibres pass from one tract 
into the opposite optic nerve, in other mammals (rabbit, dog, cat, monkey) and 
in man, it is incomplete, so that some of the fibres from the left optic nerve pasa 
into the left tract and others into the right tract, and the same mutatis mutandis 
for those of the right nerve. This feet has been conclusively proved both by 
experiment and clinical observation. At the same time it must be stated that cases 
have occasionally been recorded which, if correct, are only to be explained on the 
supposition that the crossing is complete : in these we must suppose that there haa 
been a reversion to the lower and more primitive type of chiasma. 

The two sets of nerve-fibres are usually spoken of as the crossed and uncrossed 
bundles, although they are not to be regarded as formed into entirely separate 
funiculi, nor are their limits sharply defined either in the nerve, chiasma, or tract. 
The uncrossed bundle is distributed exactly to the lateral half of the retina, the 
crossed bundle to the mesial half; and on the whole the fibres of the uncrossed 
bundle keep to the lateral side of the optic nerve, whilst the crossed bundle is on 
the mesial side of the nerve. In the chiasma and tract they are usually more 
commingled, and their relative position is very variously described. In a case of 
atrophy of one nerve which has been clearly described by Williamson, the uncrossed 
fibres chiefly occupied the middle of the tract, the crossed being chiefly at the 
periphery and lower part. Similar results were obtained by Henschen. 

Aooording to Salzer's entuneration, there are nearly lialf a million fibres in each optio nerve. 
The fibres vary in size. According to v. Godden they are divisible, according to their calibre, 
into two classes, finer and coarser. The former of these he regarded as being concerned in 
the production, as afferent fibres, of the papil-reflexes, the latter as conveying visual impressions. 
The finer fibres degenerate after destruction of the anterior corpora qnadrigemina (in the cat 
and rabbit). It must be remembered that not only afferent, but also efferent impressions are 
carried by the optic tracts ; governing the chemical changes which occur in the retina, and 
also the movements of some of its elements (pigfment-cells, cones). 

Besides the optic nerve-fibres, there is a bundle at the posterior part of the 
chiasma, and running along the mesial side of the optic tracts to join the internal 
geniculate bodies of the two sides.^ This is known as the inferior commissure or 
commissure of Chidden. It appears to have no relation to the visual function, for it 
undergoes no change when the rest of the optic tracts become atrophied after extir- 
pation of both eyes in young animals. Its fibres are of extremely small diameter. 

In structure the optic tract resembles an extension of the white matter of the 
brain, being very soft and not divided up into bundles by connective tissue, nor are 
its fibres provided with membranous sheaths. These structures are found, however, 
in the chiasma, and in the optic nerve, which are strong and tough and invested 
with sheaths continuous with the pia mater and arachnoid. At its entrance into 
the orbit the optic nerve receives a strong investment from the dura mater, which 
is continued around it into the sclerotic coat of the eye. The nerve is subdivided 
by intercommunicating connective-tissue septa into a large number of compartments, 
which contain the nerve-fibres, but the latter are not gathered up into round funiculi 
invested by perineurium, as in the case of the ordinary peripheral nerves. 

Stilling has described the optic tract as sending a prolongation directly into the outer part 
of the eras cerebri. This prolongation is said to contain fibres which pass (1) to the oculo- 
motor nuclei ; (2) to the cerebellum by the inferior peduncle ; (3) to the pons Varolii, even 
extending to the inferior olive. 

The name tractus traruvenw pedtmcuU was given by Gudden to a band of fibres, first 
noticed by Inzani and Lemoigne, which is sometimes seen emerging from the base of the 
anterior quadrigeminal body, and coursing obliquely over the brachia of the quadrigeminal 
bodies to enter the cms cerebri. It is much better marked in some animals than in man. 
It becomes atrophied after extirpation of the eye, and may be a part of the prolongation 
of the optic tract described by Stilling. 

^ It is stated by Barkschewitsch, that this commissure unites each mesial geniculate body with 
the lenticular nudens of the opposite side. 
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As regards the course of the optic fibres, the results of experiment show that 
whilst some have their cell-origin in the periphery — presumably in the nerve-cells 
of the retina — others take origin in nerve-cells of parts of the brain (superior 
corpora quadrigemina, external geniculate body, and pulvinar). Of those nerve- 
fibres which have their cell-origin in the retina, and which, therefore, undergo 
degeneration backwards after section of the optic nerve or tract, some end by 
ai borisations between the nerve cells of the external geniculate body and pulvinar, 
others by arborisations in the more superficial layers of the superior corpora quadri- 
gemina (see figs. 79, 80, and 
87). It has been found 
that after enucleation of 
the eye the grey matter 
between the cells in these 
several parts undergoes 
atrophy. Those fibres which 
have their cell-origin in the 
nerve-centres end by ter- 
minal arborisations within 
the retina. Their course 

will there be followed in . 

the part of this work which 
deals with the structure of 
the eye. 

Finally, whilst dealing 
with the course of the 
optic nerve-fibres, it may 
be as well to mention the 
probable intercentral con- 
nections of the nervous ' 
visual apparatus. (1.) There 
is in all probability a double 
connection between the cor- 
tex of the occipital lobe 
(which represents the higher 
visual centre) and the lower 
visual centres of the thala- 
mencephalon and mesen- 
cephalon by two sets of 
fibres, one set arising from 
the cortex and passing 

through the corona radiata p.^ 87.-Diagram of the probable course and rblatiohs 
and caudal end of the in- of some of the optic fibres. 

temal capsule, finding their 

terminal arborisation in the grey matter of the lower optic centres, and another set 
arising in cells of those centres and finding their terminal arborisation in the 
occipital cortex. These connections are confined to the parts of the same side of the 
brain ; there is no evidence of any crossing of the fibres. (2.) There appears to 
be an intimate connection between the lower optic centres and the grey matter of 
the bulb and cord. This connection is probably mainly effected through the upper 
fiUet. (8.) The nuclei of the nerves to the muscles of the globe of the eye, both 
external and internal, are certainly connected with the optic centres. It is possible 
that this connection may be partly effected through the posterior commissure and 
posterior longitudinal bundle ; it is probably both crossed and uncrossed : but the 
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actual tracts of connection have not yet been elucidated. (4.) There appears to 
be a direct connection between some of the fibres of the optic tract and the cere- 
bellum, since after removal of one half of the latter organ, many of the fibres of 
the corresponding optic tract undergo the Wallerian degeneration (Marchi). This 
connection may also take place along the tract of the upper fillet. 

In the grey matter which lies between the third ventricle and the optic chiasma, 
a small collection of nerve cells (basal optic ganglion) is seen on each side, as already 
noticed (p. 116). These gangha do not appear to have any direct connection with 
the optic nerve, as was supposed by Meynert to be the case, but from each a tract 
issues, which, after decussating with that of the opposite side {Mey^ierVs commissure^ 
applies itself to the mesial side of the optic tract, close to Gudden's commissure, and 
passes backwards to the subthalamic region to enter the nucleus of Luys, and 
perhaps to be connected with the continuation of the upper fillet. Antero-laterally 
this tract may be connected, beyond the basal optic ganglion, with the lenticular 
nucleus. 
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THE IiATEB.ATi VEIlTFBICIiES AND THE FABTS OF THE BRAIK 

DEVBIiOPED IN CONNEXION WITH THEM: COBPOB A STRIATA: 

CEBEBBAIi HEMISPHERES (PBOSENCEPHAIiON). 

The lateral ventricles ; ventricles of the cerebral hemispheres. — An 

aperture (foramen of Monro) which has been ahready mentioned as opening out of 
the anterior part of the third ventricle (see p. 97) leads on each side into the 
corresponding ventricle of the cerebral hemisphere or lateral ventricle (figs. 88, 89). 
Each lateral ventricle is an irregularly curved cavity, extending in the substance of 
the corresponding hemisphere for about two-thirds of its entire length, and lined 
by a prolongation of the ciliated epithelium which characterises the inner surface 
of the true brain-ventricles. It may be described as consisting of a hody, an anterior 
horn, a posterior horn, and a middle, lateral, or descending horn. The anterior horn 
curves from the foramen of Monro somewhat outwards, with a slight incUnation 
downwards into the frontal lobe ; the body comprises that part of the cavity which 
extends from the foramen of Monro to its bifurcation into posterior and descending 
horns opposite the splenium of the corpus callosum, and is separated anteriorly from 
its fellow of the opposite hemisphere by a thin septum, the septum lucidum ; the 
posterior horn passes backwards, with a bold curve convex outwards, into the 
occipital lobe ; and the descending horn passes forwards and slightly downwards also 
in a bold curve with its convexity outwards, into the temporal lobe, and extends to 
about an inch from the apex of that lobe. The anterior horn is directly continued 
from the body of the ventricle, and may therefore be described along with it. 

The body and anterior horn of the ventricle are roofed over by the corpus 
callosum, with its lateral extension into the substance of the hemisphere. In 
examining the ventricles from above it is usual to slice the brain horizontally down 
to the level of the callosum, and then to cut through this commissure a short 
distance on each side of the middle line, and remove it sufficiently to expose the interior 
of the ventricle. The following parts are thereby brought to view, from within, out- 
wards, or laterally : (a) The edge of the fornix (figs. 88, 89,/), a flattened tract of white 
matter with longitudinal fibres, which lies immediately under the callosum, broaden- 
ing behind as it passes under the splenium, and bifurcating in front into two 
cyhndrical bundles, each of which passes over the foramen of Monro, and in front 
of that foramen into the mesial part of the subthalamic tegmentum, {h) If the 
callosum and fornix are removed, a layer of pia mater is seen underneath. This is 
the velum interpositum (fig. 94), and its edge projects as the choroid plexus of 
the lateral ventricle from beneath the margin of the fornix in the form of a 
vascular fringe (figs. 88, 89,^/. ch.), which extends from the foramen of Monro (at the 
back of which it is continuous with the corresponding plexus of the opposite side as 
well as with those of the third ventricle) over the surface of the thalamus, as far as 
the descending comu, into which it projects along the whole length of the horn 
(mesial border), {c) Lateral and anterior to the choroid plexus two masses of grey 
matter, separated by an obliquely-placed white stria, form the floor of the ventricle. 
The mesial and narrower of these is a part of the dorsal suriace of the thalamus (fig. 88, 
th, opt) ; it extends from the foramen of Monro to the posterior limit of the body of the 
ventricle and is covered with a thin layer of white matter. The white stria is the 
tomia semicircularis or stria terminalis (fig. 82, St,). A vein {vein of the corpus striatum) 
runs superficial to the taenia, and passes in front, at the foramen of Monro, into the 
vein of Galen of the velum interpositum. Close to the ependyma and lying over 
this vein of the corpus striatum is a small greyish band, containing longitudinally 
running nerve-fibres : this has*been named the lamina cornea. The lateral mass of 
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Fig. 88. — ^ViEW OF THB LATERAL YXHTBiOLE FROM ABOVE. NatunJ sizo. (E. A. S. and G. D. T.) 

The preparation was made with the brain in tUu (hardened). The skull cap and memhranes having 
been removed, the brain was sliced down to the level of the corpus callosum. The left lateral ventricle 
was then opened by cutting away its roof, and the island exposed by slicing away the opercuU. The 
drawing is made from a photograph. 

I,R.y insula Reilii (the line points to the middle of the three gyri breves) ; «.c., sulcus centralis 
insnlse ; g.L, gyrus longus insulse ; cc, corpus callosum ; n.Z., nerves of L^ncisi ; gtr.t, stria teoba ; 
f.mi,^ forceps minor ; f.ma,, forceps major; e.a., comu anterius of ventricle; c.p.y comu posteiiuB; 
c.t., entrance to cornu inferius ; f.Af.^ foramen Monroi ; 8,M,, sulcus leading backwards to the foramen 
Monroi ; e.ttr.y corpus striatum ; th.opt.^ thalamus opticus, anterior tubercle ; pl,ch., plexus choroides ; 
/, fornix; f^ its anterior pillar; h, posterior end of hippocampus major; tri., trigonum ventriculi; 
calcaVf calcar avis. 
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grey matter is the nucleus cavdatus of the corpus striatum (e. str.) lb is pear-shaped, with 
the larger end projecting into the floor of the anterior horn, and the smaller tapering 
posterior end (tail) extending to the origin of the descending horn, and then curving 
downwards and forwards along the dorsal part of this horn, in which it forms a 
long, narrow, rounded eminence. The posterior horn (figs. 88, 89, c,p,), which 
is curved around the parieto-occipital fissure, its concavity therefore being 
directed inwards, passes, as before said, into the occipital lobe. It is roofed by the 
fibres of the corpus callosum which are passing to the temporal and occipital lobes ; 
part of these fibres also form its lateral wall. At the upper part of its mesial wall 
there is a bundle of fibres (forceps major) sweeping round from the splenium of the 
callosum to enter the occipital lobe. This produces a projection into the cavity of 
the horn, which is known as the bulb of the posterior horn. Below it is another 
curved eminence, which extends from the base of the horn backwards for a variable 
distance, to end in a pointed extremity : this is termed, from its resemblance to a 
cock*s spur, the ergot (Morand), or calcar avis (also hippocampus minor). It 
corresponds with the calcarine fissure on the mesial surface of the hemisphere. 

The hippocampus minor is not peculiar to the human brain as was at one time thought, but 
is found in the brains of quadrumana. In the human subject the posterior horn varies 
gfreatly in size, and the hippocampus minor is still more variable in its development, being 
sometimes scarcely to be recognised, and at others proportionally large. It is usually most 
developed where the posterior horn is longest; but the length of the posterior horn, and 
prominence of the hippocampus minor, are by no means in proportion to the dimensions 
of the hemisphere. 

The middle, lateral, or desoendiug horn (fig. 89) is directed at first back- 
wards and outwards from the posterior end of the body of the ventricle ; it then 
passes downwards and forwards with a bold sweep (at about the plane of the parallel 
sulcus), being finally curved inwards, and ending about an inch from the apex of 
the temporal lobe, where it abuts against the amygdala. The dorso-lateral boundary 
(roof) is formed by the fibres of the callosum, which are arching over it into the 
temporal lobe, forming the so-called tapetum. The tail of the nucleus caudatus 
and the taenia semicircularis are prolonged into the roof. Extending along the fioor 
of the horn is an eminence known as the hippocampus major or comu Ammonis (fig. 
89, h)j which becomes enlarged as it descends, and being notched, its edge here 
presents a certain resemblance to an animal's paw (pes hippocampi). This eminence 
corresponds with the hippocampal fissure externally, which thus indents the floor 
of the cornu, and the grey matter at the bottom of the fissure being separated from 
the cavity of the ventricle by a thin layer of white substance (covered with ependyma), 
shews through and gives a bluish-white appearance to the hippocampus. Mesial to 
the hippocampus is the white band known as the fimbria (fig. 89,^), prolonged from 
the posterior pillar of the fornix ; and over the fimbria, at the angle which the fioor 
of the horn here forms with its roof, the choroid plexus projects into the cavity from 
the external pia mater ; the plexus is, however, covered by the epithelial lining 
of the cavity which extends over it in passing from roof to floor. If the pia mater 
is palled away it drags along with it this covering layer of epithelium, and the comu 
is made to open on the mesial surfiaice of the brain. A cleft-like opening is thus 
produced, which has been called the inferior fissure of the cerebrum^ being the 
lower part of the so-called transverse fissure^ which follows the plane of the velum 
interpositum (see p. 184) over the thalamus and third ventricle, and emerges over 
the corpora quadrigemina. It is along this fissure that the choroid plexuses of the 
pia mater are invaginated into the ventricles, covered by the ventricular epitnelium, 
which is pushed in before them. It is only when the choroid plexuses are dragged 
away that an actual fissure is formed in the hemisphere-wall between the fornix 
and fimbria on the one side and the optic thalamus on the other ; but with the 
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Fig. 89. — View prom abovb akd the sidh of thb whole left lateral ventricle. 
Natural size. (E. A. S. and G. D. T.) 

This IB a further dissection of the preparation shown in fig. 88. The insula has been sliced away 
and the middle or descending comu, e.t., exposed. Within this are seen the following parts : fij fimbria, 
continued from the fornix ; h, the hippocampus major ; coll., the eminentia collateralis. The other 
lettering as in fig. 88. 
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plexus in situ it is a deep sulcus, ie., an invagination only, of the thin hemisphere- 
wall (here formed of the ventricular epithelium alone). It is known as the choroidal 
Jismre^ and appears at an early period of embryonic development. 

Merkel and Mierzejewsky have described an actual cleft in the pia mater along* the descend- 
ing horn which effects a communication between the ventricle and the subarachnoid space, 
analogous to the foramen of Magendie and the lateral apertures in the fourth ventricle. This 
observation has not hitherto been confirmed. 
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Fig. 90. — Two VIEWS OF A PLASTER OAST OF THE CAVITIES OF THE CEREBRAL VEKTRICLES. 

(After Welcker.) 

A, from above ; b, from the side. The projections into the cavities of the stractores which 
bound the ventricles are seen as impressions apon the cast. 

At the junction of the descending with the posterior comu, and occupying the 
angle between the hippocampus major and the calcar, is a triangular space, the 
floor of which is mainly occupied by a smooth, somewhat raised surface, which 
extends backwards into the posterior comu, and is often continued downwaixis into 
a longitudinal eminence which passes for some distance in the inferior horn alongside 
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of and lateral to the hippocampus major. This eminence con^esponds with the 
collateral fissure externally, and is known as the eminentia collatercdis or pes accea- 
sorites (fig. 89, coll) ; this term is also by some authors used to include the smooth 
eminence at the junction of the cornua. The triangular space at this junction is 
termed by Schwalbe trigonum vmtriculi. 

The shape of the ventricles is best shown in a cast of the cavities, which can be 
made in plaster of Paris. The appearance of such a cast, viewed respectively from 
above and from the side, is given in the accompanying figure (fig. 90, a, b). 

The corpus oallosnm or great commuwnre (trabs cerebri) (figs. 91, 92, 102), 
a white structure, about 10 centimeters long, which connects the two hemispheres 
throughout nearly half their length, approaches closer to the front than the back of 

forMon. 



Fig. 9 J.— Portion of ▲ mediait section op the brain, showing the corpus callosum, third 

VENTRICLE, AQUEDUCT AND FOURTH VENTRICLE, PONS, CEREBELLUM, ETC. (G. D. T.) f. 

the hemispheres. It is about 20 mm. in width behind, and somewhat nanx)wer in 
front. Its thickness is greater at the ends than in the middle, and is greatest 
behind (8 mm.). It is arched from before backwards, its lower surface being 
concave and its upper surface convex. Its upper surface is distinctly marked by 
transverse furrows, which indicate the direction of the greater number of its fibres. 
It is also marked in the middle by a longitudinal furrow {raphe), which is bounded 
by two white tracts, placed close to each other, named the mesial longitudinal strut 
or nerves of Lancisi (fig. 88). On each side, near the margin, are seen other 
longitudinal lines {grey or lateral longitudinal strice). The lateral striae lie within a 
fissure (calbsal fissure) which separates the upper surface of the commissure from 
the gyrus fomicatus (by which convolution they are entirely covered in : hence the 
name, t^nicR iect^, which is often applied to them). Both the mesial and lateral 
longitudinal striaB are traceable, when well developed, into the gyrus dentatus 
posteriorly. The morphological value of these structures will be afterwards referred 
to (p. 155). 

In front, the corpus callosum is reflected downwards and backwards, forming a 
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bend named the genu (fig. 91). The inferior or reflected portion, which is named 
the rostrum^ becomes gradually narrower as it descends, and is connected with the 
lamina cinerea by a thin white layer, the commissura baseos alba of Henle. It gives 
off also two bands of white substance, the peduncles of the corpus callosum, which, 
diverging from one another, run backwards across the posterior margin of the 
anterior perforated space on each side to the uncus of the temporal lobe, where they 
meet the outer olfactory roots. These peduncles traced upwards around the genu 
are found to be continued into the mesitd longitudinal striae. 

Behind, the corpus callosum terminates in a free thickened border, named the 
splmium, but this term is sometimes restricted to the under part of this thickened 
border, which appears as if rolled round under the rest (splenium proper, Beevor). 



Fig. 92. — View op the corpus callosum from above (from Sappey after FoviUe). J 

The upper surface of the corpus callosum has been fully exposed by separating the cerebral hemi- 
spheres and throwing them to the side ; the gyrus fornicatus has been partly detached, and the trans- 
verse fibres of the corpus callosum traced for some distance into the cerebral medullary substance. 

1, the upper surface of the corpus callosum ; 2, median furrow or raphe ; 3, longitudinal striae 
bounding the furrow ; 4, swelling formed by the transverse bands as they pass into the cerebrum, 
arching over the side of the lateral ventricle ; 5, anterior extremity or knee of the corpus callosum ; 6, 
posterior extremity ; 7, anterior, and 8, posterior fibres proceeding from the corpus oJlosum into the 
frontal and occipital lobes respectively ; 9, margin of the swelling ; 10, anterior part of the gyrus 
fornicatus ; 11, fissure between the corpus callosum and this convolution opened out ; outside 12, is the 
termination of the caUoso-marginal fissure, and before 13 is the parieto-occipital fissure ; 13, upper 
surface of the cerebellum. 

The mesial part of the under surface of the corpus callosum is connected behind 
with the fornix, and in the rest of its length with the septum lucidum, a vertical 
partition between the two lateral ventricles, which is included in the anterior bend 
of the corpus callosum. On the sides the corpus callosum roofs in the body and 
anterior horn of the lateral ventricles. The enlarged posterior part or splenium lies 
over the mesencephalon, with pia mater between. The transverse fibres of the 
corpus callosum pass in a radiating manner, interlacing with those of the internal 
capsule, through the medullary centre to the cortex of each hemisphere. Those in 
front which sweep round into the prefrontal region form the so-called forceps minor. 
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Those from the body and the upper part of the splenium which curve over the 
lateral ventricle form the tapetum, whilst a large mass of fibres from the 
splenium proper curves round into each occipital lobe and is known as the forceps 
major. 

The saptnin luddnm (fig. 91, sept Itic,), a thin double partition, separates the 
anterior part of the two lateral ventricles. It is composed of two distinct laminae, 
having an interval between them (ventricle of the septum) which contains fiuid 
probably of the nature of lymph. It occupies the interval between the corpus 
callosum above and in front, and the anterior part of the fornix behind (fig. 91) ; 
and gradually tapers backwards to end over the middle of the third ventricle, from 
which it is separated by the fornix and velum interpositum. Antero-inferiorly it 
extends downwards in an angle which reaches the anterior commissure. 

The laminae of the septum are formed of a part of the mesial wall of the hemi- 
spheres which has remained free, while the surrounding parts have become united 
by the development of the corpus callosum above and in front and the fornix 
below and behind. The ventricle of the septum was therefore originally a part of ] 
the great longitudinal fissure, and has no connection with the internal ventricular / 
cavity of the brain. Accoi'dingly we find that it is not lined by ciliated epithelium, • 
but each lamina consists of a thin layer of grey matter next to the cavity, and 
homologous with the grey matter of the cerebral cortex, and a thicker layer of 
white matter continuous below on either side with the general white matter of 
the hemisphere. Externally, next to the lateral ventricle, is a layer of ependyma, 
and covering this the epithelium which lines the lateral ventricle ; internally is a 
layer of connective tissue, homologous with the pia mater. 

The fornix (fig. 89, /) is an arched longitudinal white tract consisting of two 
lateral halves, which are separated from each other in front and behind, but in the 
intermediate part are joined together in the median plane. The two parts in front 
form the anterior pillars (columncefomicis) ; the middle conjoined part is named the 
body ; and the hind parts, which are again separated from each other, form the 
posterior pillars (crura fomids). 

The iody of the fornix is triangular in shape, being broad and fiattened behind, 
where it is adherent to the under surface of the callosum, and narrower in front, 
where it is attached to the septum lucidum. Its lateral edges are free and are seen 
projecting into the lateral ventricles just above the choroid plexuses. Its under 
surface rests upon the velum interpositum, which separates it from the optic thalami 
and the third ventricle (fig. 94). 

Boevor distinguishes (in the monkey) two sets of fibres in the body of the fornix. Of 
these, the mesial set, when traced backwards, appear to torn dorsaUj and pierce the corpus 
callosum just in front of the splenium ; above the corpus callosum they may perhaps join the 
posterior fibres of the oingulum (see p. 158), but their actual destination has not been certainly 
followed out. 

The anterior pillars (fig. 82, CJ), cylindrical in form, can be traced downwards, 
slightly separated from each other, in front of the fnrftnmnA of Monro, of which 
they form the anterior boundaries, and through the grey matter on the sides of the 
third ventricle, curving backwards to the corpora albicantia. There each column 
tm*ns upon itself, making a twisted loop which forms the white portion of the 
corpus albicans, and from this it appears to be continued, as the bundle of Vicq- 
d*Azyr, upwards into the anterior nucleus of the optic thalamus (fig. 93). Each 
pillar is connected near the foramen of Monro with the stria pinealis (tsBnia 
fomicis), and with the taenia semicircularis, and it gives fibres to the septum 
lucidum (for other connections of the anterior pillar, see p. 158). 

According to the experiments of Gudden and Forel the fibres of the anterior 
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pillars find a termination in the grey matter of the corpora albicantia, and are not 
directly continuous, as in dissected preparations they seem to be, with the bundle of 
Vicq-d'Azyr. 

The posterior pillars or crura of the fornix (fig. 94, 13) are the diverging 
posterior prolongations of the two flat lateral bands composing the body. At first 

" Fig. 93.— Sketch showixo thk origin and coh- 

NE«:TI0NS of thk ANTRRIOR pillars 07 THB 

FORNIX. (Schwalbe.) 

A median sectioo has been made lb rough the 
third ventricle, and the superficial grey matter re- 
moved at its anterior and lower part as far as a. 
tk.Sf upper part of the thalamus ; t^.m, its mesial 
surface : between the two is the medullary stria, 
leading from the pineal gland and trigonum habenulte, 
tr.hy to the anterior pillar of the fornix, c.f; /, 
bundle of Vicq-d'Azyr ; cm, corpus mamillare ; 
iff fibres of the inferior peduncle of the thalamus 
diverging in its substance ; coMy anterior commis- 
sure ; co.fiif middle commissure ; M, chiasma ; i, infundibulum ; r.p, stalk of pineal body ; qv, corpora 
quadrigemina ; aq, aqueduct. 

they adhere to the under surface of the corpus callosum, then, curving outwards and 
downwards over the pulvinar of the optic thalamus, each crus enters the descending 
horn of the lateral ventricle, where some of its fibres are distributed on the surface of 

Fig. 94. — View op the upper sur- 

FACK OF THB VELUM INTBRPOSITUM, 
CHOROID PLEXUSES, AND CORPORA 

STRIATA. (From Sapi^ey after Vicq- 
d'Aiyr.) { 

1 , fore part of the tela choroidca 
or velum interpositum ; 2, 2, choroid 
plexus ; 3, 3, left vein of (>alen partly 
covered by the right ; 4, anterior 
pillars of the fornix divided in frout 
of the foramen of Monro ; on either 
side are seen small veins from the 
front of the corpus caUosum and the 
septum lucidum ; 5, vein of the 
corpus striatum ; 6, convoluted 
mar^nnal vein of the choroid plexus ; 
7, vein rising from the thalamus opti- 
cus and corpus striatum ; 8, vein 
proceeding from the inferior comu 
and hippocampus major ; 9, one from 
the posterior comu ; 11, fornix 
divided near its middle and turned 
backwards ; 12, lyra ; 13, posterior 
pillar of the fornix ; 14, thesplenium 
of the corpus calloeum. 

the great hippocampus and 
the remainder are prolonged 
as the narrow band of white 
matter known as the tcenia 
hippocampi or fimbria (fig- 
89, ./i). 

On examining the under 
surface of the conjoined posterior parts of the fornix and corpus callosum, the 
splenium of the latter with its thickened edge and the diverging halves of the 
fornix appear to enclose between them a triangular structure, marked with trans- 
verse, longitudinal, and oblique lines. To this part the term Ji/ra has been applied 
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(fig. 94, 12), This contains a few fibres which pass across from one posterior pillar 
of the fornix into the other, and are considered to form a commissural connexion 
between the two hippocampal regions of opposite sides. This connexion is denied 
by Beevor (in the monkey). 

The tania semicircnlaris is a band of white matter which lies in the groove 
separating the ventricular surface of the nucleus caudatus from that of the optic 
thalamus. It extends from the extremity of the descending honi of the lateral 
ventricle, where it passes into the nucleus amygdalae, to the anterior part of the 
body of the ventricle, as far as the foramen of Monro, having a curved course corre- 
sponding with that of the ventricle. Its anterior connexions are somewhat obscure, 
but, according to Schwalbe and Testut, it divides anteriorly into two parts, one of 
which is continued into the anterior pillar of the fornix, and the other passes over 
and in front of the anterior commissure to become lost in the grey matter which 

Fig. 95. — Coronal section 

THROUGH THK BltAIN AND 
SKULL MABK WHILST FROZKN. 

(Key and Retzius.) 

Cy e, corpas callosum ; below its 
middle part the septum lucidum, 
and below that again the fornix ; 
L V, lateral ventricle ; th^ thala- 
mus; between the two thalami f^ 
the third ventricle is seen ; below 
the thalamus is the substantia 
innominata ; str, lenticular nu- 
cleus of the corpus striatum ; ^ 
€, caudate nucleus of the same ; 
between th and str is the internal 
capsule ; outside str is the thin 
grey band of the claustrum, and 
outside this again the island of 
£eil at the bottom of the Sylvian 
fissure : n, a, nucleus amygdalae ; 
immediately within this is the 
optic tract seen in section ; p, 
pituitary body ; By body of the 
sphenoid bone ; «a, subarachnoid 
flpace ; v, villi of the arachnoid. 

intervenes between the septum lucidum iind the anterior end ot* the nucleus 
caudatus : some fibres perhaps penetrating into that nucleus. According to Foville, 
each extremity is ultimately traceable into the anterior perforated space. 

The corpora striata (ganglia of the cereh^al hemispheres) , situated in front and ', 
to the outer side of the optic thalami, are two large ovoid masses of grey matter, the 
greater part of each of which is embedded in the white substance of the hemisphere 
{extraventricular portion), whilst a part becomes visible in the body and anterior 
horn of the lateral ventricle (intraventricular portion). The corpus striatum derives 
its name from the streaked appearance it presents, especially in its anterior part, 
when cut into, an appearance which is due to the passage through it of bundles of 
white fibres of the internal capsule to the irontal lobe of the hemisphere. 

The nucleus caudatus {intraventricular pariion of the corpus stjiatum) (fig. 82, 
€8. ; fig. 88, c.s/r.), is of pyriform shape, its lai'ger end being turned forwards and 
appearing in the floor and partly in the lateral wall of the anterior horn. This 
enlarged anterior extremity projects into the white matter of the frontal lobe, where 
it is bounded by the fibres which pass from the genu of the callosum. Its narrow 
end is prolonged backwards and outwards along the body of the ventricle and into 
the roof of the descending horn, passing nearly to the extremity of the latter. The j 
caudate nucleus is separated from the thalamus by the taenia semicircularis. Where 
it lies ii the lateral ventricle (superior surface) the nucleus caudatus is covered by a 
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layer of ependyma and over this by the ciliated ventricular epithelium. The ganglion 
is itself composed of a reddish grey substance like that of the outer zone of the 
lenticular nucleus (see below). On the deeper side, that turned towards the internal 
capsule, the nucleus receives from this a number of bundles of medullated fibres 
which are traceable from the crusta. According to Wernicke it is doubtful if any of 
these pass on to the white matter of the hemispheres, nor do they come from the 



Fig. 96. — VlXW FROM BEHIND OF A FRONTAL SECTION OF THE HEMISPHERES PASSING THROUGH THE 

QSNU OF THK CORPUS CALLosuM. (E. A. S.) From a photograph. 

g.c.c.f genu corporis callosi ; c.a.^ comu anterius of lateral ventricle bounded laterally by the grey 
mass of the corpus striatum ; d.^ claustnim ; i.Ji., insula ; Si/.y Sylvian fissure ; c-m.«., sulcus calloso- 
marginalis; s.f.s., sulcus frontalis superior; «./.t., sulcus precentralis ; s.oZ/., sulcus olfactorius ; 
fr.orb.f orbital surface of frontal lobe ; tr.olf., tractus olfactorius in section. 

The section passes a little more anteriorly through the left hemisphere than through the right. 

crusta directly, but only after traversing the medullary laminae of the lenticular 
nucleus (see below). 

The nerve-cells of the nucleus caudatus are multipolar, and, in the adult, pig- 
mented. Some are moderately large, but most small, belonging to Golgi's second 
type, with short axis-cylinder process (Marchi). Their nerve-processes pass in 
various directions, some into the internal capsule. In addition, peculiar spheroidal 
cells containing two or more nuclei were described by Henle. 

The nncleiis lenticnlaris (exiraventricular portion of the corpus sfriatum) is 
separated in the greater part of its extent from the intraventricular part bjj a layer 
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of white substance {internal capsule), hut h imited^ith it in front, where it is 
pierced, as just stated, by the fibres passing to the frontal Tobe. The lenticular 
nucleus is only seen in sections of the hemisphere. Its horizontal section (fig. 99, n./) 



Pig. 07. — View from behind of a frowtal section op tuk hemisphrrkq passing through the 

MIDDLE Ot THE ANTERIOR COMMISSURE. (E. A. S.) FrOID H pllOtOgraph. 

cc.t coi-pU8 callosura ; /o., anterior pillars of the fornix with the anterior extremity of the third 
ventricle between them ; r./., lateral ventricles ; a.c, anterior commissure ; n.c.y nucleus caudatus; 
gl.p.f globus pallidus and pu., putamen, of nucleus lenticularis ; c.t., between the nucleus caudatus 
and nucleus lenticularis, the internal capsule; d.j claustrum ; i.R.^ insula; cm. 8., sulcus caJloso- 
marginalis; 8.fr.s.^ sulcus frontalis superior; s.jyr.s., sulcus precentralis superior; tr.olf,^ tractus 
olfactorius passing to the anterior perforated space and giving off its mesial, lateral, and middle roots. 

somewhat resembles that of a biconvex lens, being wider in the centre than at either 
end, but larger anteriorly than posteriorly. It is less extensive than the caudate \ 
nucleus, which projects beyond it at either end. The antero-posterior diameter 
corresponds closely with that of the central lobe of the hemisphere, or island of Reil, 
and the greatest width is opposite the anterior edge of the optic thalamus. On a 
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transverse vertical section through the middle (figs. 97 and 98), this nucleus appears 
triangular, having a lateral, a mesial and an inferior surfacej^Ucmg resj)ectively the 
extelmarcapsule, the internal capsule, and the base of the brain. Two wKiteTmes 
(medullary lami7UB\ parallel to the lateral border, divide it into three zones, of 
which the outer {putamen, Burdach, figs. 97, 98, pu.) is the largest and of a dark 



Fig. 98. — View prom behind of a frontal skotion through the right hemisphere taken just 
BEHIND THE OPTIC CHiASMA. (F. A. S. ) FroHi a photograph. 

C.C.J con>us callosum ; /«., body of fornix : ///., thinl ventricle ; r./., lateral ventricle ; «.c., nucleus 
caudatus ; str.m.y stria medullaris ; th.y thalamus ; c.i., internal capsule ; gl.p.^ globus pallidus ; pu., 
putamen ; c.f., external capsule ; c/., claustrum ; i.A'., insula ; n.amyg.y nucleus amygdalae ; A, anterior 
end of hippocampus major projecting into the descending comu of the lateral ventricle ; tr. , optic tract ; 
ch.y optic chiasma ; n.opt.y optic nerve ; c-m.^., callosomarginal sulcus; Bo.s., Rolandic sulcus ; in-p.s,, 
intraparietal sulcus; Sy.j Sylvian fissure; />//.«., parallel fissure; inf.t.s.f second temporal sulcus; 
cdl.s.j collateral sulcus. 

reddish colour marked with fine radiating white striae, whilst the inner two, known 
conjointly as the ghhus pallidus (fflp.), are yellowish in tint. On its outer side is a 
r grey lamina, termed the claustrum (c/.), which is separated from the lenticular nucleus 
yby the stratum of white substance named the external capsule (c.e.). The internal 
capsule (continuation of the crusta) separates it in the greater part of its extent 
from tLe caudate nucleus and thalamus, but anteriorly the two nuclei of the corpus 
striatum are united at their bases. Where it is widest (fig. 97) the lenticular 
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nucleus is continuous below with the superficial grey matter forming the anterior 
perforated lamina, into which the base of the claustrum also passes, and further 
back it comes in contact below with the nucleus amygdalae (fig. 98) ; through 
these structures it is continuous with the grey cortex of the hemisphere. \ 

All three zones of the nucleus lenticularis are pervaded by bundles of white fibres, ) 
but they are most conspicuous in the outer zone. The grey matter between the fibres/ 
contains many cells with yellow pigment in them. The colls on the whole resembre 
those of the caudate nucleus, but there are more in proportion belonging to the first 
type of Golgi (cells with a long nerve-process). Fibres pass directly from the 
inner zone into the adjacent part of the inner capsule {le., into the peduncle of the 
cerebrum), while others from the substantia innominata below the optic thalamus, 

Pig. 99. — Horizontal skotion through part of 

THE OERRBRAL HEMISPHERE. (E. A. S. , after a 

preparation by Mr. 8. G. Shattock. ) Natural size. ^ 

The section is viewed from below; v,l, lateral 
Tentricle, anterior corna ; c.o, corpus caUosum ; 
t.lf septum lucidum ; a./, anterior Pinal's of the 
fornix ; v Z, third ventricle ; th, thalamus opticus ; 
itf stria terrainalis ; c, nucleios caudatus, and n.2, 
nucleus lenticularis of the corpus striatum ; i.c, in- 
ternal capsule ; g, its angle or genu ; n.c, tail of the 
nucleus caudatns appearing in the descending comu 
of the lateral ventricle ; d, claustrum ; /, island of 
£eU. 

curve outwards around the mesial edge of 
the peduncle and enter the lower part of 
the lenticular nucleus as a distinct bundle 
(ansa lenticularis, p. 112) and passing into 
its medullary laminse are distributed in the 
middle and outer zones. 

Other fibres connect the caudate with 
the lenticular nucleus, and others again pass 
from this nucleus into the corona radiata 
or white substance of the hemispheres and 
thence to the cortex, but few fibres emerge 
from or enter the lateral sur&ce of the 
lenticular nucleus, which is sharply marked 
off from the external capsule. 

The eztemal capsule is formed of fibres which are not directly connected with 
the lenticular nucleus but are derived partly from the anterior commissure, and in 
part from a portion of the ansa lenticularis. 

The clanstnim (figs. 96 to 100, cQ is a thin lamina of grey matter which is smooth / 
next to the outer capsule but ridged and furrowed externally, the ndgres and furrows/ 
corresponding to the gyri and sulci of the central lobe, with the white substance ofl 
which the claustrum is in immediate relation. According to Meynert the claustrum 
is to be looked upon as a separated part of the grey cortex of the central lobe. In 
transverse sections of the hemisphere the claustrum is seen to taper to a fine thread 
superiorly (apex) and to expand below (base), having the shape of an elongated 
triangle. 

In the claustrum the cells are for the most part small and spindle-shaped, and 
arranged parallel with the surface, resembling those which are met with in the 

^ This figure shows the narrowed connections of the island of Reil with the rest of the hemisphere 
(mantle). These narrow connecting parts have been termed by Guldberg isthmi {anterior et posterior) 
lobi centralis. 
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deepest layer of the grey cortex of the hemispheres. Most of the cells contain 
yellow pigment. 

The internal capsule (Burdach) (figs. 97 to 100, cA, and ic) is a lamellated 
tract of white fibres which lies between the nucleus lenticularis laterally and the 
nucleus candatus, stria terminalis, and optic thalamus mesially. It is somewhat 
interrupted, especially in front, by strands of grey matter which unite the caudate 
and lenticular nuclei. In front, behind and above it is continuous with the white 
substance of the hemispheres, its fibres diverging in a fan-like manner towards the 
cortex (corona radiata of Reil). Below it passes directly into the crusta^jif-iithich it 
is the immediate continuation* InTTorizontal'secliohs'XBg. 99) the internal capsule 
shows a bend (genu ) opposite the stria terminalis, the anterior third forming an angle 
of about 120"* with the posterior two-thirds ; these two parts are known as the ante- 
rior and posterior segments respectively. In vertical sections {fig. 100) it appears 
to take a straiglit course, upwards and outwards from the cms cerebri to the 

Fig. 100. — Section across thk optic 

THALAMUS AND CORPUS STRIATUM 
i IN THE REOION OF THE MIDDLE 

' COMMISSURE. (E. A. S., after a 

preparation by Mr. S. G. Shattock.) 
Natural size. 

th.f thalamus ; a, e, t, its anterior, 
external and internal nuclei respectively ; 
w, its latticed layer; wi.c, middle com- 
missure ; above and below it is the cavity 
of the third ventricle ; c.c, corpus callo- 
suni ; /, fornix separated from the third 
ventricle and thalamus by the velum 
interi>ositum. In the middle of this are 
seen the two veins of Galen and the 
choroid plexuses of the third ventricle : 
and at its edges the choroid plexuses of 
the lateral ventricles ; t.s.y taenia semi- 
circularis; cr., forward prolongation of the crusta passing laterally into the internal capsule, i.c, ; 
s.t.r.f subthalamic prolongation of the tegmentum, consisting of (1) the dorsal layer, (2) the zona 
incerta, and (3) the nucleus of Luys ; <.n., substantia nigra; n.c.f nucleus caudatus of the corpus 
striatum ; n.l.t nucleus lenticularis ; e.c, exteinal capsule ; d., claustrum ; /, island of ReiL 

corona radiata. It has been determined as the result of experimental observa- 
tions in animals, and from pathological and clinical observations in man, that the 
fibres which course in the middle third of the internal capsule (/.c, which are 
opposite the globus pallidus of the lenticular nucleus) are connected with the part 
of the cerebral cortex excitation of which gives rise to movements in the various 
parts of the body (Rolandic region of cortex), whilst those of the anterior third 
are connected with the prefrontal region, and those of the posterior third with the 
occipito-temporal region. 

Besides these fibres which connect the cortex of the hemisphere with the crusta, 
the internal capsule contains others derived from various sources, viz., from the 
caudate and lenticular nuclei, the optic thalamus, and sub-thalamic region, and 
also, through the corpus callosum, from the cortex of the opposite hemisphere 
(Hamilton). The exact localization within the internal capsule of most of these 
fibres has not as yet been determined. 
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EXTEBNAIi OOTSTFOBMAVCION OF THE CEREBRAL HEMISPHERES. 

The cerebral hemispheres together fonn an ovoid mass, flattened on its under 
side, and placed in the cranium with its smaller end forwards, its greatest width 
iDeing opposite to the parietal eminences. The hemispheres are separated in a large 
part of their extent by a deep fissure, the great longitudinal fissure. On opening 
this fissure by drawing asunder the two hemispheres, it is seen, both before and 
behind, to pass quite through to the base of the cerebrum ; but for 10 centimeters 
in the middle it is interrupted at a depth of ahout 80 mm. at the front to 40 mm. 
at the back by a large transverse mass of white substance, named the corpus caUosum, 
which connects the two hemispheres together. While the brain is within the skull, 
the longitudinal fissure is occupied by a vertical process of the dura mater — the falx 
cerebri — which dips down between the two hemispheres, not quite reaching to the 
corpus callosum in front but touching it behind. 

Each cerebral hemisphere has an outer, convex surface, in contact with the vault 
of the cranium ; an inner or mesial, flat surface, which forms one side of the 
longitudmal fissure ; and an irregular under surface, in which is a deep cleft, the 
vallecula Sylvii. In front of this cleft the under surface (orbital division) rests in 
the anterior fossa of the base of the skull, behind it in the middle fossa (temporal 
division), and further back still, on the tentorium cerebelli (occipital division). The 
surfaces pass into one another at the borders, which are also three in number, viz. : 
two mesial (superior and inferior) and one lateral. The anterior extremity of each 
hemisphere is known as the frontal pole, the posterior as the occipital pole. 

The surface of the hemispheres is composed of grey matter, and is moulded into 
numerous smooth and tortuous eminences, named convolutions or ggrty which are 
marked off from each other hj fissures or sulci of varying depth. 

The convolutions are covered closely throughout by the vascular investing 
membrane, the pia mater, which sends processes down to the bottom of the sulci 
between them, while the arachnoid membrane passes from one convolution to another, 
without dipping between them. In general, the height of a convolution exceeds its 
width ; and its width at the surface is somewhat gi*eater than at its base. The 
convolutions present considerable variations of position, direction and complexity in 
the brains of different individuals, and even in the two sides of the same brain, but 
they are usually recognizable without much difficulty. It is far easier, however, to 
trace the more important fissures and convolutions on the brain of a monkey, where 
they are much less obscured by tortuosities and secondary sulci. 

Since the external grey or cortical substance is continuous over the whole surface 
of the cerebral hemispheres, being found alike within the sulci and upon the gyri, it 
is obvious that a far greater extent of grey matter is thus provided for with a given 
size of the brain, than could have been the case had the hemispheres been plain' and 
destitute of convolutions ; indeed, it is calculated that the extent of " sunken " 
surface is twice that of ** exposed" surface (cf. pp. 176, 177). 

The sulci between the convolutions vary greatly in depth, being in some parts 
quite shallow, in others as much as 26mm. (1 inch) or more deep. The average 
depth is about 10mm. or 12mm. Certain well-marked sulci can easily be recognized, 
and these serve as guides to the position of others which may at first be less readily 
detected. 

It may be well in the first instance to describe the six chief or " interlobar " 
fissures, so-called because they are used to mark the hemisphere off into lobes ,- the 
lobes themselves, with the convolutions and fissures which are included within 
them, can then conveniently be taken in order. 
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Fig. 103. 
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FISSUEE OF SYLVIUS 141 

Fig. 101.— VlKW, FROU THE SIDI AKD SLIGHTLY FROM ABOVB AHD BIHIHD, OF THI RIQHT UBUISPHSRB 
OF A SIMPLY OOMVOLUTBD EUROPBAN BRAIN. (E. A. S.) 

Fig. 102. — MSSIAL ASPBOT 07 THB LEFT HBMISPHBRB OF A SIMPLY CONVOLUTED EUROPEAN BRAIH. 

(E. A. S.) 

Fig. 108.— Under surface of a simply convoluted European brain. (E. A. S.) 

The above are depicted nearly of the natural size. They have been drawn from photographs, and are 
all taken from different specimens. 

The sulci are marked wit)i small italic letters : the gyii with italic capitals. The corresponding 
parts are marked similarly in the three figures 

Fig. 101.— Sulci— i?r>., Rolandic or central; ^, its superior genu ; Sy. fl, anterior limb of Sylvian 
(sBj ascending part, y, horizontal part) ; Sy.p, posterior limb of Sylvian ; Sy, p, ate, ascending ramus 
of posterior limb ; /j, superior frontal ; /,, inferior frontal ; /,, middle frontal ; /^, paramesial frontal ; 
d, diagonal, placed in this instance rather low down, and communicating with the Sylvian ; p,o, inf^ 
inferior precentral ; y. r. i. aM, , its anterior ramus ; p. c, ttup, , superior precentral ; p. c, m, mesial precentnd ; 
p,c, tr,, transverse precentral ; rto, tr,^ transverse retro-central ; i.-p, ivf^ intra-parietal, pars inferior 
(inferior postcentral) ; i.-p. s^ip.^ intraparietal, pars superior (superior postcentral); i,'p,poH, 9, lutr., 
intraparietal, pars posterior seu horizontalis ; i.p, post.^ intraparietal, part posterior (paroccipital of 
Wilder); u-p, pr, asc, an ascending branch of the intraparietal ; p.-o., parieto-occipital ; ooo. ant,, 
anterior occipital ; occ, lat,, lateral occipital ; calc, posterior end of cklcarine ; t^y first temporal or 
parallel ; ty^ tur.f its posterior ascending extremity, detached ; t^, second temporal ; t^ ase,, ita 
posterior ascending extremity joined to and apparently continuous with the first temporal 

Gyri — F^f jP,, F^f first, second and third (superior, middle, and inferior) frontal; a, posterior part 
of third frontal : b, middle part (pars triangularis) ; c, orbital part ; A.F., ascending frontal ; A,P,^ 
ascending parietal ; 2\, T„ T,, first, second, and third temporal. 

Fig. 102. — Sulci — Ro,, upper end of Rolandic; p.cm,^ mesial precentral; /,, mesial frontal: 
cm., <^oso-marginal ; p7\ L, prelimbio (anterior end of calloso-marginal) ; pr, I, ase., an ascending; 
branch of the prelimbic ; paracentr.^ paracentral (posterior end of calloso-mai^inal) ; p,l., postlimbic ; 
r<>. rostral; to, in/,, inferior rostral ; p.-o,, parieto-occipital ; oalc, ant,, stem of calcarine; calcpost.y 
posterior pArt of calcarine ; 1, 2, 8, 4, places where annectent gyri occur in calcarine and parieto-occipital 
fissares; t^, third temporal ; eoll,, collateral or fourth temporal; h (placed on the fascia dentata) has 
the hippocampal fissure just below it. 

Gyri — F,, marginal part of first frontal; C, callosal (gyrus fornicatus) ; ff, hippocampal; utuj., 
its uncus; h, dentate; T^, fourth temporal (fusiform lobule); T^, fifth temporal or infracalcarine 
(lingual lobule). 

o,c, corpus callosum ; spl,, its splenium ; g, its genu ; r, its rostrum ; fo, fornix ; JL, fimbria. 

Fig. 103. — Sulci — orb, J orbital (sagittal rami); o,tr., transverse orbital ; ^(/., olfactory; ty,t^,t^, 
first, second, and third temporal ; coll,, collateral (fourth temporal) ; calc,, calcarine. 

Qjri—It, gyrus rectus ; 7*,, T,, 2\, T^, first, third, fourth and fifth temporal ; JET, hippocampal ; 
9,r.a,, substantia reticularis alba ; unc., uncus. 

ch, chiasma ; 9,p.a., substantia perforata antica ; t,c,, tuber cinereum ; m, corpora mamillaria, 
accidentally separated from one another in the preparation ; or, crusta ; tm, tegmentum ; tpl,, splenium 
of callosum. 

Fissure of Sylvius. — The most distinct fissure in the adult brain, and also the 
first one to make its appearance in the development of the embryo, is the fissure of 
Sylvius, This deep and conspicuous fissure is seen at the base of the brain, opening 
out as the vallecula Sylvii (Broca) on to the anterior perforated space. Prom this 
origin the fissure passes transversely outwards to the lateral surface of the hemisphere^ 
where it presently gives off a short horizontal branch (about 2 centimeters long)> 
and a rather longer ascending branch (about 3 centimeters), the fissure being tlien 
continued nearly horizontally as the posterior limb for a considerable distance (8 or 9 
centimeters) obliquely backwards and upwards in the direction of the parieto- 
occipital fissure, having a slightly curved course. It ends at about the junction of / 
the middle and posterior thirds of the lateral surface (midway from superior to / 
lateral border), usually by bifurcating, one branch passing obliquely upwards, the 
other backwards and somewhat downwards. If the lips of the Sylvian fissure are / 
separated, the island of Eeil is seen at the bottom of the sulcus. In section thia 
fissure, together with the limiting sulcus of the island, forms a T-shaped figure (fig. 95). 
Its bounding convolutions are folded over the island of Reil, and the upper bounding 
convolutions which belong partly to the parietal, partly to the frontal lobe, form the 
operculum of Burdach. 
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The anterior horizontal and anterior ascending limbe of the fissure sabdivide this operonlmn 
into three unequal parts, an upper or fronto-parietal (pars fronto-parietalis), a middle or 
frontal (pars triangularis, "cap" of Broca), and a lower or orbital (pars orbitalis) (fig. 101, 
0, J, c). All these are now often spoken of as opercula. The convolution bounding the 
Sylvian fissure below is also spoken of as the temporal operculum, so that four opercula are 
thus enumerated. They are formed in the embryo by the manner in which the mantle comes 
to overlap the central lobe. The temporal and fronto-parietal appear first, above and below the 
Sylvian fossa of the embryo : the frontal and orbital develope much later. The meeting of 
the four opercula determines the formation of the three limbs of the Sylvian fissure (fig. 104). 

The Sylvian fissure is usually longer in the left than in the right hemisphere ; the difference 
being due to the greater development of the frontal operculum on the left side (fig. 106) 



SLh. 




Fig. 104.— Diagrams illust'attvo ttiii: manner in which the insular keqion is covkrkd in bt 
TUK VARIOUS OPERCULA. (Cunningham. > 

The part pnnteH black reprc>ents uncovered part of the Sylvian fossa of the cmhryo, the nusliaded 
portions repix^sent the different opercula. 

K.P., fronto-paristal operculum ; T., temporal operculum ; F., frontal operculum (pars triangnlaiis 
of third frontal gyrus) ; 0, orbital operculum ; p.h.^ posterior limb of fissure ; a.a.^ auterior ascending 
limb ; a.h.^ anterior horizontal limb. 

In I, the fronto-parietal and temporal opercula are beginning to grow over the fossa : in II, the 
formation of all four opercula is advanced, the pars triangularis being well marked, and the anterior 
limb U-shaped. In III, the par.s trianguUu-is is only slightly developed, and the anterior limb is a T ; 
in IV the pars triangularis is absent and the anterior limb is simple (I-form). 

(localisation of speech centre. Broca). The horizontal and ascending limbs of the anterior 
branch of the Sylvian fissure often arise from a common stem (Y-condition, fig. 101 and fig. 
106, right side), the pars triangularis being then less developed than usuaL This part may 
even not form a distinct opercular projection, in which case tlie anterior limb of the Sylvian 
fissure is undivided (I-condition). 

The anterior and ascending limbs arose by a common stem from the main fissure (Y form), 
in 32 p. c. of the hemispheres examined by Cunningham ; independently (V and U form) in 
37*5 p. c. ; and as a single limb (I form) in 30 p. c. There are sometimes two secondary 
extensions of the Sylvian fissure on to the orbital lobe (orbital limbs), but these are less deep 
and have not the same morpholoprical importance as the others. 

The posterior limb about corresponds in the adult to the level of the squamous suture, but 
in children younger than fifteen years it is rather above this level. The angle which the 
direction of the posterior limb forms with a line perpendicular to the superior border of the 
hemisphere (Sylvian angle), varies considerably, but is more acute on the whole in the child 
than in the adult (Cunningham). 

In the brain of some monkeys, the posterior limb of the Sylvian fissure joins (superficially) 
the parallel fissure, which it gradually approaches, and the two are continued as an apparently 
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conjoined fissure almost as far as the upper margin of the hemisphere ; this conjunction is 
sometimes found in the human subject. 

Fissure of Bolando.— The fissure of Rolando,^ or central sulcus (Buschke) 
(fig. 101, Ro. ; and figs. 105, 107 (monkey) ), extends across the lateral convex surface 
of the hemisphere interrupting the general longitudinal course of the gyri and sulci. 
The parallel convolutions which bound it are named respectively the ascending 
fronial and ascending parieial convolution or the central gyri. It begins above, near 
the vertex or highest point of the hemisphere, somewhat behind the middle of 
the great longitudinal fissure, and passes downwards and forwards to end near 
the middle of the fissure of Sylvius, the posterior limb of which it sometimes (but 
rarely) joins. The junction is effected by the medium of a small sulcus, precentral 
transverse sulcus (figs. 101, 106, jt?. c. tr.), the inferior transverse sulcus of Eberstaller, 
which is usually separated from the lower end of the Rolandic fissure by an annectent 
gyrus joining the two central convolutions. The Rolandic fissure usually reaches 
the superior border of the hemisphere, but sometimes stops short of that line ; it 
often exhibits a hook-like backward inclination at this extremity. As just mentioned, 
it passes obliquely d ownward s and forwards, but not in a perfectly straight course] 
for it has certain well-marked curves. At about the junction of its upper and middle 
thirds it is generally curved with the concavity forwards ; just below its middle 
third it has a second bend with the concavity backwards, while in the lowest part its 
direction is nearly vertical, with a tendency of the lowermost end to curve backwards. 
The upper curve sometimes forms a very distinct bend (superior genu, fig. 101, a)] 
representing a deep bay which is here found in the brain of the anthropoid apes (fig! 
105). The middle part of the fissure is then nearly horizontal. It is very rarely 
interrupted in its course, although on separating its lips it may often be seen that 
there is a tendency to the appearance of an annectent gyrus about the level of the 
superior genu, and it is here that the interruption is liable to occur. The fissure 
of Rolando appears early (end of fifth month), being laid down in two parts, an 
upper shorter, and a lower longer portion (Cunningham). In this double mode of 
origin it resembles the precentral and postcentral sulci. 

The acute angle which the dope of the fissure of Bolando forms with the superior border 
of the hemisphere is known as the JRolandic angle. According to Cunningham it aveia^'es 
71*7^ The two Rolandic fissures form therefore when looked at from above, a wide V open 
forwards and forming an angle of 143'. The length of the fissure is about Jths of the whole 
length of the hemisphere. It is relatively longer and more curved in the anthropoid apes than 
in man. ^^ 

This fissure has once been found duplicated, the two fissures replacing it being separated 
by a gyrus (g. Rolandicus) along their whole length (Giacomini). The condition was mesent 
in both hemispheres of the same brain. 

Parieto-occipital flssure.— The parieto-occipital fissure is best marked on the 
mesial surface of the hemisphere, where it appears as a deep cleft (fig. 102, «.-{?.) 
extending downwards and a little forwards from the margin of this surface to near 
the posterior extremity of the corpus callosum, where it usually joins the calcariiie ) 
fii'^ure, the two together forming a Y which encloses a wedge-shaped portion of the / 
occipital lobe ( cuneus) . On the convex surface the fissure is continued trans vei-selv 
outwards for a 'variable distance, generally only a few millimeters {external pari of 
the parieto-occipital fissure (fig. 101, p.-o.) ). This fissure is here taken as the division 
between the parietal and occipital lobes. The size of its external portion depends 
(inversely) on the size of the annectent gyrus which curves round its outer extremity 
and connects the parietal with the occipital lobe. In Quadrumana (figs. 105, 107 ) the 
external portion of this fissure is concealed within a deep transverse cleft (Affenspalte) 

1 Although thus named by Leuret (Anatomie compar6e da syst^me nerveux, 1839), from attention 
having been directed to it by Rolando a few years previously, this fissure was noticed and figured by Vicu- 
<l'Azyr (Traits d'anatomie et de physiologic, 1796). ^ 
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which intervenes between the parietal and occipital lobes, the cleft tending obliquely 
backwards, so that the occipital edge somewhat overlaps the parietal {occipital 
operculum). This " Affenspalte " is nut represented in the adult human brain, but it 
is apparently represented by a temporary fissure which is seen in the foetus during the 
fifth and sixth months {external perpendicular fiamre of Bischoff).^ The parieto- 
occipital fissure appears about the fourth or fifth month on the mesial surface. It is 
about on a level with the lambda (see Vol II., p. 83), or a little in front of the 
level of that spot : more so in the child than in the adult (Cunningham). 

The calcarine fissure (Huxley). — This is seen on the mesial surface of the 
hemisphere (^%. 102). It is a deep fissure, extending from near the posterior 

Fig. 105. — Bbain opChimpakzek. 
(From Gratiolet.) 

Fr. L., frontal lobe ; Par. L, 
parietal lobe : OcL., occipital 
lobe; Temp. Sph. L., temporo- 
■'^' sphenoidal lobe ; Sylv. /., fissure 
of Sylvias ; f.Sy.a., f.Sy. jp., its 
anterior and posterior limbs ; 
/. Bal, , fissure of Rolando ; 
tr, fr. /. , transverse frontal (pre- 
central) fissure ; int. par. /., in- 
tra parietal fissure ; par. oc. /., 
parieto-occipital fissure. 

extremity of the brain, 
where it usually begins in 
a T-shaped fork, in a course curved at first upwards and then downwards, and 
ending below the splenium of tlie corpus callosum. The forked posterior extremity 
near the occipital lobe is sometimes cut off from the rest of the fissure, and appears 
as an independent sulcus {sulcus exh-emus of Schwalbe). In many Quadrumana the 
anterior extremity appears to be continued into the hippocampal fissure, but this is 
usually superficial only, and occurs but rarely in the human brain. 

The anterior part of the calcarine fissure is by far the deepest part, and it is this part 
which indents the posterior horn of the lateral ventricle and forms the calcar avis. A short 
distance from its anterior extremity the calcarine receiyes the internal parieto-occipital 
fissure, although in the depth of the latter fissure there is usually a small (ryrus, passing from 
the apex of the cuneus to the isthmus of the gyrus fomicatus (opposite 1, fig. 102) {cvneo- 
limbic annectent gyrus). This sometimes comes to the surface and shuts off the continuity 
of the two fissures, which otherwise form a Y-shaped figure, the stem of the Y being formed 
by the anterior part of the calcarine, the limbs by the parieto-occipital and posterior part of 
the calcarine respectively. This posterior pfiu*t of the calcarine is developed independently of 
the stem, which is a direct representative of one of the total fisHures of the foetal hemisphere, 
while the posterior part of the calcarine {posterior calcarine of Cunningham) is formed much 
later by two depressions, which ultimately run together and into the true calcarine. The 
original independence of these parts is indicated by the existence of two annectent gyri 
{antrrifrr and posterior cunco-linguaV) concealed within the posterior part of the calcarine : 
one at its junction with the stem of the Y, and the other near the hinder end. The places of 
these annectent gyri are indicated by 2 and 3 in fig. 102. 

The parieto-occipital fissure is frequently interrupted in its depth by two annectent gyri. 
One of these is the cuneo-limbic annectent gyrus already mentioned (fig. 102, 1), the other, 
placed higher, may be termed the cnneo-quadrate annectent (fig. 102, at 4). 

The parieto-occipital is preceded in the foetus by a fissure occupying about the same situa- 
tion, but this usually disappears before the permanent fissure makes its appearance. 

The collateral fissure (Huxley). — This is seen on the inferior surface, where 
it lies below and parallel to the anterior part of the calcarine (figs. 102, 108, coll.). 
It extends forwards towards the tip of the temporal lobe, but does not reach the 

1 According to some authorities, the anterior occipital sulcus of the adult brain (see p. 152) repre- 
sents the Affenspalte of Quadrumana. 
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extremity of the lobe. The middle part of this fissure, which mainly causes the 
projection of the collateral eminence in the lateral ventricle (see p. 125), is formed 
independently of the two extremitiea 

The oalloso-nuurginal fissure (Huxley) is an extensive fissure of the mesial 
surface, which begins below the rostrum of the corpus callosum close to the anterior 
perforated space, and sweeping round the genu of the callosum runs parallel to that 
body, separated from it by the gyrus fomicatus, as far as a little behind the middle 
of the hemisphere, where it turns obliquely upwards, and ends at the upper margin 
of the hemisphere a short distance behind the commencement of the fissure of | 
Rolando (fig. 102). Both the anterior and the posterior parts of this fissure are deve- 
loped independently of and are often permanently distinct from the middle part. 
The anterior part or prtdinibic fissure (fig. 102, jw.-t) sweeps round the genu of the 
corpus callosum, and when distinct from the middle part passes obliquely upwards 
towards the upper margin of the hemisphere. In any case it usually sends a well- 
marked ascending branch towards the margin (fig. 102, pr.-L asc). The posterior 
part of the calloso-marginal (paracentral fissure of Wilder, fig. 102) hooks round the 
inflected end of the fissure of Bolando, and is curved round the paracentral lobule, 
which it bounds behind, below, and in front : the last by an ascending ramus, which 
comes off at the junction of the posterior with the middle part of the calloso- 
marginal fissure. 

The six fiBsnres wMch have been deeoiibed are used by anatomists to map oat the surface 
of the brain into regions to which the name of *' lobes *' has, not very appropriately, been 
appUed. In all, seven lobes are enumerated, yiz., the frontal^ parietal y oooipital^ temporal^ 
and limbic f the island of ReU^ or central lobe, and the olfactory bulb and tract, or olfactory 
lobe. It most, however, be understood that these so-called lob^ have by no means an equal 
morphological value, nor do they correspond precisely with the functional differentiations 
of the hemisphere which can be made out as the result of experiments on animals, and 
clinical and pathological observations in man.' The distinction is further artificial because 
the so-called lobes are in many places not marked off from one another otherwise than by 
imaginary lines. Nevertheless it is found convenient for purposes of anatomical descripuon 
to consider the surface of the brain as thus constituted, and they will accordingly be here 
At^ifnrihMj in (he order in which they hare been above enumerated. 

THE PBONTAIi IiOBE, — ^The fissure of Rolando, passing obliquely down- 
wards from the upper margin of the brain towards the Sylvian fissure, marks off the 
anterior part of the hemisphere — constituting in man nearly one-third of the whole — 
as the frontal lobe. This term, however, includes not only the part of the external 
surface which is thus marked off, but the oonesponding adjacent part (marginal con- 
volution) of the mesial surface, as far as the calloso-marginal fissure, and also the 
under or orbital surface of this anterior part of the brain. In the description of the 
fissures and convolutions within the lobe, these three surfaces will be separately 
considered. 

Sulci and 6yri of the Extebkaii Subface. — The precentral snlciaB 
(pre-Rolandic sulcus of Broca) (fig. 101, px.fnf., p.csup. andp.cwj.) has a direction 
parallel with that of the fissure of Rolando, from which it is separated by 
the ascending frontal gyrus. It is sometimes complete, but more usually is 
subdivided into two or three separate portions by annectent gyri, which connect 
the ascending frontal with the superior and middle frontal respectively ; a third 
annectent gyrus passes below the lower end of the fissure, and unites the ascending 
frontal with the third frontal. The uppermost portion (stdcus precentralis mesialvt, 
fig. 101, p.e.m.) cuts the upper border of the hemisphere, and appears on the 
mesial surface (fig. 102, px,m,) often as a well-marked vertical fissure, which 

^ Oertain of them it is tme, such as the olfactory and the occipital lobe and to a less marked degree 
the temporal lobe, appear to have a localized association with the functions of certain special sense 
organs. 

VOL. IIL L 
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occasionally runs into the calloso-marginal, to which it has sometimes been regarded 
as belonging (Schwalbe *). The next portion (sulcus preceniralis superior), is very 
often continued forwards into the first frontal sulcus (/i, fig. 101). Its middle part is 
opposite the upper genu of the fissure of Rolando, The inferior portion (sulcus 
preceniralis inferior) is by far the best marked. It separates the ascending frontal 
irom the third frontal gyrus, and usually gives off a well-mai'ked branch anteriorly 
into the middle frontal gyrus (which may, as in fig. 101, p.cianL, be the main 
continuation of the fissure). After giving off this branch the fissure is usually pro- 
longed upwards for some distance, but this is not shown in the brain figured, where 
the superior precentral extends unusually low down. The inferior precentral sulcus is 
often joined to the Sylvian fissure, either directly or through the intermediation 
of the sulcus precentralis transversus (see p. 143), or of the sulcus diagonalis (see 
p. 148), but there is usually, perhaps invariably, an annectent gyrus concealed in 
the depth of the fissure even in these cases. The inferior frontal sulcus sometimes 
appears to spring from the inferior precentral, either near its middle, or, as in the 
brain figured, from its anterior branch, but the two are probably more frequently 
separated by an annectent gyrus which here joins the middle and inferior frontal gyri. 

Two well-marked sagittal sulci (superior and inferior frontal) course over the 
external surface of the frontal lobe in front of the precentral fissure ; they subdivide 
this part of the lobe into three sagittal gyri, superior, middle and inferior. Besides 
these constant sulci, there are certain others which are less constant in their 
occurrence, and in the extent to which they ai-e developed as connected fissures, viz., 
one running along the middle of the superior frontal gyrus, which we will term from 
its position near the upper border, the paramesial sulcus (fig. 101,/4), (s. mesiaUs of 
Cunningham), and one running along the centre of the middle Irontal gyrus (sulcus 
frontalis medius of Eberstaller), (fig. 101, yi). Both of these are not only inconstant 
in their occurrence, but when present are itequently interrupted, and then appear to 
consist of a series of separate parts, which are often united here and there with the 
other irontal sulci. 

The midfrontal sulcus (s. frontalis medius) usually bifurcates in front, and 
becomes transverse (s. transversus anterior, frcnto-marginal stdcus of Wernicke). 

The superior frontal sulcus (f ) is developed after the inferior, and along with 
the upper part of the precentral, with which it is usually in direct continuity. This 
sulcus is often interrupted by superficial annectent gyri passing obliquely from before 
backwards from the first to the second frontal convolution. Anteriorly, the superior 
frontal often passes into the .mid-frontal sulcus (Cunningham). This is the case in 
the brain figured (fig. 101). Posteriorly, its line may be continued by a branch 
from the superior precentral sulcus passing across the ascending frontal gyrus. This 
was also the case in the brain here figured. 

The inferior frontal sulcus (/,) usually curves forwards from the middle of the 
inferior precentral sulcus towards the frontal pole of the hemisphere. Several small 
secondary furrows pass from it above and below, and it is sometimes subdivided by 
superficial annectent gyri into three portions. Anteriorly it bifurcates, forming a 
transverse piece, which may develop separately. At the apex of the lobe, in front 
of and sometimes forming part of this fissure, are one or two transverse sulci 
forming the sulcus radiatus and lateral fronto-marginal sulcus of Eberstaller. 

Gyri. — Four convolutions are described upon this surface, three of which run 

. antero-posteriorly, while the fourth takes a direction obliquely across the brain, and 

parallel with the fissure of Rolando. The three antero-posterior convolutions are 

termed respectively the superior, middle and inferior, or first, second, and third frontal 

^ Schwalbe has termed it the ''sulcus paracentralis," but this is not to be confounded with the 
fissure to which that name has been giren by Wilder (p. 145). 
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gyri. They are separated from one another by the upper and lower longitudinal 
frontal sulci, and from the fourth or ascending frontal gyrus by the preceutral 
sulcus, which rims parallel to the fissure of Rolando. 

The first frontal gyms {F^), which is much the longest, runs parallel with the 
upper margin of the hemisphere, over which it is continuous with the marginal con- 
volution of the mesial surface, the two, in fact, really forming a single convolution to 
which the name first frontal is frequently applied. This convolution reaches the frontal 
pole of the hemisphere in front ; behind it is partly continued into the upper end 
of the precentral or ascending frontal gyrus, partly separated from that gyrus by the 
upper end of the precentral sulcus ; below it is marked off from the middle frontal 
by the irregular and somewhat interrupted superior frontal sulcus. It is sometimes 
subdivided by a longitudinally coursing sulcus (paramesial, s. frontalis mesialis of 
Cunningham) into two parts, but less often than the second gyrus. This subdivision 
is rarely found in the brain of the negro. 

The second frontal gyms {F^) runs below and parallel to the first It is 
separated from the precentral by the precentral sulcus, the course of which is, 
however, here usually interrupted by a well-marked annectent gyrus. The inferior 
frontal sulcus separates it from the third gyrus. It is also often subdivided by a 
longitudinally coursing sulcus (midfrontal sulcus) into two parts, an upper or lower, 
which are sometimes described as distinct convolutions. 

The third frontal gyms {F^), the smallest of the three, is curved around both 
the anterior and the ascending limbs of the Sylvian fissure, which deeply indent the 

Left Bide. Right side. 



Fig. 106. — ^ViBwrs of thr third frontal qtrus of the right and left hemispheres of the same 

BRAIN. NATURAL SIZE. FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. (B. A. S. ) 

/,, inferior frontal sulcus ; p.c. inf,, lower end of inferior precentral, very short, and not lettered 
on the left side, and continuous on the right side with, d^ diagonal sulcus (on the left side d joins J\) ; 
p.c, tTf transverse precentral ; St/. a, anterior limb of Sylvian fissure ; x, ramnsi ascendens, ^, ramus 
horizontalis ; a, posterior part of third frontal (divided by the diagonal sulcus into two parts, yiz., pars 
basilaris behind, and pars asoendens in front) ; &, middle part of third frontal or pars triangularis, 
partly subdivided on the left side by secondary sulci ; c, orbital part of third frontal. 

gyrus, and subdivide it into three parts, anterior (pars orbitalis), middle (pars trian- ' 
gularis), and posterior (pars basilaris). It is more developed on the left side of the 
brain than on the right^-correspondingly with the localization of the speech-centre 
on the left side (Broca). This increased development chiefly affects the triangular 
middle part which lies between the anterior and ascending limbs of the Sylvian 
fissure (" cap " of Broca). When well developed, the triangular part entirely separates 
these two limbs (fig. 106, left side), when less marked, they are confluent below (fig. 
106, right side); if the triangular part is absent they are entirely confluent (see also 
fig. 104 and p. 142), This inferior frontal gyrus is connected at its lower and 
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148 THE CEREBRAL HEMISPHERES. 

posterior end by an annectent gyrus with the lower end of the precentral, while at 
its anterior end it passes round to the orbital surface of the lobe. 

This gyrus is usually regarded as being bounded posteriorly by the inferior 
precentral sulcus, but it is, for many reasons, more convenient to regard the trans- 
verse precentral as the posterior limit. 

It is occasionally subdivided into two by a longitudinal sulcus concentric with the inferior 
frontal (Giacomini). 

The pars basilaris is subdivided into two parts (anterior and posterior divisions) by an 
oblique fissure, the sulcus diagonalu of Eberstaller (figs. 101, 106, d). This is usually distinct, 
but sometimes joins the inferior precentral (fig. 106, right side), the inferior frontal (fig. 106, 
left side), or even the Sylvian fissure. The last is the case in fig. 101. The pars triangularis 
is also often scored by secondary sulci (figs. 101, 106). 

According to most modem authorities the third frontal gyrus is almost or quite rudimentary 
in aU primates excepting man. Cunningham points out, however, that although it is true 
that the opercular part of this convolution is not present in the apes, the same remark does 
not apply to the non-opercular part., and he believes that the inferior frontal sulcus, which is 

Fig. 107.— Braih of Ma- 
CAOQUB MoKKET. Natural 
size. (E. A. S.) 

Sulci. — A . -nj), * » Affen- 
spalte;'* i.-/?, intraparietal ; 
%,-}».», superior part of intra- 
parietal ; Ro., Rolandic ; 
•%• iA Sylvian, posterior limb ; 
/i, superior frontal ; ». r., sul- 
cus rectus (inferior frontal); 
jf. c, ?, preceniral inferior ; 
jKcJ.a.f its anterior ramus ; 
/;.<?. tr.y transverse precen- 
ti-al ; ^1, parallel. 

regarded by most authorities as not represented in the apes, is, in fact, represented in them by the 
well-marked sagittal furrow (sulcus recttts quadruTnanorumy fig. 107, *.r.) which runs forwards 
from near the angle of the inferior precentral sulcus to the apex of the hemisphere. This view, 
which was that taken by Gratiolet (Mdmoire sur les plis c^r^braux de Thomme et des primates, 
1864), gives a well-developed third frontal gyrus to the ape brain, whereas if the sulcus in 
question be regarded as the superior frontal (Schwalbe, Mingazzini), or as the sulcus frontalis 
medius (Eberstaller, Herv4) of the human brain, the sulcus frontalis inferior must be absent 
in the ape, or at most represented by a small fronto-orbital sulcus which is sometimes 
present at the lowermost limit of the lobe (see fig. 107). But the superior frontal sulcus of 
man is represented in the monkey by one or more deep indentations of the cortex lying in a 
sagittal line near the margin and sometimes partly confluent (fig. 107,/^), and in some apes 
there is also a distinct mid-frontal sulcus besides the sulcus rectus : moreover, the study of 
the development of the inferior frontal sulcus in man is also in favour of GratioleVs view. 
For a full discussion of this question the student is referred to Prof. D. J. Cunningham*8 
memoir, "The Surface Anatomy of the Primate Cerebrum," Dublin, 1892. 

The anterior central, precentral, or ascending frontal gyms (fig. 101^ 
A.F.) lies between the fissure of Rolando and the precentral sulcus, and extends from 
the superior margin of the hemisphere (where it is continuous with the posterior 
part of the marginal gyrus on the mesial surface) to the Sylvian fissure. It is 
narrowest in the middle, enlarging somewhat above and below. It is usually con- 
nected, as just mentioned, with each of the three longitudinal frontal convolutions 
by an annectent gyrus, the precentral sulcus being thereby considerably interrupted. 
There is a similar connection by a curved annectent gyrus below the fissure of 
Rolando, with the ascending parietal convolution. 

Sulci and Gyri op the Mesial Surface. — On the mesial surface of the 
hemisphere there is only one convolution which is considered to belong to the frontal 
lobe, viz., the marginal gyms {fig, 102, F^). This, as above explained, is continuous 
over the upper border with the superior longitudinal of the external surface. It is 
separated from the callosal or fornicate gyrus of the limbic lobe by the calloso-marginal 
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fissure, and is partially interrupted by the ascending branches of that fissure. Besides 
these, there is often, but not constantly, a sagittal fissure running along the middle of 
the convolution. This fissure (sulcus frontalis mssialis s. marginalis) subdivides the 
middle of the gyrus into superior and inferior parts. The antero-inferior part of 
the marginal gyrus is marked by two or three sulci which are curved concentrically 
with the prelimbic part of the calloso-marginal sulcus. These have been termed by 
Eberstal.er the rostral sulci (supra-orbital of Broca) (fig. 102, ro., to, inf,) Itelow 
the genu of the callosum the marginal gyrus is continuous with the limbic lobe 
by one or more broad fronto-limbic annecient gyri. Other annectents are found 
between the several parts of the calloso-marginal sulcus, when this is subdivided ; 
when it is not subdivided they are concealed in its depth. At its posterior end the 
marginal gyrus becomes continuous with the two central gyri on either side of the 
upper extremity of the fissure of Rolando. But this posterior part of the marginal 
gyrus is nearly cut off from the rest of the gyrus by the anterior ascending part of the 
paracentral sulcus, and is distinguished as the paracentral or oiral lobule (fig. 102). 

Sulci and Oybi op the Orbital Surface.— The orbital snlciui (H-shaped 
sulcus, triradiate sulcus) is a complex of sulci, which extends over the greater part 
of the flattened orbital surface of the frontal lobe. It consists of a posterior part 
(sulcus orbitalis transversus of Weisbach, fig. 108, o,tr\ which curves round from near 
the anterior Sylvian fissure laterally, in an arch convex forwards, to end mesially 
near the lateral root of the olfactory tract ; and of three or four sulci having a 
general sagittal direction (sulci orbitales sagiitales), and usually communicating 
posteriorly with the transverse orbital. These sagittal sulci vary greatly in their 
number and extent, and in the number and direction of the secondary and tertiary 
sulci, which come off from them, and they frequently produce, with the transverse 
sulcus, the figure of an H, K or X. Weisbach has endeavoured to connect these 
variations with racial and sexual differences, but there does not seem to be any 
foundation for such connexion, and in fact (as is well shown in fig. 108), two 
entirely different types may be found on opposite hemispheres of the same brain. 

Three convolutions are described as lying in front of the transverse orbital 
sulcus, named, according to their position, the inner, middle, and outer orbital 
gyri. The last of these is continuous at the side with the inferior frontal, the first 
and second are the continuations of the superior and middle frontal convolutions. 

On the inner gyrus is seen the olfactory snlotis (s.olf.) in which the olfactory 
tract and bnlb lie. It has a stmight course nearly parallel with the great longitudinal 
fissure, but somewhat inclining towards it. The part of the inner gyrus between 
the olfactory sulcus and the mesial border is sometimes known as the gyrus rectus (R). 
Behind the transverse orbital sulcus, between it and the anterior limiting sulcus of 
the insula, is a fourth gyrus, the posterior orbital, which is also continuous with 
the inferior frontal. 

The continuity of the conyolntions of the external with those of the orbital surf ace is often 
interrupted by a sulcus which crosses their direction, extending across the front of the lobe 
from the anterior end of the Sylvian (sulcus fronto-irrbltalU^ Giacomini ; fronto-marginalU 
fateraliSj Eberstaller). 

FAHIETAL IiOBE. — This lobe lies behind the frontal, in front of the occipital, 
nnd above the temporal lobe. It is bounded in front by the fissure of Rolando, ' 
behind by the parieto-occipital and anterior occipital fissures (p. 152), laterally and 
below by the posterior limb of the fissure of Sylvius as far as this preserves its i 
horizontal direction, and then by a line connecting this with the lower end of the 
anterior occipital, but it is here freely continuous with the temporal lobe: Above 
and mesially it extends within the great longitudinal fissure and appears on the 
mesial side of the hemisphere, as the quadrate lobule. 

Sulci and Oybi of the Pabietal Lobe. — The intraparietal sulcus 
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(Turaer) (fi^. 101) arches through the parietal lobe, commencing in its anterior 
inferior angle, where it is sometimes, though rarely, continued into the fissure ol 
Sylvius. It ascends at first parallel to the fissure of Eolando (pars ascendens 
ififerior s, posicentralis inferior), and then turns backwards horizontally to the back 
of the lobe {pars horizontalia 8, posterior), extending nearly to the termination of 
the parieto-occipital fissure, past which it is continued {pars occipitalis, paroccipital of 
Wilder) to join the anterior occipital. Its horizontal portion divides the parietal lobe 
into two parts, the superior and inferior parietal lobules, and it is frequently bridged 
across by annectent convolutions connecting those lobules. One or two well-marked 
rami pass into the superior parietal lobule from the upper side of the pars horizon- 
tails, and as many shallow sulci extend from its lower concave side into the inferior 
parietal lobule. 

Above the pars ascendens inferior and often separated from it by an annectent 
gyrus connecting the superior parietal lobule with the ascending parietal gyrus is a 
short vertical fissure {postcentralis superior), which is termed by Cunningham thd 
pars ascendens superior, since in a large number of instances it is directly continuous 
with the pars ascendens inferior (the bridging gyrus being then absent), and the 
two conjoined parts then constitute a sulcus which runs parallel to the fissure of 
Rolando, and is termed ih^ postcentral sulcus (Ecker). 

Although the condition with a detached pars ascendens superior is to be regarded as typical 
of this sulcus as shown both by its occurrence in most of the Quadrumana and the course of 
its development in the human embryo, it is by no means the most common in the adult 
human brain, the most usual condition being that here figured (fig. 101) in which there is a 
complete postcentral sulcus from which the horizontal arm passes off backwards at an oblique 
angle towards the occipital lobe, although generally interrupted near the anterior limit of that 
lobe by an annectent gyrus. An arrangement of this character was met with by Cunningham 
in 66 p. c. of his cases. In 16 p. c. a more or less complete postcentral sulcus was present, 
and was cut off from the horizontal part of the fissure by an annectent gyrus. Occasionally 
the postcentral sulcus communicates above, and sometimes also below, with the fissure of 
Rolando. Three deep annectent gyri partially interrupt the horizontal part of this fissure and 
join the superior and inferior parietal lobules (Eberstaller) ; these have been supposed to be 
a human characteristic, bat they occur in the Chimpanzee and occasionaUy in the Baboon 
(Cunningham). 

In rare cases the pars ascendens inferior of this fissure is cut off from the pars horizontal^'s, 
and th6 latter is continuous with the pars ascendens superior alone. In other and also rare 
instances all the parts of the fissure are separated from one another by bridging convolutions, 
BO that the fissure appears as four distinct parts, viz., the two portions of the postcentral 
sulcus (lower and upper), the pars horizontalis and the pars occipitalis. 

The occipital continuation of the intraparietal fissure is sometimes separated from the 
rest of the fissure (paroccipital JiMure of Wildei*). It usually terminates posteriorly by 
joining a sulcus which is nearly vertical to its direction, the Jtvlcus trangrersus occipitalis of 
Ecker (mlcug occipitalis anterior, fig-. 101). This will be further noticed in connection with 
the occipital lobe. In the monkey's brain the occipital termination is concealed within the 
deep cleft (Affenspalte) formed by the occipital operculum. 

Below the postcentral sulcus and cutting into the margin of the fronto-parietal operculum, 
is a small oblique sulcus («. ntro-centralis transfer sns of Eberstaller) (fig. 101, rtc.tr,). This 
sometimes serves to prolong the intraparietal fissure into the fissure of Sylvius. 

The intraparietal fissure is usually developed in the foetus in four segments (Cunningham)^ 
which appear in the following order, viz., inferior postcentral, horizontal, occipital, and 
superior postcentral. It is better developed, i.^., more continuous and deeper, in apes than in 
man ; but the superior postcentral part is either not developed or is rudimentary in them 
(fig. 107). The so-called horizontal part is not truly horizontal, but has an upward inclination 
which is more marked in the male human brain than in the female. 

The posterior central, postcentral, or ascending; parietal convolution 
(fig. 101, A,F,) lies behind the fissure of Rolando, between this and the postcentral 
sulcus, and parallel to the ascending frontal convolution, with which it is usually 
continuous below the fissure of Rolando. Above, it io connected by a broad annec- 
tent gyrus with the superior parietal convolution, and is continued on to the mesial 
surface by a narrow annectent which unites it with the posterior part of the marginal 
gyrus (paracentral lobule). 
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The superior parietal convolutioii or enperior parietal lobule (fig. 101) 
is that part of the parietal lobe which lies above the pars horizon talis of the intra- 
parietal sulcus, and behind the upper part of the last described convolution, from 
which it is imperfectly separated by the upper part of the postcentral sulcus. Its 
posterior limit is the boundary of the parietal lobe, viz., the parieto-occipital fissure, 
round the extremity of which an annectent convolution connects this lobule with 
the occipital lobe (yi/pper parieto-ocdpilal annectent gyrus). The superior parietal is / 
continuous on the mesial surface of the hemisphere with the quadrate lobule. It is ' 
often deeply cut into by an ascending branch of the intraparietal sulcus. 

The quadrate lobule (precuneus, fig. 102) is the part of the parietal lobe which 
ig seen on the mesial surface of the hemisphere. It is bounde 1 in front by the 
posterior limb of the paracentral fissure, and behind by the parieto-occipital fissure, 
and is incompletely separated from the posterior portion of the limbic lobe by the 
posth'mbic fissure. Its surface is indented by one or two furrows which cut the 
margin of the hemisphere, and extend a variable distance over the surface of the 
lobule (precuneafs »vJc%), 

The inferior parietal lobule is embraced within the curve of the intraparietal 
sulcus. It is bounded behind by the lower limb of the anterior occipital fissure. It 
is divided into three gyri, viz. : the supramarginal, the angular, and the postparietal 
(%g, 101). The eupramarginal convolution lies behind and below the anterior 
part of the intraparietal sulcus, beneath the lower end of which it is continuous with 
the ascending parietal convolution. It arches round the upturned extremity of the 
fissure of Sylvius, to become continuous with the superior temporal convolution 
below, and with the angular behind. The angular gyrus, connected in front with 
the supramarginal, bends over the end of the parallel (first temporal) sulcus, and is 
continued below into the first and second temporal gyri. Behind, it is separated 
from the postparietal gyrus by a shallow vertical sulcus, which may be absent. The 
postparietal gjrrus curves round the upturned end of the second temporal sulcus. 
(In the brain figured this appears like a continuation of the first temporal sulcus.) 
It is continued below into the second and third temporal gyri. 

OCCIPITAIj IiOBE. — This lobe is very well marked off in Quadrumana by 
the deep cleft (Affenspalte) before mentioned (p. 144) ; but in man the line of 
demarcation between it and the adjacent parietal and temporal lobes is less distinct. 
It is relatively much larger in Quadrumana, especiaDy in the lower monkeys, than 
in man. 

The lobe is of pyramidal shape, lying behind the parietal and temporal lobes. 
In the adult its length, as compared with that of the whole hemisphere, is about as 
21 to 100 (occipital index, Cunningham). It has two free surfaces, an external or j 
lateral, and a mesial. It occupies the superior fossa of the occipital bone. On the 
external surface it is bounded in front by the parieto-occipital fissure, by the anterior 
occipital sulcus, and by a line connecting the lower end of this sulcus with the 
popterior extremity of the calcarine fissure. The line in question mainly corresponds 
with a horizontally-directed sulcus, which is termed by Eberstaller the lateral ompital : 
this sulcus may therefore be regarded as the lower boundaiy of the occipital lobe on 
the lateral surface. On the mesial surface of the hemisphere the lobe is marked off 
by the parieto-occipital fissure from the quadrate lobule, and by the posterior calcarine 
from the temporal lobe (fig, 102). 

In asftignln^ the above limits to the occipital lobe I have followed Eberstaller, and have 
departed from the usual description which includes in the lobe all the parts behind the plane 
of the parieto-occipital fissure, and therefore the posterior parts of the parietal and temporal 
lobes as here described. It seems to me, however, that Eberstaller's definition, although it 
confines the occipital lobe in man to relatively small limits, has the advantage of asslcrnii^g 
well-marked anatomical boundaries to it and to the adjacent lobes, thus rendering a descrip* 
tion of this part of the brain more easy. 
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External Surface. — The bounding sulci of the external surface of the occipital 
lobe are, as we have seen, the external part of the parieto-occipital, the anterior 
occipital, and the lateral occipital. The parieto-occipital has already been described 
(p. 143). The anterior occipital sulcus (transverse occipital of Ecker) is a 
transverse furrow, which is laid down as a distinct sulcus in the foetus, but is later 
almost invariably joined by the horizontal part of the intraparietal, of which it 
then appears to be the bifurcated posterior end (p. 150). In Quadrumana it is 
concealed by the occipital operculum, but on drawing this aside it may still be seen 
at the bottom of the " Affenspalte." It approaches the mesial border of the hemi- 
sphere above, behind the parieto-occipital fissure, from which it is separated by an 
annectent gyrus which joins the occipital lobe with the superior parietal lobule. 
Its lower end, which is often curved forwards, is usually separated from the lateral 
occipital by the inferior parieto-occipital annectent gyrus uniting the occipital 
lobe with the postparietal gyrus. In the brain figured (fig. 101), this second 
occipito-parietal annectent lies deeply, and the two fissures are superficially 
joined. 

The lateral occipital snlcns runs somewhat obliquely upwards and back- 
wards from a short distance below and in front of the lower end of the anterior 
occipital towards the occipital pole of the hemisphere. But before reaching the 
pole it generally bifurcates in a Y, one branch curving upwards into the occipital 
lobe, the other downwards towards the posterior end of the calcarine ; it may be 
embraced by the bifid extremity of the latter. Around its end a lateral occipiUh 
temporal annectent gyrus curves, uniting the occipital lobe with the third temporal 
gyrus. Within the limits of the occipital lobe as here defined there are usually two 
or three small sulci of varying extent. These are, however, not constant enough in 
position and direction to serve for marking out this surface into distinct gyri. 

The external surface has nsnaUy been described (^ .^., in previous editions of this work) as 
havinj? three gyri, a tuperior^ middle and if{ferior. But this description does certainly not hold 
good for most brains, and if any division is to be made it must be into anterior (between the 
anterior occipital sulcus and the upturned end of the lateral occipital) and posterior (behind 
the upturned end of the lateral occipital). 

Mesial Surface. — The mesial surface of the occipital lobe is occupied by a 
well-marked gyrus termed the cuneate lobnle (cnneus) (fig. 102). This is of a 
triangular shape, and is bounded in front by the parieto-occipital fissure, and below 
by the calcarine, while above and behind it reaches the margin of the hemisphere 
and is continuous with the external surface. It is indented by two or three shallow 
vertical sulci. 

The parieto-occipital and calcarine fissures which bound the mesial surface have 
already been described, as well as the deep annectent gyri which pass across them 
and connect the cuneus with the adjacent lobes (see p. 144). 

The superior longitudinal venous sinus in passing downwards causes an impression on the 
inner side of the occipital pole of the hemisphere (Bastian). This impression is generally 
found on the right side, but sometimes on the left. 

According to the usual description, which has been followed in previous editions of this 
work, the occipital lobe has a tentorial surface, comprising the lingual gyrus and posterior 
part of the occipito-temporal gyms (fusiform lobule), which run in a sagittal direction, and 
are separated from one another by the posterior end of the collateral fissure But by confining 
the occipital lobe to the limits above assigned, these gyri and sulci become entirely included 
in the temporal lobe, along with which they will accordingly be described. 

TEMPORATi IiOBE. — The temporal or temporO'Sphenoidal lobe is bounded 
above for two-thirds of its length at first by the stem and afterwards by the 
posterior limb of the fissure of Sylvius, which separates it from the frontal and part 
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of the parietal. Behind and above it is continuouB with part of the parietal lobe. 
Behind, it is separated from the occipital lobe by the lateral occipital snlcns. It is 
somewhat pyramidal in shape, having three surfaces, viz., lateral, superior and 
inferior, the superior concealed within the fissure of Sylvius. The under surface 
adjoins the limbic lobe, being separated from the hippocampal gyrus of that lobe by 
the collateral fissure. The rounded apex of the pyramid is free, is directed forwards, 
and lies nnderneath the orbital surface of the frontal lobe, from which it is separated 
by the broad commencement of the Sylvian fissure. 

Gyei and Sulci of the IJppBtt Surface. — The upper surface of this lobe, 
directed towards the insula and fronto-parietal operculum, is marked by two or three 
traiunrerse temporal gyri (Heschl). On the nearly smooth part of the surface in 
front of these are three short gyri (m, fig. 108) separated by shallow sulci, which are 
directed from the gyrus longus insute towards the tip of the temporal lobe. 

Sulci and Gyri of the Lateral and Under Surfaces. — On these surfaces 
there are four sulci with an antero-posterior direction. The tort or superior 
temporal svlens, also termed from its relation to the Sylvian fissure the parallel 
fissure (fig. 101, /i), is an important furrow, appearing in the sixth month, and being 
constant in the Primates. In many monkeys it is more extensive than in man, 
nearly reaching the parieto-occipital fissure at the margin of the hemisphere. The 
angular gyrus curves round its extremity. Both this and the second temporal turn 
upwards as they pass back. The upturned extremity of the second sulcus may 
appear as a continuation of the parallel, as in the brain here figured (fig. 101). The 
fissure is sometimes interrupted by a small gyrus connecting the convolutions above 
and below it. The second temporal sulcus {t^) runs parallel to and below the 
last, but is less constant in extent and direction. It is often interrupted by one or 
more vertical connecting gyri. The postparietal gyrus curves round its extremity. 
The third temporal sulcus ( U) is seen on the under surface of the lobe, extending 
behind nearly to the occipital pole. It is often interrupted near its anterior and 
posterior ends, and sometimes also about the middle by annectent gyri. In front it 
generally fails to reach the extremity of the lobe, which forms a smooth " pole " from 
which most of the sulci diverge. A fonrth temporal sulcus (^4) is formed by 
the collateral fissure, which has already been noticed (p. 145) (figs. 101, 103). 

On the lateral surface of the lobe three convolutions can usually be distinguished. 
The first or superior temporal gyrus (fig. 101, F-^) bounds the posterior limb of 
the Sylvian fissure below, and is continuous behind with the supramarginal and to a 
less extent with the angular convolution of the parietal lobe. The second temporal 
gyrus (Tj) is continuous with the angular and postparietal gyri. The third 
temporal gyrus {T^ is continuous with the occipital lobe by the annectent gyrus 
which passes between the calcarine and lateral occipital sulci. On the under surface 
of the lobe is the fourth temporal gsrrus, lying between the third temporal 
sulcus and the collateral fissure. The second and third gyri are convolutions of 
some thickness, and are a good deal interrupted by transverse and oblique secondary 
sulci. The fourth, which was formerly known as the first occipi to-temporal, is 
narrower, and more sharply marked off by its bounding sulci. Its posterior part, 
which has been termed the fusiform lobule^ is usually described as belonging to the 
occipital lobe (see previous page). Lastly, between the posterior part of the collateral 
and the calcarine fissure is a fifth temporal gyrus, which was teimed by Huschke 
the lingual lobule, but it is better termed infracalcarine gyrus {subcakarine gyrus of 
Wilder). This is continuous in front with the hippocampal gyrus of the limbic 
lobe (see below). It is joined by two deep annectent gyri, which pass across the 
posterior calcarine fissure, connecting this gyrus with the cuneus (fig. 102, 2 and 3). 

The temporal lobe lies in the middle fossa of the skull, and its ]n sterior part 
overlies the tentorium. 
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THE CBITTRAIj LOBE OB ISLAND OP BEHi.— This lobe is entirely 
concealed in the adult human brain within the fissure of Sylvius, the margins of 
which form opercula (see p. 142) which overlap the lobe. The central lobe corre- 
Isponds with the corpus striatum on the interior of the hemisphere (fig. 88), and 
probably in consequence of its close connection with this mass of grey matter, which 
appears early as a thickening of the lateral wall of the vesicle of the cerebral hemi- 
sphere (vide Embryology, Vol. I., p. 69), this particular part of the hemisphere does 
not keep pace with the general expansion which the hemisphere-vesicles undergo, 
and hence in consequence of that expansion it becomes overlapped and concealed by 
the rest of the hemisphere. On account of this early fixation and the close topo- 
graphical relation between it and the largest of the basal ganglia, the central lobe 
(along with the basal ganglia and the continuation of the peduncles between them) 
is frequently spoken of as the stem (German, S/ammtheil) of the hemisphere, the 
remainder of the cerebrum, which covers it in, being known collectively as the majiile. 

To see the island it is necessary to cut away the opercula (fig. 108). It then 
appears as a triangular surface somewhat bulged outwards, the base of the triangle 

- Fig. 108. — IsLAKD o» Rkil ex- 

posed BT CUTTING AW AT TUK 
UPPKB OPERCULUM AK1> DRAW- 
IRQ ASUNDER THE ORBITAL 
AND TEMPORAL OPERCULA. 

(Eberstaller.) 
f.c.f sulcus centralis insulse ; 
1, % 3> gyri breves ; 4, 5, gyms 
longus; 8.R.a., t.R.s.^ s.R.p,, 
anterior, superior, and posterior 
limiting sulci ; ^ limen insulse ; 
f\ orbital part of third frontal 
gyrus; 'J\, 2\, first and second 
tempontl gyri ; a-.y, upper ti-ans- 
verse temporal gyri ; g.tr. i. . ^yms 
transversus insulie, passing at a, 
into the orbital part of the third 
frontal ; b, connection of gyrus 
longus insulse with apex of tem- 
ix>ral lobe ; m, short gyri on the 
upper surfaice of the temporal pole. 

being directed upwards and the apex being at the vallecula Sylvii. This surface is 
marked out by shallow sulci, which have a fan-like arrangement converging from the 
base towards the apex of the triangle, into several straight gyri having a similar con- 
vergent course. One of these sulci, which is deeper and appears earlier than the rest, 
and is also more constant in lower Primates, has been termed the snlcus centralis 
insnlA (Guldberg) (fig. 108, s.c), and this serves to subdivide the lobe into two 
parts, s^preceniral and postcentral lobule. Since the line of direction of this sulcus 
nearly corresponds with that of the fissure of Rolando in the mantle, the pre- and 
post-central parts of the island similarly correspond to the frontal and parieto- 
temporal lobes of the mantle ; and they are in fact in continuity with the parts 
of those lobes which form the opercula. The island is, however, separated from 
these adjacent parts by a sulcus (snlcns limitans insxil») which almost entirely 
surrounds it, and which is itself formed of an anterior, a superior, and a posterior 
part (fig. 108). The anterior and posterior parts of the limiting sulcus are, 
however, deficient near the apex of the lobe, so that there here occurs a direct 
continuity (by a small convolution, the gt/rus transversus insuIcB of Eberstaller) 
between the orbital part of the third frontal convolution as it dips round the margin 
of the Sylvian fossa, and the precentral lobule on the one hand, and between the 
limbic lobe and the extiemity of the postcentral lobule on the other hand. 
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The preoentral lobule of the insula is formed of a few short conyolntions (gyri hreven) 
(fig, 108, 1 , 2, 3) conyerging from the base of the triangle bat falling short of the apex of the lobule, 
which is smooth and forms a slight prominence (pole of the island, p). These convergent gyri 
are usually three in number (anterior, middle, and posterior), being subdivided in this manner 
by secondary and somewhat shallow sulci, having the same direction. The most marked of 
these sulci lies between the middle and posterior gyri breves, and has been named sulcus pre- 
centralis insulce. A fourth small gyrus is described by Eberstaller as lying deeply underneath 
the orbital operculum. This he has termed the gyrus brevis accessorius. Thii* accessory gyrus, 
and usually also the anterior of the three gyri breves, look forwards, lying upon an anterior 
surface of the insula, which is sometimes nearly at a right angle witii the lateral or general 
surface, in other brains hardly marked off from it. Its grey matter is continued over the 
anterior limiting sulcus into that of the po8terior orbital gyrus. The grey matter of the rest 
of the preoentral lobule is continuous superiorly with that of the frontal lobe, inf eriorly with 
that of the anterior perforated space. The inferior transitional part has been termed the 
threshold of the island (limen insula, Schwalbe). 

The postcentral lobule (gyrus longus insuUr of Giacomini (fig. 108, 4, 5) ) is also often 
subdivided at its upper end by a longitudinal furrow (sulcus postcentralis insulee) into two parte, 
anterior and posterior. Its grey matter is continuous below with the tip of the hippocampal 
gyrus, laterally with that of the first temporal gyrus, above and posteriorly over the limiting 
sulci with the grey matter of the parietal and temporal opercula. 

The three principal furrows of the insula (sulcus centralis, s. precentralis, and s. post- 
centralis insulse), which radiate from the vallecula Sylvii, have been compared with the three 
similarly radiating fissures of the mantle, viz., the fissure of Rolando, the preoentral fissure, 
and the intraparietal fissure. They are not, however, directly continuous with those, being 
arrested at the sulcus limitans insulas. Sometimes the fissure of Rolando is continued by a 
small sulcus (transverse preoentral) almost into the s. centralis insulse. Below and anteriorly 
the sulcus centralis insulas comes into close relationship with the extremity of the calloao- 
marginal sulcus. 

IilMBIO LOBE. — The callosal gyrus^ with its contiimation the hippocampal 
gyrus, were separated by Broca, on morphological grounds, from tlie other parts 
of the hemisphere, as a distinct lobe, intimately united in front and below 
with the olfactory lobe; and the name of grande lobe limhiqm was given by 
him to these combined lobes. To this lobe of Broca, Schwalbe added the other 
central parts of the mesial wall of the hemisphere, viz., the lamina sepii lucidi and 
the denlale convolution^ as well as the fornix ; looking upon these as representing 
an inner encircling convolution concentric with the gyrus fornicatus and uncinatus, 
and naming the whole lobe thus reconstituted, the " falciform lobe," the olfactory 
lobe being, however, excluded. 

To the parts included by Schwalbe there must now be added a rudimentary 
supracallosal gyrus (represented in man principally by the longitudinal striae of 
the corpus callosum), which is continuous with the dentate convolution posteriorly, 
and with the rudimentary gyrus geniculi (see p. 158) anteriorly. The lobe must 
further include the peduncles of the corpus callosum (see p. 127), which appear to 
represent a rudimentary gyrus {gyrus subcallosus, Zuckerkandl), and also another 
rudimentary gyrus underneath the corpus callosum, partly imbedded in and 
intimately connected with the fornix, to which the name of gyrus infracallosus or 
gyrus fomicis may be applied. 

As thus constituted the limbic lobe is bounded circuraferentially mainly by two 
important fissures, the calloso-marginal above, and the anterior part of the collateral 
below, while the less constant postlimbic. sulcus separates it behind from the 
parietal lobule, and the anterior end of the calcarine cuts into it just below the 
spleninm. 

The circumferential boundary is least distinct opposite the quadrate lobule, from which it 
is only separated by the smaU postlimbic sulcus, which in man is only occasionally continued 
into the cAlloso-marginal. But in many animals the fissure which forms the external boundary 
is uninterrupted or nearly so, and forms the limbic fissure of Broca. This might perhaps 
more appropriately be termed the outer limbic fissure, since the callosal sulcus and the 
hippocampal fissure form together a second crescentic fissure within the limbic lobe, which 
may be distinguished as the inner limbic Jisxure, The internal limit of the lobe is formed by 
the fisiura choi'oidea (Schwalbe), through which the choroid plexus is invaginated into th» 
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lateral ventricle. The lobe is pierced by the great commissure of the hemispheres (the oorpns 
callosum) and also by the anterior commissure. It is connected by annectent gyri with the 
lingual gyrus of the temporal lobe (see p. 153), with the cuneus of the occipitid lobe (by a 



Fig. 109. — DiAoaAM op thr limbic lobe. 

gyrus hidden within the internal parieto-occipital fissure), with the quadiate lobule, with the 
orbital part of the frontal lobe, with the anterior part of the temporal lobe, and with the post- 
central lobule of the insula. 

Each end of this crescentic lobe is connected with one of the roots of the olfactory tract, 
▼iz., the commencement of the gyrus foi*nicatus with the mesial root and the termination of 
the hippocampal gyrus with the lateral root. 

Convolutions and Fissures in the Limbic Lobe (fig. 102). — Qyvum fomi- 
catns, gyms cingnli, callosal gyms. This is an extensive convolutioa which 
lies between the marginal gjrus of the frontal lobe find the quadrate lobule of the 
parietal lobe above and the corpus callosum below. The convolution sweeps round 
the corpus callosum, beginning below its rostrum, where it abuts on the subcallosal 
gyrus, and ending a little below the level of the splenium by becoming continuous 
with the posterior end of the hippocampal gyrus. "Where it passes into that gyrus 
it is much narrowed (isthmus).^ It is separated from the corpus callosum by a fissure 
which is termed the callosal sulctcs. 

The hippocampal gyms (suhiculum comu ammonia)^ also known, together 
with the infracalcarine, as the uncinate gyms, is continued from the isthmus of 
the callosal convolution, and passes forwards al3ove the anterior part of the collateral 
fissure towards the apex of the temporal lobe (figs. 102, 103). It ends before 
reaching this, however, becoming considerably thickened, and forming a recurved 
projection which looks backwards and inwards, and is known as the mwj/^ The 
hippocampal gyrus is covered superficially by a well-marked reticular layer of white 
fibres (substantia reticularis alba, Arnold (fig. 103, s.r.a.) ). 

The dentate gyms (fascia dentata Tarini{fig. 102, fig. 11 0,/.^^.) ) lies above the 
hippocampal gyrus,from which it is separated by the hippocamjml or dentate fissure (J.h). 

^ By some authors the term gyrus fomicatus is made to include the hippocampal gyrus. 
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It is a narrow convolution having a peculiarly toothed or notched appearance at its free 
border, hence the name dentate. Above and overlapping ic is the fimbria, from which 
it is separated superficially by a shallow sulcus {fimbriO'deniaU,/,f.'d,), narrow in front 



Fig. 110.— DiAOBASI OF A SECTION THROUGH THl LEFT HIPPOCAMPAL RKOION (K. A. 8.) 

h,e.t baaia cerebri ; tr.^ tractos opticus; n. c, nucleus caudatus ; /. ch.^ fissura choroidea ; /., 
fimbria ; /./.-rf.f fissura fimbrio-dentata ; /, d., fascia dentata, /. ^., fissura hippocampi ; A, hippo- 
campus major ; a., alreus ; e. coll., eminentia collateralis ; c. i., corau inferius ventriculi ; /£, gyrus 
hippocampi ; m., its medulUry centre ; t.r.a., substantia reticularis alba ; /. coll., fissura collateralis. 

but broadening out behind, where it forms 
a triangular depression below the splenium 
of the callosum. The gyrus dentatus begins 
posteriorly just behind and above the 
splenium by a fine curved lamina (fasciola 
cinerea), which is continuous with the 
longitudinal striae (both lateral and mesial) 
of the corpus callosum (p. 127). From 

here it bends downwards, lying along the Fig. ill.— Hippocampal gtrus and fascia 
isthmus of the gyrus fornicatus and then "^^wTr'^/^LT'^r 0^0-7." 

along the upper border of the hippocampal passing over the uncus. (Testut.) 

> gyrus ; here the posterior pillar of the 
fornix passes to its upper border in continuity with the fimbria (see p. 130). An- 
teriorly it is continued into the cleft between the hippocampal gjrrus and its uncus, 
where it becomes lost to view. But if this cleft be opened out (fig. Ill) the dentate 
gyrus is seen to exhibit a sharp curve within it, and in continuity with the curved 
end a greyish band emerges from the cleft and passes transversely over the uncus 
to disappear on the ventricular surface of that gyrus (Luschka, Giacomini). 

The part of the ffjrxxB dentatus which lies below the spleniam is sometimes much more 
developed than usual, and shows strongly marked folds or dentations which recall the broad 
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and secondarily convolnted gyrus dentatus which covers the under surface of the splenium in 
some mammals (G. Eetzius). 

Hidden beneath the posterior part of the callosal g'yrus, between this and the subsplenial 
part of the gyrus dentatus, a smaU projection of the cortex is usually to be found, about 1 cm. 
long and 2 mm. to 4 mm. broad, marked by 1 to 4 semicircular eminences. This has been described 
(by A. Retzius originally, and more recently and fully by Zuckerkandl) imder the somewhat 
misleading name of callosal gyru9 rBalkenwindung), but i? not to be confounded with the 
gyrus cinguli which ha$ long beeL so denominated. It is best developed in osmatic mammals. 

The fimbria (%. 102,//) represents the white matter of the hemisphere, which 
here comes to the surface along the side of the dentate gyrus. It is continuous 
with the alveus which covera the hippocampus major within the lateral ventricle, 
and this is continuous with and forms part of the central white matter. The 
/fimbria itself, however, appears to be actually fonned of fibres which are prolonged 
[into it posteriorly from the pillars of the fornix : anteriorly it is continued into the 
'white matter of the uncus. In section the fimbria appears as a somewhat club- 
shaped expansion of the alveus, exhibiting a hook-like lateral prolongation (fig. 1 10,/). 
This is the section of a thin lamina {tcBtiia fimhri(B\ continuous with the epithelium 
covering the choroid plexuses which here invaginate the ventricular epithelium. 

The only sulcus within the limbic lobe which remains to be described (the 
callosal sulcus and the fimhriO'deniats sulcus having been already noticed) is the 
Mppocampal or dentate fissure (fig. 102, h). This begins as a shallow furrow 
just above the posterior end of the splenium corporis callosi, between the fasciola 
cinerea and the end of the gyrus fornicatus, it then lies between the remainder of 
the dentate gyrus above and the isthmus gyri fornicati and hippocampal gyius below, 
and becoming deeper as it passes forwards ends in the bend between the hippocampal 
gyrus and its uncus. This fissure causes the elevation of the hippocampus major 
or cornu Ammonis in the descending horn of the lateral ventricle (fig. 110). 

Gyrus fomicis. — The fornix which has already been in the main described (p. 129) also 
belongfs to the limbic lobe as here defined. It contains an association-bundle uniting the 
hippocampus major with the olfactory lobe. This bundle, the olfactory bundle of tlie oomu 
Aimnonu (Zuckerkandl), best developed in osmatic mammals, is contained within the body of 
the fornix, but leaves the anterior pillar to pass in front of the anterior commissure and then 
to run in the subcallosal gyrus to the vallecula Sylvii. Here it divides into two parts, one 
(pars olf actoria) passing by the anterior circumference of the lamina perforata anterior to the 
inner root of the olfactory tract, and the other (pars temporalis) at tjie hinder border of the 
anterior perforated lamina to the point of the hippocampal gyrus. This is the band which has 
been described (by F. Arnold and Broca) as continuing the peduncle of the corpus oallosum 
with the hippocampal •ryrus. 

In the monkey there is a band of grey matter running along the upper surface of the 
fornix, on each side near the middle line, wedged in between it and the corpus oallosum. 
This closely resembles the supracaUosal gyrus above the oallosum (see below), and appears to 
be part of another rudimentary gyrus which may be termed gyrus infracallosuSy or, including 
certain patches of grey matter which occur here and there in the subiitance of the fornix, 
gyrus fomicis. 

The cinguluin, which also belongs to the limbic lobe, is a tract of association-fibres run- 
ning in the gyrus hippocampi and gyrus fomicatus. The bundle has for the most part a 
longitudinal course within the white matter of these gyri ; but the fibres probably commence 
in the cortex, and since they constantly tend, as the whole bundle courses longitudinally, to 
diverge into the adjacent white matter of the hemisphere, it appears probable that they 
connect the hippocampal and callosal gyri with the cortex of the outer surface of the hemi- 
sphere (Beevor). A bundle of fibres having a somewhat similar course in the anterior 
descending part of the gyrus fomicatus is usually described as part of this tract ; but according 
to Beevor it is doubtful if these fibres can be considered to belong to the cingulum ; at all 
events, their continuity with the remainder of that tract could not be traced. 

Gyrus lixnbicus. — The longitudinal strise of the corpus oallosum (p. 127) belong to a thin 
lamina of grey ipatter which extends over the surface of the corpus oallosum from the lower 
edge of the gyrus fomicatus, and is much better developed in osmatic mammals than in Primates 
(Valentin, Jastrowitz). The striae, together with this grey matter, represent a degenerated con- 
volution (jitpracallosal gyrvs^ Zuckerkandl), which is continuous posteriorly with the fasciola 
cinerea, i.e,, with the dentate gyrus. Together with another degenerated gyrus in front, which is 
represented only by the prolongation of the stria medialis (gyrus geniculi of Zuckerkandl) these 
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f onn a mdimentary gyms (bordering gyrui^ gynu marginalise Qerm. Bandwindung), which is 
curved around the brain-etem and the central parts of the hemisphere, lying within and concen- 
tric with the larger and well-developed gyrus formed by the fornicate and hippocampal gyri. 
The lamina pf the septum lucidum, and the so-called peduncle of the corpus callosum (gyrus 
subcaUosus of Zuckerkandl) also belong to this bordering gyrus, but have become seiNirated 
from the supracallosal part by the development of the corpus callosum ; and the gyrus 
inf racallosus (where this exists) and the fornix and fimbria may also be considered to form 
part of it.* 

OLFACTOBY LOBE.— This lobe (fig. 112) lies at the ventral aspect of the 
frontal lobe. It is rudimentary in man and other Primates, and in the seals, and is 
lacking in Cetacea, but in all other mammals (osmatic mammals, Brooa), and in 
vertebrates generally, it is well developed and forms a distinct portion of the cerebral 
hemisphere, enclosing an extension of the ventricular cavity. In some mammals 
(e.g,y horse) this extension remains throughout life in free communication with the 
anterior horn of the lateral ventricle, in others (e.g., dog) the communication is lost. 
In the human foetus of from two to four months, it appears as a hollow projection 
of the fore-brain, but as the walls of this projection thicken by the development 
of nervous tissue within them, the cavity becomes gradually obliterated, and is 
ultimately entirely occupied by a mass of neuroglia (central neuroglia of the olfactory 
tract and bulb). Compare Vol. I., pp. 71 and 79. 

Anteriorly the olfactory lobe is connected with the olfactory cells of the olfactory 
mucous membrane, posteriorly it is connected with the two extremities of the limbic 
lobe. 

The olfactory lobe may be described (His) as composed of two parts or lobules, 
an anterior and a posterior. The anterior olfactory lobule comprises (1) the olfactory 
bulb, which rests on the cribriform plate of the ethmoid bone, and receives the fibres 
of the olfactory nerves, which originate in the cells of the olfactory mucous 
membrane, (2) the olfactory tract, which lies in the olfactory sulcus of the frontal 
lobe, and posteriorly bifurcates into two roots, mesial and lateral, which diverge 
as they pass backwards and enclose (3) a space, the trigonum olfactorium^ which is 
also known as the middle or grey root of the tract, (4) the area of Broca (His), a 
portion of grey matter lying between the mesial root and the peduncle of the 
corpus callosum, and continuous with the commencement of the callosal gyrus. 
This area is separated from the posterior part of the gyrus rectus of the frontal lobe 
by an oblique sulcus (fissura serotina, His). 

The posterior olfactory lobule is marked off from the anterior by a curved fissure 
{fiamra prima^ His). It is formed by the portion of brain cortex, which 
appeal's on the surface at the anterior perforated space, and is bounded mesially 
by the peduncle of the callosum (gyrus subcallosus of Zuckerkandl), anteriorly by the 
fissure just referred to, whilst laterally it is continued into the vallecula Sylvii, 
and is concealed by the temporal lobe which overlaps it. The continuation of the 
lateral root of the olfactory tract courses lateral wards and backwards over the surface, 
as it passes towards the anterior end of the hippocampal gyrus. 

The olflftctory bulb (figs. 103, 112) is oval in shape and of a reddish-grey 
colour when viewed from the ventral aspect. It is nearly a centimeter long and 
about a third of this in width ; from its posterior extremity the olfactory tract 
emerges. Its dorsal surface, which is in contact with the frontal lobe, is white and 
is directly prolonged into the tract. This surface presents a longitudinal ridge 
which fits into the anterior end of the sulcus olf actorius of the frontal lobe. 

The ol&otory tract, sometimes erroneously spoken of as the olfactory nerve, is 
a band of white matter, flattened on the ventral aspect but ridged alpng the dorsal 

^ Not to be confounded with the gyrus marghialia on the mesial surface of the frontal lobe (see p. 148). 

• Zuckerkandl describes two bordering gyri, an outer and inner, the outer being formed by the dentate 
gyrus, the gyrus supracallosus and the gyrus geniculi, and continued into the inner root of the olfacicry 
tract ; the inner by the fimbria, fornix, lamina septi lucidi, and gyrus subcallosus. 
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aspect (where it fits into the olfactory sulcus), and therefore triangular in section. 
It measures about 2 centimeters in length and 2J millimeters in breadth, being 
narrowest anteriorly where it passes out of the bulb, and broadening posteriorly as it 
bifurcates to form the roots. As abeady stated it encloses a central grey substance 
formed of neuroglia. 

The trigonxuii olfactorixun and the area of Broca are in fact parts of one 
and the same area of grey matter w'hich forms the baae of the anterior olfactory 
lobule, and is traversed by the roots of the olfactory tract. This area is separated 
from the peduncle of the callosum and the posterior olfactory lobule by the fissura 
prima, and the mesial root of the olfactory tract in passing over its ventral surface 
subdivides it superficially into its two parts. Of these the area of Broca receives 
many fibres from the mesial root as this passes over the surface, whilst the trigonum 
olfactorium receives others which are directly prolonged into it from the posterior 

Fig. 112. — Olfactort lobb of this 
Human Brain (His). 

Bu, olfactory bulb ; T, tract; TV.o., 
trigone ; Jt, rostrum of corpus callosum ; 
p, peduncle of corpus caUosum, passing 
into, G.Sj gyrus subcallosus (diagonal 
tract, Broca) ; Br, Broca s area ; F.p, 
tissura prima ; F.t^ fissura serotina ; Co, 
position of anterior commissure ; X.£, 
lamina terminalis ; CJij optic chiasma ; 
T.Of optic tract ; p.olff posterior olfactory 
lobule (or anterior perforated space) : 
m.r, mesial root ; /.r, lateral root of 
tract. 

end of the tract, and which some- 
times form a distinct middle root 
of the tract. The ultimate des- 
tination of these fibres which pass 
into the trigone is not accurately 
known, but some appear to join 
the anterior commissure and to 
be conducted by this into the 
posterior part of the temporal 
lobe, and others, according to Meynert, may pass across in this commissure to the 
temporal lobe and hippocampal region of the opposite side, an " olfactory chiasma " 
being thereby produced. The evidence in favour of this crossed connexion is, 
however, at present insufficient. Fibres from the posterior end of the olfactory 
tract also pass directly into the white matter of the frontal lobe : these have been 
named the upper or dorsal root of the olfactory tract (Henle). 

The outer or lateral root passes as already stated over the outer part of the 
substantia perforata anterior, and becomes lost to view in the depth of the vallecula 
Sylvii. In osmatic mammals it can be traced without difficulty into connection 
with the anterior part of the hippocampal gyrus, and, according to Luys, with 
the nucleus amygdalae. The inner or mesial root is recurved sharply around the 
posterior limit of Broca's area, and its fibres pass partly into this, partly into the 
callosal gyrus. The olfactory tract has thus a relation to the limbic lobe which has 
been compared to that of the handle of a tennis-racquet to the ring of the blade, the 
two extremities of the curved limbic lobe being continuous respectively with the inner 
and outer roots of the olfactory tract (fig. 109). The combined olfactory and limbic 
lobes may be spoken of collectively as the rhinencephalon ; it is marked off from the 
rest of the hemisphere by the combined calloso-marginal, postlimbic and collateral 
fissures forming together the limbic fissure, and in its development it varies directly 
with that of the olfactory organ. This co-relation in development applies more 
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especially to the hippocampal convolutioD, which ia many Bmooth-brained oBmatic 
mammals forms a considerable proportion of the hemisphere (lobus hippocampi). 

The term rhinencephalon is limited by Turner to the olfactory and hippocampal lobes, but 
there seems no sufficient reason for excluding the remainder of the limbic lobe, the seyeral parts 
of which are all closely inter-related. At the same time it must be pointed out that the 
limbic lobe unquestionably subserree other functions beside that of a central orjsran for the 
olfactory sense, since it is present eren in those mammals (Delphinide) which are devoid of 
an olfactory sense, and in which the olfactory lobe proper is entirely absent. The results of 
experiment seem to indicate an association of parte of the limbic lobe with the perception of 
tactile sensations. (Consult on the comparative development of the rhinencephalon and the 
mantle in mammals, '* The Convolutions of the Brain, a Study in Comparative Anatomy," 
by Professor Sir W. Turner, Jtmmal of Anatomy, October, 1890.) 



ON THX VARIATIONS WHIOH 000X7R IN THB DISPOSITION OF THX FIBST7BXS AND 
OONVOIiUTIONS IN INDIVIDUAIiS OF DIFFSBBNT AGH, SJDZ, INTBIiIiBaTUAIj 

dbvxIjOpmxnt, and RAOB. 

Very considerable variations are found in the course and relative development of th^ 
fissures and convolutions, and this not only in different individuals, but also on opposite sides 
of the same brain. Even the principal fissures, under which term may be included both those 
which occur as complete folds of the hemisphere-wall (Sylvian, hippocampal, calcarine, 
parieto-occipital, and collateral), and those which are the first to nu^e their appearance (about 
the sixth month of fcetal life) as indentations of the smooth surface of the mantle (precentral, 
Rolandic, intraparietal, parallel, olfactory, calloso-marginal), are very subject to modifi- 
cation, as may partially be inferred from the detailed accounts which have already been 
fCiven. Although a considerable amount of attention has been paid by several observers 
to these variations, and of late years especially by Pansch, Semoff, Huschke, Btldinger, 
Oiacomini, Eberstaller, and Cunningham, it cannot be considered as proved that there is any 
constant relationship between any of the variations which are found to occur, and either the 
age, sex, occupation, or even the race of the individual. Various attempts have from time to 
time been made to determine in particular a sexual distinction, but it has invariably appeared 
that the inferences which had been drawn from an insufficient number of observations are not 
borne out by a more extended series. It is more probable that certain racial differences may 
ultimately be established when a sufficient number of brains belonging to individuals of 
other than European races shall been carefully examined, but up to the present the materials 
for such comparison have not been abundant enough. In brains of individuals belonging to 
lower races which have been described (Bushmen, Fuegians, Lapps, and others), it has not 
appeared that there is any distinct lack of complexity in the convolutions as compared with 
ordinary Euroi)ean brains, but it is probable that if a large number were to be examined the 
average complexity in such races would be below that of the average European brain. This 
is in fact stated by Parker to be the case for the brain of the negro, but the number examined 
were not sufficient to be considered conclusive. There is apparently, however, more distinct 
evidence to show that complexity of convolution generally goes hand in hand with Intellectual 
development of the individual, for in many cases in which the brains of men of known 
intellectual capacity have been examined, the complexity, due partly to the greater develop- 
ment of secondary and tertiary sulci, partly to the more curved course taken by the 
principal sulci, has been decidedly, in some instances extraordinarily, marked. Indeed, 
in some cases a relationship seems to have been apparent between a particular type 
of mental development and a special part of the brain ; thus it was found that the brain 
of the great French orator, Gambetta, fdiowed an especial degree of complexity of the third 
left frontal convolution. In skilled artisans it might be expected that the part of the brain 
which is connected with the voluntary movements of the hands and fingers might be found 
to be especially developed, and in one or two individual cases this has been noticed, but the 
material for a general statement regarding such relationship is insufficient. Benedikt^ from 
the examination of the brains of a large number of individuals belonging to the criminal class, 
was of opinion that there exists amongst these an undue tendency to the formation of four 
antero-posterior convolutions in the frontal lobe, or in other words, an undue tendency to the 
appearance of the paramesial and middle frontal sulci. Although apparently supported by a 
few observations by other anatomists, this supposition has not borne the test of more extended 
observation ; and, indeed, the so-called '* criminal ** type was actually less frequent in the 
brains of convicts examined by G-iaoomini than in those of ordinary persona. 
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ON THX CAUSATION OF THB aTBI AND BUIiOI OF THE BRAIN. 

YarioTLB explanations have been offered to account for the conrolated form of the cortex. 
These are based partly on mechanical considerations, e.g,, the resistanoe offered by the larger 
blood-vessels and undue growth of the brain as compared with that of its enclosing skuU- 
capeule, partly on physiological or physiologioo-meohanical considerations, which suppose 
that there is a relative increase of functional activity of certain parts as compared with others, 
resulting in an increased growth of those parts, and hence their projection in the form of gyri. 
These theories, however, are quite insufficient to account for the convoluted formation, since 
it can be shown (1) that Uie blood-vessels for the most part do not correspond with the fissures, 
nor do they lie in the depth of the fissures, when they happen to coincide with them ; (2) 
that the brain does not fill the skull at the time the permanent fissures make their appearance ; 
(3) that in the animal series there is no direct relationship between intellectual development 
and cerebral convolution. Further, it may be stated that no theory which will not also 
account for the fissures and laminae of the cerebellum as well as the convolutions of the 
cerebrum can be regarded as satisfactory. 

It has, however, lately been pointed out by Jelgersma that a simple mathematical 
explanation exists for the existence of a convoluted surface. The one feature which mammals 
with smooth brains have in common is smallness of body ; whereas those mammals which 
possess convoluted brains are invariably found to be of relatively large size (Dareste). In 
other words, small mammals have smooth brains, however high they may be on the animal 
ladder, and in spite of their possessing a high degree of intelligence (e.g., certain monkeys), 
whilst large mammals have convoluted brains, although their intellectual development may 
be relatively low (e.g., cetaceans). " The grey cortex of the brain, which in members of the 
8ame species maintains a tolerably constant thickness, increases by surface extension. 
Further, with every advance in the growth of the grey matter, t'lere must be a proportionate 
increase of the subjacent white matter. The geometrical law involved is simply this — that 
in the growth of a body the surface increases with the second, but the interior with the third 
power of the radius. From this it is evident, seeing that the proportion of internal white 
matter and external grey matter is in all oases a uniform one, that in the evolution of a large 
Animal out of a small animal a disproportion between the grey capsule and the white core of 
the cerebrum must result. This is compensated for by the extended cortex placing it<*elf in 
folds or puckers. Jelgersma further points out that the extent of the cerebral surface 
<lepends upon two factors, namely, (1) the absolute quantity of the grey matter, and (2) the 
thickness with which this is spread over the surface. The absolute quantity of grey matter 
present is determined by the bulk, or by the psychical endowments of the animal, or by both 
of these factors together. On the other hand, although the thickness of the grey cortex is 
very much the same in tiie same species, it differs considerably in different animal groups ; 
and it follows from the theory which he has advanced that the more sparsely the grey 
substance is spread over the surface of the white matter, the richer will be the convolution 
type. In the cetacean cerebrum the grey cortex is excocdin$2rly thin, and it is due to this that 
the surface shows such an extreme condition of complexity." ^ 

Cases in which there is a congenital absence of the corpus callosum are characterized by a 
peculiar type of convoluted surface, the fissures and convolutions showing a strong tendency 
to radiate from the Sylvian fossa. This is partly due, according to Cunningham, to a retention 
of certain of tiie primitive fissures which appear about the third or fourth month, are due to 
infoldings of the whole thickness of the cerebral wall, and are mostly quite transitory ; but 
they cannot all be thus accounted for. There is often in these cases an intricacy of pattern 
displayed which is comparable to that of the cetacean hemisphere, and may be very possibly 
produced in a similar manner. 

The same law by which the formation of the cerebral convolutions is accounted for. 
likewise explains the development of the cerebellar folia, and of the wavy outline of tho 
corpora dentata of the cerebellum and olives. 

Jelgersma's theory is not complete in so far that it does not explain why the convolutiong 
should tend to assume certain patterns in certain groups. It is not improbable that these 
differences may be determined by variations in the relative functional importance of 
different parts, producing a corresponding variation in the extent of grey matter which has 
to be provided for, and relative increase of this can only be obtained by local puckering 
(Cunningham). There is no doubt, however, that the formation of the various cerebral 
patterns, fairly constant for the same species, is scarcely susceptible of any very simple 
explanation, and that for the present we must rest satisfied with the statement of the fact. 

^ D. J. Cunningham, Address delivered at the opening of the section of Anatomy and Physiology at 
the annual meeting of the British Medical Association, 1890. 
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IigrriMATE STBUCTURE OF THE CEHEBKAT. HEMISFHEItE& 

SXRUOTUXUC OF THB WHITJD MATTXB. 

The cerebral hemispheres, like the rest of the encephaloa, are composed of white 
and grej substance, the white pervading nearly tbe whole of the middle of each 
hemisphere, where it forms what is known as the medu/lart/ centre, and extending 
into the convolutions ; the grey forming a covering of some thickness over the 
whole surface of the convolutions (cortex), and occurring also at the base of the 
hemisphere in the form of the so-called basal ganglion (corpus striatum). 

The white matter consists of medullated fibres, varying in size in different parts, 
but in general smaller than those of the cord and bulb. They are arranged in 
flattened bundles separated by neuroglia ; the bundles have a somewhat rod-like 
appearance in transverse section. 

The fibres of the medullary centre, though forming many different groups, may 
be referred to three principal systems, according to the general course which they 
take, viz. : — 1. Frq/ection-fibres, which pass from the isthmus encephali to the 
hemispheres, or vice versd. These fibres increase in number in passing the optic 
thalami and corpora striata, beyond which they spread in all directions into the 
hemispheres. 2. Transverse or commissural fibres^ which connect the two hemi- 
spheres together. 8. Association-fibres (Meynert), which, keeping on the same side 
of the middle line, connect near or distant parts of the same hemisphere. 

1. The projection fibres in each hemisphere are continuous in part with the 
fibres of the crusta, in part with those of the tegmentum, the latter probably 
indirectly through the corpus striatum and optic thalamus. They are in great 
measure, if not wholly, direct prolongations of the axis-cylinder processes of cells of 
the cortex (see diagram, fig. 20, p. 23). 

a. The fibres which are continuous tmth those of tlis crusta pass in the internal 
<»pBule, between the optic thalamus and nucleus caudatus mesially, and the nucleus 
ienticularis laterally, probably giving off collateral fibres to those ganglia. Beyond 
the internal capsule the fibres diverge into the general white matter of the hemi- 
spheres, forming part of the system of radiating fibres known from its fim-Uke 
arrangement as the corona radiata (Rail) or fibrous cone (Mayo), the latter tarm 
being derived from the way in which the assemblage of radiating fibres is curved 
round in the form of an incomplete hollow cone as it emerges from below the 
nucleus caudatus, which follows the curve of the lateral ventricle. 

Although it is probable that most of the fibres of the crusta pass directly into the 
medullaiy centre and through this to the grey cortex, without entering the basal ganglia 
of the hemispheres, this has only been definitely ascertained for one or two of the 
tracts of fibres which run in the crusta. The best known of these is the pyramidal 
iracty which is traceable through the inner capsule (opposite the middle of the lenti- 
cular nucleus) and corona radiata to the grey cortex of the ascending frontal and 
•ascending parietal convolutions and to the posterior parts of the first and second 
frontal gyri. This is of interest in connection with the fact that physiological 
experiment indicates the grey matter of these particular convolutions as especially 
ooncemed in governing the action of the chief groups of muscles of the body (kinses- 
tbetic or psycho-motor centres). 

Another group of pix)jection-fibres is the so-called direct sensory tract, which 
passes from the external or lateral part of the crusta through the posterior part of 
the internal capsule into the white matter of the occipital and temporal lobes of the 
hemisphere (centres for special senses). 

The projection-fibres from the prefrontal region pass downwards in the anterior 
part of the internal capsule. 

M 2 
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A few of the fibres of the crusts (those nearest the inner or mesial side) do not 
pass into the inner capsule and corona radiata, but are collected into the bundle 
known as ansa leniicularis and pass outwards underneath the thalamus into the 
nucleus lenticularis (see p. 112). 

h. The fibres which pass to the cerebrum m the tegmentum, are originally 
constituted by the longitudinal bundles of the formatio reticularis of the medulla 
oblongata. They are reinforced as they pass upwards by sets of fibres derived from 
the superior peduncle of the cerebellum, and perhaps the middle peduncle ; from the 
fillet ; from the deeper parts of the corpora quadrigemina, and from the nerve- and 
other nuclei in the parts which they traverse. They become lost for the most part 
in the subthalamic tegmental region and in the thalamus, but on the other hand^ 
from the outer side of the thalamus fibres stream outwards (see p. Ill), and joining 
the general system of the corona radiata, diverge to nearly every part of the hemi- 
sphere. Other fibres, apparently continuous with this same system, pass from the 
posterior part of the thalamus into the optic tract 

From the lower part of the thalamus anteriorly fibres emerge forming the bundle 
known as the inferior peduncle of the thalamus, and curving round below the nucleus 
lenticularis, pass into the white substance of the external capsule. 

2. The transverse or cominissnral fibres which connect the hemispheres 
together include — a. The transverse fibres of the corpus callosum, b. The fibres of the 
anterior commissure. 

The fibres of the corpus callosum are derived from the cells of the grey cortex^ 
being either the direct prolongations of their axis-cylinder processes or collaterals, 
passing oflF from the projection fibres before mentioned (fig. 20, call). When, there- 
fore, a portion of cortex is removed or destroyed, certain fibres in the corpus callosum 
undergo degeneration. By this means it may be determined that the anterior portions- 
of the callosum contain chiefly fibres derived from the frontal lobes, the posterior 
chiefly fibres from the occipital lobes, and the middle portion from the intermediate 
parts of the mantle. The fibres from a limited part of the cortex are not, however,, 
entirely limited to one part of the callosum, but show a tendency to scatter, so that 
not only similar but also dissimilar parts of the two hemispheres are connected 
through this commissure (Sherrington). A certain number of projection fibres also- 
pass across the callosum to the other hemisphere, and then turn downwards in the 
internal capsule (Hamilton). Hence, after removal of certain parts of the cortex on 
one side of the brain, some degenerated fibres are found in the pyramidal tract which* 
is mainly connected with the other side (see p. 81). 

The anterior commissure (fig. 118) is composed of a bundle of transverse fibres 
which chiefly connects the temporal lobes of the two hemispheres. The bundle is most 
compact in the middle line, which it crosses at the front of the third ventricle just 
in front of the pillars of the fornix : in a median section of the brain it presents an- 
oval section of 5 mm. long diameter, with its long axis from above down. From 
this point it passes laterally as a twisted bundle of fibres curving backwards and 
somewhat downwards through the ventral part of the globus pallidus, and below the- 
putamen of the lenticular nucleus. Its fibres then diverge in a fen-like manner 
into the temporal lobe ; whether any pass by means of the external capsule to the- 
insula has not been satisfactorily determined. 

The fibres of the anterior commissure which pass into the temporal lobe form by 
far the greater part of the commissure in man, and constitute what has been termed 
by Ganser the pars temporalis. Besides these fibres, there are others which are^ 
derived from the lobus olfactorius (see p. 160), and which appear to connect the^ 
olfactory tract of one side with the hippocampal gyrus of the opposite side. These 
form the pars olfacioria of Ganser : this part is very slightly developed in man. 

The anterior commissure forms the segment of a circle, with the convexity- 
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"directed forwards. It is the principal cerebral commissure in all vertebrates below 
mammals : the corpns callosum first making its appearance in the lowest mammals 
and becoming developed proportionately with the increase of the mantle. 

The rope-like twist of the anterior commissure is associated by Hill with a rotation of 
the cerebrum, which has OQpurred in the course of its development (Appendix A to £n{;lish 
Translation of Obersteiner's " Anatomy of the Central Nervous Orj^ans "). 

8. The association-fibres which connect different parts of the same hemi- 
sphere are either short or long. The short assodatimi-fihres (Jibi'ce proprice, Meynert ; 

Fig. 113. — HORIZOKTAL SECTION OF THB LEFT HEMISPHERE, 
SHOWIMO THB COURSE OF THE ANTERIOR COMHISSUKE. 

(Testat). 

1, 2, anterior commissure ; 3, pillars of fornix ; 4, laterbl 
ventricle, anterior horn ; 5, lateral ventricle, descendiDg 
horn ; 6, 6', corpus striatum, caudate and lenticular nuclei ; 
7, thalamus ; 8, internal capsule ; 8', anterior segment of 
internal capsule. 

lamifUB arctiatce gt/rorum, Arnold) (fig. 114, s,), 
serve to connect adjacent convolutions, passing 
round below the grey matter at the bottom of the 
fissures. The long associaiion-fihreR are mostly 
collected into definite bundles, which can be 
traced for a considerable distance between the 
bundles of commissural and projection-fibres, or 
which run free for a certain part of their course. 
The principal bundles or tracts of long associa- 
tion-fibres are the following : — -^s 

(a) Superior association - bundle (superior 
longitudinal fasciculus, fasciculus arcuatus, Burdach). — This consists of sagittal fibres, 
which run below the grey matter of the convex surface of the hemisphere, between 
the frontal and occipital lobes, and between the frontal lobe and external part of the 
temporal lobe (fig. 114:,/./.s.). 

(Jb) Inferior association-bundle (temporo-occipital bundle, inferior longitudinal 
fasciculus). — This is a bundle of fibres which lies close to the outer wall of the 
posterior and inferior cornua of the lateral ventricle and connects the temporal and 
occipital lobes (/Z.i.). 

(c) Anterior association-bundle (uncinate fasciculus). — Under this name is 
described a white bundle, seen on the lower aspect of the hemisphere, passing across 
the bottom of the Sylvian fissure at the limen insulae, and connecting the frontal 
with the temporal lobe (/.w.). The fibres of this bundle expand at each extremity, 
and the more superficial of them are curved or hooked sharply between the con 
tiguous parts of the two lobes, — from which circumstance it has derived the name 
uncinate. Its fibres appear especially to connect the third frontal gyrus with the 
temporal lobe and with the anterior part of the limbic lobe. 

(d) Cingulum (ci). — This forms the principal association-bundle of the gyrus 
fomicatus, its fibres coursing immediately above the transverse fibres of the corpus 
callosum, and passing from the anterior perforated space in front, curve round the 
splenium of the callosum behind, and pass in the gyrus hippocampi as far as its 
anterior extremity. Some of the fibres diverge, as they pass backwards, into the 
white matter of the hemisphere, and probably reach various parts of the cortex. 
The constitution of this bundle and its connections have been already dealt with 
(see p. 158). 

(e) The perpendicular fasciculus (Wernicke), which runs vertically immediately 
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in front of the occipital lobe and connects the inferior parietal lobnle with the 
fusiform lobule (/;?.)• 

(/) The foimix. — This (/(?.)» by means of its continuation, the fimbria (jL\ 
connects the hippocampal region of the limbic lobe with the corpus albicans, which 
again is connected through the bundle of Vicq d'Azyr {v.d^A,) with the thalamus 



Pig. 114. — Diagram of thk association-fibrbs of thb cxrkrral hemispqkkb. 
(E. A. S., after Meynert) 

«., sbort association-fibres, connecting adjacent gyri ; f.Ls,, fascicnlus longitudinalis superior; «£., 
dngalum ; f.p,. fasciculus perpendicnlaris ; f.l.i,, fasciculus longitudinalis inferior;/."., fasciculii* 
uncinatus ; /o., fornix ; fi., fimbria ; v.d^A,, bundle of Vicq d'Aayr. 

opticas. The course and relations of the fornix have already been described 
(pp. 129, ]o8). 

The arranrrf^ment of the fibres in the white matter has been studied by H. Sachs, who finds 
that the fibres in the occipital lobe (the only part as yet fully investigated by him) are arranged 
in four layers or series, from within out, as follows : — 1. Those which are prolonjred from the 
corpus callosum (forceps major), which occupy the central parts nearest the ventricle. 2. Next 
to these a layer composed of projection-fibres, passing to tiie internal capsule. They are finer 
than the callosal fibres. 3. Another layer of larger fibres which surrounds the projection-layer, 
and is composed of long association-fibres. 4. A layer of short association- fibres, nearest the 
cortex. It will, of course, be understood that the peripheral layers are constantly pierced by 
the fibres which are passing from the cortex to join the more centrally-situated layers. 

BTRUOTURS OF THS QRBY MATTBR. 

The ^rey matter on the convoluted surface of the cerebrum forms a continuous 
layer indistinctly divided into two or three strata by interposed thin layers of paler 
substance. 

In examining a section macroscopically from without inwards ^fig. 115, 1), we 
meet with — 1. A thin coating of white matter situated on the surface, which on a 
section appears as a faint white line, hounding the grey surface externally. This 
superficial white layer is not equally thick over all parts of the cortical suhstanoe, 
but becomes thicker as it approaches the borders of the convoluted surface ; it is 
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accordingly less conspicaoos on the lateral convex aspect of the hemispheres, and 
more so on the convolntioos situated in the longicadinal fissure which approach the 
white surface of the corpus callosum, and on those of the uuder surface of the brain. 
It is especially well marked on the hippocampal gyrus, and it has been there 
described under the name of the reticulated white substance. 2. Immediately beneath 
the white layer just described, is found a layer of grey or reddish grey matter, the 
colour of which, as indeed of the grey substance generally, is deeper or lighter 
according as its very numerous vessels contain much or little blood. 8. A layer, 
appearing in section as a thin whitish line (line of Vicq d'Azyr, outer line of 

2 1 

Fig. 115. — Sections of obribral convolutions 
(after BalUarger). 

The parte are nearly of the natural sixe. 1, shows 
the six layers ordinarily seen in the cerebral cortex when 
carefully examined with the naked eye ; 2, the appear- 
ance of a section of a convolution from the neighbour- 
hood of the calcarine fissure. 

Baillarger). 4. A second grey stratum. 5. A second thin whitish layer (inner line 
of Baillarger). 6. A yellowish grey layer which lies next to the central white matter 
of the convolution. In some convolutions, especially those bordering on the calcarine 
fissure, the line of Vicq d'Azyr is very distinct, but the inner line of Baillarger is not 
visible (fig. 115, 2). 

Medullated fibres radiate from the white centre of each convolution in all direc- 
tions into the grey cortex, having a course for the most part perpendicular to the 
free surface. In passing through the grey substance they are arranged in bundles 
about TfW^^ 0^ ^Q i^cb i^ diameter, and thus separate the nerve-cells into elongated 
groups, and give the section a columnar appearance (fig. 116). The direction of 
the fibres varies according to the part of the convolution in which they occur, 
\rhether near the summit or the base, and the radiating direction is somewhat lost 
la the sulci between the convolutions, where the arched fibres which connect the 
adjacent convolutions seem to obscure the radiating bundles. 

Layers of cells in the cortez. — The form and arrangement of the cells vary 
at different depths of a convolution, and in this way several layers are distinguished, 
having more or less definite characters, but not sharply marked off from one another. 
Their relation to the stratification distinguishable by the naked eye is not everywhere 
clearly made out. The most common type is that which is seen in the convolutions 
of the parietal lobe. In this most observers agree with Meynert in i-ecognising five 
layers as follows (fig. 116) : — 

1. Superficial or molecular layer. — This, the most external layer, is narrow, and 
forms about -ji^th of the whole thickness of the grey cortex. It is composed chiefly of 
neuroglia, but contains some nerve-cells. A few medullated nerve-fibres occur in it, 
forming a thin superficial white stratum almost immediately underneath the pia mater. 

As already intimate these fibres are much more developed in the hippocampal 
region than in other parts of the cortex. The layer also contains non-medullated 
fibres, which ramify in it, and most of which are derived from the peripherally- 
directed processes of the pyramidal cells of the deeper layer. 

The neuroglia-cells of the superficial layer are mostty elongated and set perpen- 
dicularly to the surface, where a principal process of each cell usually terminates in 
a foot or enlargement (fig. 117). 

The nerve-cells of the layer are small. They vary in shape, many being fusiform 
and set parallel with the surface. Both their dendrites and their axis-cylinder 
processes, which give off numerous collateral branches, are for the most part confined 
to this layer. Many of them have two or three axis-cylinder processes, and these 
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frequently come off from the dene rites, instead of, as is usual, from the body of the 
cell (Cajal). 

2. Layer of small pyramids. — This layer, of nearly the same thickness as the 

Fig. 116. — Section of csrsbral cokvolotioh 
(Meyneit). 

1, .Superficial layer, with scattered cells ; 2, layer 
of sroali pyramidal cells ; 3, broader layer of pyra- 
midal cells, separated into columns by the radiating 
nerve-6bres ; 4, narrow layer of small irregular oells ; 
5, layer of fusiform and irregular cells in medullary 
centre. 

last, is characterized by containing a large 
number of small nerve-cells, mostly pyra- 
midal, with dendrites extending mainly 
into the superficial layer, and an axis- 
cylinder process, which starts from the 
base of the cell and after giving off a few 
collaterals, passes downwards to the white 
centre, possibly to the corpus striatum 
as a projection-fibre. Some of the axis- 
cylinder processes do not, however, reach 
the white matter, but end in arborisations 
between the cells of the next layer. 

3. Layer of large pyramids. — The third 
layer is of paler tint and much greater 
thickness. It contains pyramidal branching 
cells, some large others smaller, arranged 
with the pointed extremities towards the 
surface of the convolution, and separated 
into groups by the bundles of radiating 
nerve-fibres. The innermost portion of the 
layer, in which the cells are larger and the 
separation into groups more distinct, is 
sometimes described as a separate layer. 
The axis-cylinder processes of these celln 
give off 7 or 8 collaterals, which become 
medullated and end by ramifying in the 
adjacent grey substance. The axis-cylin- 
der is then continued on into the white 
matter as a medullated fibre. 

4. Layer of polymorphous cells. — The 
fourth layer is narrower, and contains 
many small, irregularly-shaped corpuscles, 
with numerous dendrites and a single axis- 
cylinder process. The axis-cylinder pro- 
cesses of most of these cells tend towards 
the white centre, but some pass peripher- 
ally, and reach the molecular layer where 
they become continuous with some of the 
nerve-fibres of that layer. 

5. Layer of fusiform cells, — The fifth 
layer, of greater width than the last, and 
blending more or less with it, is corn- 
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posed of fusiform and irr^ular cells. The f osiform corpuscles have a definite arrange- 
ment, being placed for the most part vertically at the summit of a gyrus ; but parallel to 
the surface in the sulci, where they correspond in direction to the arcuate fibres passing 
from one convolution to another ; they are said to be connected with these fibres. 

Fig. 117. — Cells vrok the cerebral 

CORTEX, SHOWN BY QOLGI^S METHOD. 

(a. Retzius.) 

n,nf nearoglia-cells ; p,Pf pyramids ; 
afU, axis-cylinder processes of pyramids 
giving off collaterals. 

Beneath the last layer is the 
medullary centre, with which it gra- 
dually blends. The fibres of the 
white substance, as they radiate into 
the grey matter, become finer. They 
are mostly continuous with the axis- 
cylinder processes of the pyramidal 
ceils, the collaterals of those forming 
two plexuses of medullated fibres 
which lie, the one at the base of the 
3rd layer, the other between this 
and the 2nd layer. These plexuses 
(inner and outer white plexuses of 
W. Krause) are probably the cause 
of the lines of Baillarger seen with 
the naked eye in a section of the 
grey cortex of a fresh brain. 

In the Sylvian fissure the fusi- 
form cells are more abundant than 
elsewhere, and from their numl)er 
in the claustrum the fifth layer has 
been termed by Meynert the ** claus- 
tral formation." They are also very 
abundant in the amygdaloid nucleus, 
which is indeed chiefly formed by a 
thickening of the deepest layer of 
the cerebral cortex. The oomu 
ammonis on the other hand is formed 
almost exclusively of the large pyra- 
midal cells, and the layer in which 
these occur (third layer) has, in 
like manner, been termed the *' for- 
mation of the comu ammonis.'* 

The axis-cylinder processes of the 
pyramids when they reach the medul- 
lary centre, pass either as association-fibres to other parts of the cortex of the same 
hemisphere, or b& commissural fibres to the corpus callosum, and through this to the 
opposite hemisphere, or as projection-fibres to the corpus striatum and optic 
thalamus, or by way of the internal capsule to the midbrain, bulb and spinal cord. 
The junction with fibres of the association-bundles may be T-shaped, in other words 
they may bifurcate and pass in opposite directions underneath the cortex. Eventually 
they turn into the cortex again and end by free arborisation amongst its cells. More- 
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Fig. 118.~Skotion op cortbx of occipital lobe. 
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1, saperficial layer ; 2, layer of small pyramids ; 3 to 5, layer of large pyramids, with nameroua 
small *' grannie " cells at 4 ; 6, polymorphous cells ; 7, spindle-cells. 

Fig. 119. — Section of cortex of tekporal lobe. 
The numbers denote the same layers as in fig. 118. 

Fig. 120. — Section of cortex of frontal lobe. 
1, 2, as in fig. 118 ; 3, 4, large pyramids ; 5, polymorphous and spindle-cells. 
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Rg. 121. — SSCTIOH OP CORTBX Of MOTOR ARKA. 

The nambeni denote the same layers aa in fig. 120. 

Fig. 122. — Skotion or hippooakpus major. 

], granular stratum of fascia dentata ; 2, snperiidal layer of cortex ; 8, stratam ladnit 
4, stratum radiatum ; 5, large pyramids ; 6, neuroglia-matrix (stratum molecolare) ; 7, alveus. 

Fig. 123. — SSCTIOR OF CORTEX OF OTRUS HIPPOCAMPI. 

1, superficial layer ; 2, short pyramids ; 8, long pyramids. 
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over, in their longitudinal course they give off collaterals here and there to inter- 
mediate parts of the cortex. The commissural fibres, after passing through the 
corpus callosum, have a longer or shorter course in the white matter of the opposite 
hemisphere, and end by terminal arborisations in its cortex. In their course they also 
give collaterals to other pirts of the cortex. Some of the commissural fibres are 
themselves collateral branches of the projection-fibres (fig. 20, p. 28). 

The projection-fibres pass for the most part into the internal capsule. Both 
before reaching this and as they pass through it they give off collaterals, some of 
which enter the basal ganglia and ramify amongst the cells, whilst others pass 
towards the corpus callosum. The main fibres ultimately end by arborisation in 
the grey matter of the lower nerve-centres : those of the pyramidal tract amongst 
the cells from which the motor nerve-fibres originate. The projection fibres are 
mainly derived from the middle-sized and larger pyramids, and from some of the 
polymorphous cells of the fourth layer.^ 

Differences of stmctnre in different parts. — Considerable variety occurs in 
different parts of the cerebral cortex in the size and regularity of shape of the nerve- 
cells and in the relative thickness of the several layers. It is especially worthy of 
notice that in the " psycho-motor " region, and particularly in the upper part of the 
ascending frontal convolution, some of the deeper pyramidal cells are very large 
{^^. 121, 4), and are arranged in more or less defined groups or nests (Betz, Be van 
Lewis). On the other hand, in the neighbourhood of the calcarine fissure, large 
cells are very scanty, their places being for the most part taken by smaller ones 
(fig. 118). Again, in many parts a six-laminated cortex is produced by the interca- 
lation of a layer of small angular cells in the middle of the layer of large pyramids 
(figs. 118, 119). 

These differences in the size and arrangement of the cells in different parts of 
the cortex are well illustrated in the accompanying figures (118 to 128) by Bevan 
Lewis of sections from various regions. 

The most remarkable differences of structure occur at the margin of the hemi- 
sphere in the region of the hippocampus, and in the olfactory lobe. These will now 
be specially considered. 

Stmctnre of the Mppocanipns major or comn anunonis. — The hippo- 
campus it will be remembered corresponds to the hippocampal fissure externally ; 
thi0 fissure separating the uncinate or hippocampal convolution below from the 
fascia dentata above. The uncinate convolution (fig. 128) has the ordinary structure 
of the cerebral gyri, being composed of a grey cortex and a thick white centre. 
The cortex generally is,' however, thin, but the superficial layer is relatively thick, 
and contains many medullated fibres. The cells of the second layer are relatively 
large as compared with other parts of the cortex. The cortex is prolonged around 
the hippocampal fissure, forming the main part of the hippocampus (figs. 110, 124) ; 
the white centre is also prolonged over the projection of the hippocampus into the 
ventricle, but becomes very thin in this situation where it is known as the alveus. 
It is covered by the epithelium and ependyma of the ventricle. 

Above the hippocampal fissure the grey matter of the hippocampus swells out 
into the notched lamina known as the fascia dentata (dentate convolution, fig. 124, 
F d). The white matter of the alveus is in like manner prolonged over this, but not 
quite as far as its free border ; it becomes thickened and is continuous with the 
white band known as the fimbria {Fi), which thus represents a Iree edge of the 
medullary centre of the hemisphere. 

The projection of the hippocampus (into the ventricle) is thus produced by the 

* Most of the aboTo details relating to the destinatioii of the axis-cylinder processes are derived from 
the obsenratious of BAm<5n y Cajal, made upon specimens prepared by Oolgi's method. 
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invagination of the coi*tex as the hippocampal fissure. According to Golgi and Sala 
there is a second invagination into the fascia dentata : this must however be looked 
upon as quite incomplete. 

The greater part of the grey matter of the hippocampus is occupied by several 
rows of moderately large pyramidal cells (fig. 122, 6 ; fig. 124, 8) with long apical 
processes, which lie embedded in a neuroglia-matrix, and confer upon this, especially 

Tl 



Fig. 124. — Section across the hippocampus major, dentate fissure, dentate fascia and fimbria 

(after Heale). 

Gky part of the gyrus hippocampi or uncinate convolution ; Pd^ fascia dentata or dentate convolu- 
tion ; between them is the dentate fissura ; Pi^ fimbria, composed of longitadinal fibres here cut across ; 
1, 2, medullary centre of the hippocampal gyrus prolonged around the hippocampus, iT, as the so-called 
alveus, into the fimbria ; 3, layer of large pyramidal cells ; 4, stratum rad latum ; 5, stratum laciniosum ; 
6, superficial medullary lamina, involuted around the dentate fissure ; **, termination of this lamina, 
the fibres here running longitudinally ; 7, superficial neuroglia of the fascia dentata ; *, stratum 
granulosum. 

in its outer part, a striated aspect ; hence the name of stratum radiatum sometimes 
used to distinguish this part of the layer (4). By their bases the cells rest upon the 
white layer or alveus, into which their axis-cylinder processes pass, but there is in 
some parts a layer of grey matter intervening (fig. 122, 6). 

Superficial to the stratum radiatum^ the processes of the pyramidal cells form an 
arborisation, the branches of which are closely interwoven {stratum laciniosum^ 5). 
Superficial to this are a large number of small cells which give a granular appear- 
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ance to the layer they occupy (stratum gramUoaum). Superficial to this again is a 
well-marked layer of medullated fibres continuous with the reticulated white substance 
of the uncinate convolution (see p. 156). It is known as the involuted medullary 
lamina (fig. 124, 6), and represents an increased development of the thin layer of 
white fibres which is ordinarily found in the molecular or superficial layer of the 
grey matter. 

In the fascia dentata the large pyramidal cells are placed in the centre and are 
irregularly arranged : they are surrounded by an incomplete ring of closely packed 
small pyramidal cells {stratum granulosum, fig. 124, *), outside which is a very 
broad superficial layer of neuroglia with a few scattered cells. 

Minute structure of the olfiMtory lobe. — The peculiar structure of this part 
of the brain can best be understood by a reference to its mode of development. It 
is formed as a hollow outgrowth from the vesicle of the cerebral hemisphere (after- 
Fig. 125. — Section across the middlb of the olfactory tract 
^Henle). 

V, ventral surface ; d, dorsal ridge. From without in are seen 
successively : (1) a thin superficial layer of neuroglia; (2) a (darkly 
shaded) layer of transversely-cut medullary fibres, of very unequal 
thickness in different parts ; (3) the central grey matter projecting up 
into the dorsal ridge and here and there extending to the surface and 
partially interrupting the medullary layer. 

wards the lateral ventricle), and in most of the lower 
animals (in which it is much more developed than in 
man), it exhibits even in the adult condition a central 
cavity (lined with ciliated epithelium), and in some, as 
already stated, this retains throughout life its connec- 
tion with the lateral ventricle. The walls of the hollow outgrowth become 
thickened and differentiated into a central layer of neuroglia next to the cavity, 
a well-marked intermediate layer of white substance outside this, and a periphend 
layer of grey matter surrounding the whole. In man and apes the same changes 
occur, but the cavity becomes completely obliterated and in its stead we find nothing 
but central neuroglia, which forms for the most part a tract flattened out laterally, 
and containing but few cells. The white or medullary substance around this appears 
in section in the form of a flattened ring consisting of longitudinal white fibres 
(fig. 125). In the olfactory tract the peripheral layer of grey matter is very thin 
and inconspicuous, so that the white substance almost everywhere shows through it, 
except along the dorsal ridjre where there is an accumulation of the grey substance, 
extending into and partly interiupting the medullary ring (fig. 125, d). In the 
bulb on the other hand this dorsal accumulation of grey matter is not seen ; but 
npon the ventral side of the flattened medullary ring (fig. 126, 1, 2, 3) in place of 
the thin scarcely visible layer of grey substance in the corresponding situation in 
the tract, a thick layer of grey matter is found and forms indeed the greater part of 
the thickness of the bulb, what was originally the central cavity being consequently 
now placed near the dorsal surface. This grey matter as seen in section exhibits 
the following parts (fig. 126, 4 to 8) : — 

(1.) A granule lager of considerable thickness (fig. 126, 4, 5, 6) lying next to the 
TneduUary ring, and characterised by the presence of numerous small cells, like those 
found in the deeper or granule layer of the grey cortex of the cerebellum. The 
layer is not entirely composed of these cells however, for there are present in addition 
a number of reticulating bundles of medullated fibres which separate the "granules" 
into groups, and other medullated fibres which pass vertically between the medullary 
ring and the next layer. There are also a number of large nerve-cells, having for 
the most part a conical shape (mitral cells, fig. 127, w.c.), the axis-cylinder processes 
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of which pass upwards through the grannie layer, while most of their protoplasmic 
or dendritic processes enter the next stratum. 

(2.) The layer of olfactory glomeruli (7). The remarkable bodies which 

Fig.126.— SsoTiotr acboib a part 

OF THE OLFACTORY BULB 

(Heiile). 

1, 3, layers of very fine trand- 
▼eraely cut oerve-fibres, passing 
round into one another at the 
side, and forming the flattened 
medal lary ring, enclosing the cen- 
tral neuroglia, 2 ; 4, 5, 6, granule- 
layer ; 7, layer I'f olfactory glome- 
ruli, t. ft ; 8, layer of olfactory 
nerve-fibres, bundles of which are 
seen passing at * * to the olfactory 
mucous membrane. 

characterize this stratum 
were first described by Ley- 
dig in elasmobranchs and t 
by Lockhart Clarke in 
mammals. They are rounded 
bodies which are formed of 
a dense interlacement of 
nerve-fibres derived on the 
one hand from the dendrites 
of the mitral cells, on the ^ 

other from the olfactory * 

fibresof the next layer. They also include afewsmall cells,which are probably neuroglial. 
(8.) The layer of olfactory nerve-fibres (8). This, the lowest layer of the bulb, 

Pig. 127. -« Diagram of thk 

C0NMSCTI0N8 OK CKLLS AND 
FIBRES IN THK OLFACTORY 
BULB. (E. A. S.) 

olf.c, cells of the olfactory 
mucous membrane ; off.n., 
lowest layer of the bulb com- 
posed of the olfactory nenre- 
fibres, which are prolongeil 
from the olfactory ceJls; gl.^ 
olfactory glomeruli, containing' 
arborisations of the olfactory 
nerve-fibres and of the den- 
drites of the mitral cells ; vi. c. , 
mitral cells ; a, their axis- 
cylinder processes pasf^ing to- 
wards the nerve -fibre layer, 
n.tr.^ of the bulb to become 
continuous with fibres of the 
olfactory tract : these axis- 
cylinder processes are seen to 
give off collaterals, some of 
which pass again into the 
lower layers of the bulb ; 
n\ a nerve- fibre from the 
olfactory tract ramifying in 
the grey matter of the bulb. 

consists entirely of bundles of non-medullated nerve-fibre», which here form a dense 
plexus the fibres of which on the one hand pass through the perforations iu the 
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cribriform plate of the ethmoid bone to the olfactory mucous membrane, and on the 
other hand into the glomeruli, where they ramify and form arboriflations, which 
interlace with those of the dendrites of the mitral cells. 

The relations of cells and fibres in the olfactory bulb have recently been reinvesti- 
gated by Golgi, Ram6n y Cajal, v. Gehuchten, and others, by the aid of Golgi's silver 
nitrate method. The result of these investigations has been to show that the 
olfactory nerve-fibres take their origin in the olfactory cells of the Schneiderian 
membrane, which are therefore to be regarded as peripheral nerve-cells, and that 
they terminate in the arborisations abeady mentioned as occurring in the olfactory 
glomeruli. To these same glomeruli protoplasmic processes of the mitral cells also 
pass and end in arborisations which intimately interlace with those of the olfectory 
fibres. (Some of the protoplasmic processes of these cells do not, however, pass to 
the glomeruli, but end in free arborisations in the deeper parts of the granule layer.) 
On the other hand the axis-cylinder processes of the mitral cells pass upwards from 
the rounded apex of the cell, and passing between the •* granules " reach the white 
fibres of the medullary ring. Turning sharply backwards nearly at a right angle 
they then become continuous with the fibres of the ring (see fig. 127), ultimately 
reaching the olfactory tract, along which they are conducted to the base of the 
brain. As they pass upwards and also in their horizontal course, they give off 
collateral fibres to adjacent parts of the bulb : these collaterals end after a shorter 
or longer course in free arborisations in the grey matter. 

MEASUBEMENTS OF THE BRAIN. 

Dimensions. — The length of the cerebral hemispheres, measured from the 
frontal to the occipital pole, varies in the larger proportion of cases between 160 mm. 
and 170 mm. for the male brain ; and between 150 mm. and 160 mm. for the female 
brain. The greatest transverse diameter of the whole brain for both sexes is about 
140 mm. and the greatest vertical measurement of each hemisphere about 125 mm. 
(Huschke). The brains of dolichocephalic individuals are naturally longer than 
those of brachycephalic : in the latter there is a tendency to a breaking up of the 
longitudinal gyri by transverse fissures, thereby increasing the amount of surface 
and hence of grey cortex in proportion to the whole brain. 

Extent of grey cortex. — The attempts hitherto made to measure or estimate the 
relative proportions of the different convoluted parts of the cerebrum to each other 
and to the degree of intelligence, either more directly or by the cranioscopic methods, 
have been attended with little success. Such researches as those of Rudolph "Wagner 
give, however, some promise, when fully carried out, of affording more definite 
results. These researches had for their object to institute an accurate comparison 
between the brains of certain persons of known intelligence, cultivation, and 
mental power, and those of persons of an ordinary or lower grade. As examples of 
brains of men of superior intellect he selected those of Professor Gauss, a well-known, 
mathematician of eminence (sBt. 78), and Professor Fuchs, a clinical teacher 
(aat. 52) ; and as examples of brains of ordinary persons, those of a woman of 2^ 
and a workman. 

The careful measurement of all the convolutions and the intervening grooves in 
the four brains above mentioned was carried out by H. Wagner, by covering the 
cortex everywhere with gold-leaf, and determining the extent of surface by the 
amount employed. The result of these measurements is partly given in the 
accompanying table, the numbers indicating square millimeters of surface. 

It will be seen that although there are undoubtedly differences in the brains, 
examined, these are by no means so striking as might have been expected. Indeed 
it may be stated that the general I'esult of these and similar observations has been 
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hitherto inconclusive, for although there have been observed several notable instances 
in which superiority of intellect has been found to be accompanied by increased size 
or complexity of the cerebral surface, in many other cases no such relation has been 
noticed. 

Comparative measurement of the extent of surface of the cerebral convolutions. 





SUBFACE or KACH LOBB SSPARATELY. 


1 Free avd Deep sub- 
facbs of comvolutions. 


Whole 




Frontal. 


Parietal. 


Occipital. 


Temporal. Central. 

1 1 


Free 
surfiice. 


Deep surfhoe, 
including sur- 
fbce of insula. 


surface of 
Cerebrum. 


1. (Iiuas 

2. Fuchs 

3. Woman ... 

4. Workman.. 


8I),:)46 
92,880 
84,318 
72,890 


45,493 
44,783 
41,838 
40,142 


38,286 
37,927 
32,851 
32,490 


44,062 
43,468 
42,982 
39,880 


2,252 
2,447 
2,126 
2,270 


72,650 
72,10D 
68,900 
62.760 


146,988 
148,905 
136,216 
124,922 


219,638 
221,005 
204,115 
187,672 



It will be seen from the above that the total surface, exposed and sunken, is 
about 200,000 square mm., and that there is about twice as much sunken as 
exposed surface. With this estimate the determinations made by subsequent 
observers mostly agree. Baillarger, who dissected off and unfolded the cortex, and 
then measured its whole extent, obtained only an area of 170,000 sq. mm. as 
the mean of the brains thus treated. Paulier, by a modification of the method of 
Wagner, obtained a result similar to that of Baillarger for the whole surface, and, 
further, found the sunken surface to measure but little more than the exposed 
surface, and the extent of surface to bear no relation to the weight of the brain. 
Calori measured 41 brains (Italians), and obtained the following average results (in sq. 
mm.) for the total surface : — Male, brachycephalic, 248,778. Male, dolichocephalic, 
280,212. Female, brachycephalic, 211,701. Female, dolichocephalic, 198,210. 

Danilewsky attempted to determine the area of the whole cortex by a comparison 
of the weight of the brain, its specific gravity (1088), the specific gravity of the 
grey matter (1088), and white matter (1041), and the average thickness of the grey 
matter, which he estimated at 2*5 mm. He obtained in this way a result of about 
88 per cent, as the weight of the grey cortex, giving for a brain weighing 1824 grm., 
a total surface of 169,200 sq. mm. De Bc^bus made similar calculations from 
estimation not of the specific gravity but of the amount of water in the whole brain 
and in its two component substances. His estimates of the total area of the cortex 
of both hemispheres are higher than those of Danilewsky, varying A*om about 
217,472 to 278,940 sq. mm. {vide Donaldson "On the Brain of Laura Bridgman," 
in the American Journal of Psychology, vols. iii. and iv.) 

TMckness of cortex. — It is clear that a measurement of surface alone without 
taking into account the thickness of the cortex, may be entirely misleading as to the 
amount of grey matter in the brain. This has been recognized by various observers, 
who have accordingly endeavoured to form an estimate both of the average thickness 
of the cortex genenJly, and also its thickness in special localities. The results have 
been tabulated by Donaldson in the paper above referred to, and from them it 
would appear that the thickness may vary from 1'55 mm. to 8'5 mm., or even 
somewhat more than this, the average in normal brains being 2*9 mm. If 
a section be made across a gyrus it will be found that the cortex is thickest at the 
summit of the gyrus and thinnest at the bottom of the bounding sulci, so that it is 
necessary to take a mean between these two measurements in order to arrive at the 
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average thickness for any locality. Bnt beyond the fact that the cortex is somewhat 
thinner near the hemisphere-poles, and especially the occipital pole, than in the 
intermediate parts, no definite statement regarding the relative thickness of different 
parts can at present be made. Females have a very slightly less thickness of cortex 
than males (less than 1 per cent.), and the right hemisphere less than the left : the 
difference may amount to 7 per cent. (Donaldson). 

Weight. — The results obtained by Sims, Clendinning, Tiedemann and J. Eeid 
showed the maximum weight of the adult male brain, in a series of 278 cases, 
to be about 1810 grammes (64 oz.), and the minimum weight about 960 grammes 
(84 oz.). In a series of 191 cases, the maximum weight of the adult female brain was 
1585 grammes (56 oz.), and the minimum 880 grammes (31 oz.). In a very large 
proportion the weight of the male brain ranges between 46 oz. and 58 oz., and 
that of the female brain between 40 oz. and 47 oz. Similar statistics have been 
published by Peacock, R. Wagner, Bischoff, Huschke, Boyd, Weisbach and others. 
The mean weight at from 20 to 40 years of age was found by Boyd to be 48 oz. 
(1860 grammes) for the male, and 48^ oz. (1280 grammes) for the female brain. 
Although many female brains exceed in weight particular male brains, as a general 
fact it may therefore be affirmed that the adult male encephalon is on an average 
heavier by 4 oz. or 5 oz. than that of the female (or about 9 per cent.). 

The appended table, which has been compiled from the observations of E. Boyd 
(Phil. Trans. 1860), shows in grammes the mean weights at different ages in the 
two sexes. 



Males. Femalbs. 
ChUdren stillborn at term ... 393 .. . 847 
Children bom alive at term. 330 ... 283 

Under 3 months 493... 451 

From 8 to 6 months 602... 560 

From 6 to 12 months 776 ... 727 

From 1 to 2 years 941... 843 

From 2 to 4 years 1,096... 990 

From 4 to 7 years 1,138 ...1,185 

From 7 to 14 years 1,301 ...1,154 



Malb«. Fkhalm. 

From 14 to 20 years 1,374 ... 1,244 

From 20 to 30 years 1,338 ... 1^37 

From 30 to 40 years 1,364 ... 1,220 

From 40 to 50 years 1,361 ... 1,212 

From 50 to 60 years 1,343 ... 1.220 

From 60 to 70 years 1,313 ... 1,208 

From 70 to 80 years. 1,288 ... 1,168 

Over 80 years 1,283 ... 1,125 



It would appear from the above that the brain is absolutely heavier between 14 
and 20 years of age than at any other period of life, and that at the age of 80 it has 
lost about 90 grammes, or rather more than 8 ozs., i,e., about ^ of its whole weight. 

The figures obtained by Broca are somewhat higher than Uiese, e,g., between the 
ages of 80 and 85, in the male, an average of 1421 grammes (50 oz.) ; in the 
female, 1269 grammes (45 oz.). Aecording to the same statistics, the weight of the 
brain attains its maximum, not before the age of 20, as found by Boyd, but between 
25 and 35 in the male and a little earlier in the female. This agrees with the 
results of Peacock. 

The two hemispheres of the same brain, although hardly ever of exactly the 
same weight, show no constant difference, the one half preponderating just about as 
often as the other, and the average difference being only about 5 grammes (Braune). 
There is no evidence that the right hemisphere is the heavier in left-handed people. 

It has frequently been found that the brains of distrngaished men have a brain-weight 
above the ayerage, sometimes markedly so, bat the role has many exceptions. The conyerse 
is by no means true. 

The relative weight of the encephalon to the body is liable to great variation ; 
nevertheless, the facts to be gathered from the observations of Clendinning, 
Tiedemann, and Beid, furnish the following general result. In a series of 81 males, 
the average proportion between the weight of brain and that of the body at the ages 
of twenty years and upwards, was found to be as 1 to 86*5 ; and in a series of S2 
females, to be as 1 to 86*46. The results of Bischoff's observations give 1 to 35*2 in 
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the female. In these cases the deaths were the result of more or less prolonged 
disease; but in six healthy individuals dying suddenly from disease or aooident, 
the average proportion was 1 to 41. 

The proportionate weight of the brain to that of the body is much greater at 
birth than at any other period of extra-uterine life, being, according to Tiedemann, 
about 1 to 5'85 in the male, and about 1 to 6*5 in the female. From various 
observations, it further appears that the proportion diminishes gradually up 
to the tenth year, being then about 1 to 14. From the tenth to the twentieth year 
the relative increase of the body is most striking, the ratio of the two being at the 
end of that period about 1 to 80. After the twentieth year the general average of 
1 to 86*5 prevails, with a further trifling decrease in advanced life. 

Infiumct of stature on brain weight, — According to J. Marshall, the proportion 
of entire brain (in ozs.) to each inch of stature, is for the male sex 0*708 ; in 
the female 0*688. This relative preponderance in the male is due entirely to pre- 
ponderance of cerebral development ; the average stature-ratio for cerebrum alone 
being 0*0619 oz. in the male per inch of stature, and 0*599 oz. in the female, 
whils the stature-ratios of cerebellum, pons and medulla obkngata, are similar in 
the two sexes. 

The following tables have been compiled by Marshall from the data furnished by 
the observations of B. Boyd upon the brains of 1150 sane persons, viz. : — 598 males 
and 552 females. They show the average weights in ozs. of the encephalon and its 
several parts at certain periods of life and in individuals having certain differences 
of stature : — 
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It will be seen from these that although there is an increase of brain-weight with 
body-staturey this increase does not keep pace^ paH passu, with the stature. That 
is to saj, taller persons^ although they have absolutely more brain substance, have 
relatively less than shorter persons. This is true for either sex. Nevertheless the 
proportion of brain to the stature remains larger in the male both at the mean height 
of both sexes, and at nearly corresponding heights. 

Marahall farther finds from a minute analysis of these results of B. Boyd, that in the case 
of males of mean height, the weight in ounces of the oerebrom may be obtained by simply 
dividing the nnmber of inches of height by 1*6, or in grammes by multiplying the number of 
centimetres of height by 7. 

For females, the same formula as that employed for the male can be used, but the result 
must be multiplied by {{. 

Thus— 

^r . , . . * ^-^ , %^ Height in inches 

w eight m ozs. of the mean male cerebrum = — — 

1*6 

- , , Height in inches 

., „ „ female cerebrum = ^ x W 

1*6 ** 

Weight in grammes of the mean male cerebrum == Height in centim. x 7 

„ „ „ female cerebrum = Height in centim. x 7 x |{ 

The weights as calculated from these formulse are found by Marshall to correspond yery 
nearly with the observed weights for definite statures as recorded in Boyd's tables. The 
correspondence is most complete for statures near the mean, the observed weights bein<r 
slightly defective at the higher, and excessive at the lower statures.^ 

Most of the estimates of brain weight in different races have been obtained aa 
the result of measuring the cubic contents of the skull cavity (compare YoL II., 
p. 88, and Manouvrier, foe. cit). In this way it is estimated (Davis), that the 
Chinese have an average brain weight of about 1830 grammes (approaching that 
of the European) ; the Sandwich islanders one of 1800 grammes ; the Malays and 
North American Indians one of 1265 grammes ; the negro 1245 grammes ; the 
native Australians 1185 grammes. The Hindus have also a small brain weight 
(probably in relation to the small prevailing stature), viz.: 1190 grammes. Amongst 
Europeans the Latin races have a somewhat less brain weight than the Teutonic and 
Sclavonic races ; here also in all probability the influence of stature is apparent. 

Weight of the several parts of the encephalon. — The proportionate 
weight of the cerebellum (inclusive of the pons and the medulla oblongata) to that 
of the cerebrum is, in the adult, as 18 to 87 (Huschke). The cerebellum is both 
absolutely and relatively somewhat heavier in the male than in the female. 

In the new-bom infant the ratio of the weight of the cerebellum to that of the 
whole brain is strikingly different from that observed in the adult. Huschke found 
the weight of the cerebellum, medulla oblongata, and pons together in the new-borD 
infant, as compared with that of the cerebrum, to be in the proportion of 7 to 98. 

Meynert found the proportions between the frontal, parietal, and conjoined 
occipital and temporal lobes to be 41*5 : 28*4 : and 85*1 (in both the male and 
female). 

Weight of the spinal oord. — Divested of its membranes and nerves, the 
spinal cord in the human subject weighs from 1 oz. to If oz. (average 80 grammes, 
Schwalbe.) Its proportion to the encephalon is about 1 to 48. 

^ For further diAcusdon of the proportion of stature to brain weight, the reader ia referred to a. 
paper by le Bon in tho Revue d'AnthropoI. , 1879, and to one by the late Prof. J. MarshalL F.R.S.. ia 
the Journal of Anatomy and Physiology, July, 1892. 
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THE MEMBRANES OF THE BRAIN AND SFINAI. CORD. 

. The cerebro-spinal axis is covered by three membranes , named also meninges. 
They are : — 1. An external fibrous membrane, named the dura mater ^ which lines 
the interior of the skull, and forms a loose sheath in the spinal canal ; 2. An internal 
areolar and vasculai' tunic, thejwa mater ^ which closely covers the brain and spinal 
cord ; and 8. An intermediate non-vascular membrane, the arachnoid^ which lies 
over the pia mater, the two being in some places in close connection, in others 
separated by a considerable space. 

Some authors describe only two meninges, considering the arachnoid and pia mater to 
constitute one (Jeptomeninx), and the dura mater the other (j^chymeninx), 

THX DURA MATBR. 

The dura mater is a very strong dense inelastic fibrous tunic of considerable 
thickness ('5 mm. or more in the cranium, less in the spinal canal). Its iuner 
surface, turned towards the brain and spinal cord, is smooth and lined with 

Fig. 123. — Skction through thb place 

OF EXIT OF A SPINAL NBRVS-ROOT 
THROUGH THB DURA MATER. (Kcj 

and Betzius.) 

a, bundles of the nerve-root becoming 
coUected into a single bandle as they 
emerge ; 6, dnra mater ; c, arachnoid ; 
d, a reticalar lamella of the arachnoid 
reflected along the nerve-root ; «, sab- 
dural space ; 8\ f', subarachnoid space. 

epithelium (endothelium ), which ^ 
was formerly regarded as a parie- 
tal reflection of the arachnoid 
membrane, this having been ^ 
generally looked upon as a 
serous membrane. The space 
between the dura mater and 
arachnoid was formerly in like 
manner regarded as the sac of 
the arachnoid, but is now con- 
veniently termed the subdural 
space. The outer surface of the 

dura mater is connected with the surrounding parts in a somewhat different manner 
in the cranium and in the spinal canal. 

In the cranium it adheres to the inner surface of the bones, and forms their 
internal periosteum. The connection between the two depends, in a great measui^e, 
on blood-vessels and small fibrous processes, which pass from one to the other ; and 
the dura mater, when detached and allowed to float in water, presents a flocculent 
appearance on its outer surface, in consequence of the torn parts projecting from it. 
The adhesion between the membrane and the bone is more intimate opposite the 
sutures, and also at the base of the skull, which is uneven, and perforated by 
numerous foramina, through which the dura mater is prolonged to the outer surface, 
being there continuous with the pericranium. The fibrous tissue of the dura mater 
becomes blended with the areolar sheath of the nerves at the foramina which give 
exit to them. 

In leaving the skull, the dura mater is intimately attached to the margin of 
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the foramen magnum, and below this to the cervical vertebraB as far as the third* 
Above the atlas it has an orifice on each side for the passage of the vertebral artery. 
Within the i*est of the vertebral canal it forms a loose sheath around the cord {ihecc^)^ 
and is not adherent to the bones, which have an independent periosteum. Towards 
the lower end of the canal, a few fibrous slips proceed from the outer surface of the 
dura mater to be fixed to the vertebrae ; one such being especially well marked at the 
lower end, and seeming to join the anterior surface of the dura mater to the posterior 
common ligament of the vertebrae (anterior ligament of the dura mater, Trolard). 
The theca ends opposite the second sacral vertebra in the adult (see p. 6). The 
space intervening between the wall of the canal and the dura mater (epidtaral space) 
is occupied by loose fat, by areolar tissue, and by a plexus of spinal veins. 

Opposite each intervertebral foramen the dura-matral theca has two openings, 
placed side by side, which give passage to the two roots of the corresponding spinal 
nerve. It is continued as a tubular prolongation on each nerve (fig. 128), and is 
lost in its sheath. Besides this, it is connected with the circumference of the 
foramen by areolar tissue. 

The fibrous tissue of the dura mater, especially within the skull, is divisible into 
two distinct layers, and at various places the layers separate from each other and 
leave intervening channels, called sinuses. These sinuses, which have been else- 
where described (Vol. II.), are channels for venous blood, and are lined with a 
continuation of the endothelium of the veins. The division into two layers is most 
complete at the base of the skull, in the middle fossa, and in the neighbourhood of 
the cavernous sinus ; on the outer side of this the Gasserian ganglion is included in 
a space {cavum Mechelii) between the two layers. Between the two cavernous 
sinuses the pituitary body is received into a depression of the membrane, which 
closely surrounds the organ in question, except where the infundibulum enters it. 
There is further a fissure immediately over the orifice of the aquaeductus vestibuli, 
and here the prolongation of the membranous labyrinth of the ear, known as the 
saocus endolymphaticus, is received between the two layers. 

The dura mater also sends inwards into the cavity of the skull three strong 
membranous jproc«5«^ or partitions. Of these, one descends vertically in the median 
plane, and is received into the longitudinal fissure between the two hemispheres of 
the cerebrum. This is the falx cerebri. The second is a sloping vaulted partition, 
stretched across the back part of the skull, between the cerebrum and the cerebellum, 
named the tentorium cerebelU. Below this, another vertical partition, named /ah 
cerehelli, of small extent, passes down between the hemispheres of the cerebellum. 
Lastly, the portion of dura mater which stretches over the sella turcica, and pierced 
by a small hole for the infundibulum, covers the pituitary body, is sometimes spoken 
of as the operculum or tentorium of the hi/pophysis. 

The falx cerebri (fig. 129, 1) is narrow in front, where it is fixed to the crista 
galli, and broader behind, where it is attached to the middle of the upper surface of 
the tentorium, along which line of attachment the stmight sinus is attached. 
Along its upper convex border, which is attached to the middle line of the inner 
surface of the cranium, runs the superior longitudinal sinus. Its under edge is 
free, and reaches to within a short distance of the corpus callosum, approaching 
nearer to it behind. This border contains the inferior longitudinal sinus. 

The tentorium cerebelli, or tent (fig. 120, 8), is elevated in the middle, and 
declines downwards in all directions towards its circumference, thus following the 
form of the upper surface of the cerebeDum. Its inner border is free and concave, 
and leaves in front of it a shield-shaped opening, through which the isthmus encephali 
extends. It is attached behind and at the sides by its convex border to the hori- 
zontal part of the crucial ridges of the occipital bone, and there encloses the lateral 
sinuses. Farther forward it is connected with the upper edge of the petrous portion 
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of the temporal bone — the superior petrosal sinos running along this line of attach- 
ment. At the point of the pars petrosa, the external and internal borders meet, 
and may be said to intersect each other— the former being then continued inwards 
to the posterior, and the latter forwards to the anterior clinoid process. 

The flEdx cerebelli (falx minor, fig. 129, 18) descends from the middle of the 
posterior border of the tentorium, with which it is connected, along the vertical 



Fig. 129.— Thb cranium opbked to show thb falx of the cerebrum and tentorium of thb 

OBRBBELLUM, AND THB PLACES OF EXIT OF THE CRANIAL NERVES. (Sappey. ) } 

1, falx ; 2, superior longitudinal sinus ; 3, concave border of tbe falx ; 4, inferior longitudinal 
sinns ; 5, base of the falx ; 6, straight sinus ; 7, anterior part of the falx ; 8, right side of the ten- 
torium cerebelli, seen from below ; 9, lateral sinus ; 10, auperior petrosal sinus ; 11, inferior petrosal 
sinus ; 12, posterior occipital sinus ; 13, falx cerebelli ; 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, second, third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth cranial nerves ; 19, seventh and eighth nerves ; 20, ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
nerves ; 21, twelfth nerve ; 22, 23, fir^t and second cervical nerves; 24, upper end of^e ligaraontum 
denticulatum. 

ridge named the internal occipital crest towards the foramen magnum, bifurcating 
there into two smaller folds. Its attachment to the bony ridge marks the course of 
the occipital sinus or sinuses. 

Stracture. — The dura mater consists of white fibrous and elastic tissue, an*anged 
in bands and laminae, those of the two layers crossing each other obliquely for the 
most part in the cranial dm-a mater. In the falx and tentorium the bundles 
are arranged radially. It is not uncommon to find the cranial dura mater 
ossified in parts : most commonly in the falx cerebri. In the spinal dura mater the 
bundles have a nearly longitudinal arrangement. A layer of flattened endothelial 
cells covers its inner surface, and also its outer surface between the places of 
adherence to the bones and sutures. A similar layer of cells also covers both sides 
of the spinal dura mater. The cranial membrane is traversed by numerous blood- 
vessels which are chiefly destined for the bones, but there is a wide-meshed capillary 
network with peculiar ampuUary enlargements, distributed near the inner surface of 
the cranial dura mater, and another network near the outer surface. The spaces 
between the fibrous trabeculse contain flattened connective tissue corpuscles which 
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frequently have an epithelioid arrangement : these spaces, like those of connective 
tissue generally, doubtless serve for the passage of lymph. They can be injected 
from the epidural space where this exists, and the injecting fluid can be forced along 
them through the thickness of the dura mater into the subdural space. They can 
also be filled by inserting the injecting cannula into the substance of the membrane. 
Minute nervous filaments, derived from the fifth, tenth, and twelfth cranial nerves, 
and from the sympathetic, enter the dura mater of the brain to be distributed 
chiefly to the blood-vessels and to the bone, but partly perhaps to the membrane 
itself. Nervous filaments have likewise been traced into the dura mater of the 
spinal column. 

The arteries of the cranial dura mater are derived from various sources ; the 
principal are three in number, viz., the anterior, derived from the ethmoidal 
branch of the ophthalmic ; the middle, by far the largest, a branch of the internal 
maxillaiy ; and the posterior meningeal, a branch of the vertebral. There are also 
others derived from the ascending pharyngeal and occipital arteries. Their course 
and relations have already been described (see Vol. II.). Veins accompany these 
arteries, but others, mostly small ones, run independently and open into the venous 
sinuses. One sinus-like vein which accompanies the anterior branch of the middle 
meningeal artery, communicates superiorly with the superior longitudinal sinus, aud 
passes inferiorly either into the veins of the orbit, or into the diploic veins, or into 
the sinus cavemosus (Merkel). Communicating with the superior longitudinal 
sinus from its anterior end as far back as the beginning of the occipit^ region are 
a number of diverticula, from 0*5 to 8 cm. long, which form a series of venous 
lacunae (lacunce laterales of Key and Retzius) receiving the independent meningeal 
veins, and some veins from the diploe, and are invaginated by Pacchionian granula- 
tions (see p. 190). These venous lacunae are not entirely confined to the region of 
the superior sinus, but some may occur in the neighbourhood of other sinuses, 
especially the lateral and straight sinus. 

Subdural space. — The space between the dura mater and the arachnoid, which 
was formerly, when the latter was considered to be a serous membrane, known 
as the cavity of the arachnoid, is now more usually known under the above title. 
It is in most parts a narrow capillary cleft, containing but very little fluid, which is 
probably of the nature of lymph. Its contained fluid finds exit chiefly around the 
arachnoid villi (Pacchionian granulations) into the sinuses of the dura mater, but 
partly by way of the lymph-clefts in the sheaths of the issuing nerves, cranial and 
spinal (Key and Eetzius). In animals it has been shown (by 8chwalbe) that the 
space is also in communication with the deep lymphatic vessels and glands of the 
neck and loin. Coloured fluids injected into the subdural space are never found to 
pass into the subarachnoid space, the arachnoidal limiting membrane being every- 
where a closed one. Nevertheless, coloured fluids can be made to pass from the 
subarachnoid space through the arachnoid villi into the prolongations of the 
subdural space which surround those villi within the venous sinuses and lacunae, 
and thence into the sinuses themselves. This passage may, however, take place by 
filtration. 

THB PIA 2CATBR. 

The pia mater is a delicate, fibrous, and highly vascular membrane, which 
immediately invests the brain and spinal cord. 

Upon the hemispheres of the brain it is applied to the entire cortical surface of 
the convolutions, and dips into all the sulci, most of which thus contain a double 
layer. From its internal surface numerous small vessels pass into the substance of 
the brain, and hence this inner surface is very flocculent, and is named iommhim 
cerebri. On the cerebellum a similar arrangement exists, but the membrane is finer. 
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and the double fold only distinct in the larger sulci. The pia mater also at the 
transverse fissure is invaginated into the lateral ventricles and over the third 
ventricle (covered however by the epithelium of tliose cnvities), and there fonns the 
velum interpositum or tela choroidea superior and choroiil plexuses. It is also 
prolonged over the posterior wall or roof of the lourth ventricle, where it forms the 
so-called tela choroidea inferior and choroid plexuses of that ventricle. 

The Teltim interposittim, or tela choroidea superior, is a triangular fold 
of pia mater, between the two layers of which arachnoidal tissue and blood-vessels 
are contained, wh ch lies immediately underneath the fornix, and can therefore only 
be properly seen when this structure is cut through and raised (as in fig. 130). The 
velum interpositum is then seen to cover in the third ventricle and to extend over 

Pig. 130.— View of thb upper sur- 
face OF TUK VKLUM IKTERPOSITUM, 
CHOROID PLEXUSES, AVD CORPORA 

STRIATA (from Sappey after Vicq- 
d'Aiyr). { 

1, fore-part of the tela choroidea 
or veluTD interpositum ; 2, 2, choroid 
plexus ; 8, 3, left vein of Galen partly 

covered by the right ; 4, anterior ' 

pillars of the fornix divided in front 
of the foramen of Monro ; on either 
side are seen small veins from the 
front of the corpus callosum and the 
septum lucidum ; 5, vein of the 
corpus striatum ; 6, convoluted 
marginal vein of the choroid plexus ; 
7, vein rising from the thalamus opti- 
cus and corpus striatum ; 8, vein 
proceeding from the inferior comu 
and hippocampus major ; 9, one from 
the posterior comu ; 11, fornix 
divided near its middle and turned 
backwards ; 12, lyra ; 13, posterior 
pillar of the fornix ; 14, the splenium 
of the corpus callosum. 

the adjacent upper surface of 
the optic thalamus on each 
side as far as the oblique 
groove which marks that sur- 
face (p. 110, and fig. 82). 
The base of the triangle is 

continuous with the general pia mater at the back and sides of the brain, the apex 
ends just behind the anterior pillars of the fornix (at the foramen of Monro). Each 
side of the triangle is bordered by a choroidal plexus which projects from under the 
edge of the fornix into the respective lateral ventricle ; behind, these plexuses are 
continued along the mesial border of the descending comu of the ventricle, where 
they are invaginated into the choroidal fissure, projecting over the fimbria; in front 
they converge, becoming gradually smaller, to the foramina of Monro, between 
which they become united. From this united part two other smaller plexuses pass 
backwards along the under surface of the velum interpositum, close to the middle 
line in front, but diverging behind (choroid plexuses of the third ventricle). 

The choroid plexuses are covered where they project into the cavities by the 
epithelium of the ventricles, as is also that part of the velum interpositum which 
roofs in the third ventricle. Along the choroid plexuses a prominent vein, the 
choroid vein (fig. 89, p. 125), courses from behind forwards to join the vein of the 
corpus striatum and form the corresponding vein of Galen at the foramen of Monro : 
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the two veins of Galen pass forwards from this point in the middle of the velum 
interpositum, diverging somewhat behind, but again converging and ultimately 
becoming united into a common trunk {vena magna Oaleni, fig. IBO^ a) which opens 
into the straight sinus. In this course they receive several tributaries from the 
optic thalami and other parts. 

Tela choroidea inferior. — ^This name has been given to the layer of pia mater 
which, prolonged from the medulla oblongata, overlies the inferior half of the fourth 
ventricle and is reflected at the margin of the velum meduUare inferius on to the under 
surface of the cerebellum. Like the velum interpositum, this also has two sets of 
choroid plexuses, mesial and lateral, which are continuous with one another in front. 
The mesial plexus extends forwards along either side of the middle line from the 
foramen of Ma^endie (p. 188) to where the tela is reflected along the edge of the 
inferior medullary velum ; here the mesial plexuses are continued into the lateral 
plexuses on either side, and these extend to the apertures (in the pia mater) of the 
lateral recesses of the ventricle (p. 48). 

On the spinal cord the pia mater has a very different character from that which 
it presents on the encephalon, so that it has even been described by some as a 
difi'erent membrane under the name neunlemma of the cord. It is thicker, firmer, 
less vascular, and more adherent to the subjacent nervous matter : its greater 
strength is owing to an external fibrous layer, which is arranged in longitudinal 
glistening bundles. A fold of this membrane dips down into the anterior fissure of 
the cord, and serves to conduct blood-vessels into that part. A thinner process 
passes into the greater part of the posterior fissure. At the roots of the nerves, both 
in the spine and in the cranium, the pia mater becomes continuous with their 
connective tissue sheaths. 

The pia mater of the cord is thickened by a conspicuous fibrous band, running 
down in front over the anterior median fissure. This was named by Haller, Unea 
splendene, 

Stmoture. — The pia mater of the cord consists of two layers, the outer one 
being composed of interlaced bundles of connective tissue, which are for the most 
part parallel and longitudinal, and the inner or intima of peculiar stiff bundles 
bending suddenly and enclosing somewhat angular interspaces. Both surfaces of 
this inner layer are covered with endothelial cells, and there is a network of fine 
elastic fibres near the surfaces. On the cord pigmented cells are sometimes scattered 
among the elastic fibres. The outer and inner layers are separated here and there 
by cleft-like lymphatic spaces communicating on the one hand with the subarachnoid 
space and on the other with the perivascular canals immediately to be mentioned. 
In the pia mater of the brain only the inner of the two layers of the pia mater of 
the cord is represented. 

The choroid plexuses are beset with a large number of highly vascular 
villous prolongations of the pia mater (choroidal villi), the larger of which are from 
1 mm. to 2 mm. long, but are subdivided into smaller secondary or even tertiary 
villi. Each larger villus has an afferent artery and efferent vein which open into a 
capillary network lying close to the surface. The free surface of the villi and of the 
depressions between them is covered everywhere by a simple flattened or cubical 
epithelium, which is ciliated in lower vertebrates, but in mammals is said to possess 
cilia only in embryonic life. Each cell very commonly contains a yellowish fat 
globule. 

The pia mater contains great numbers of blood-vessels, which subdivide in it 
before they enter the nervous substance. In the pia mater of the cord they lie 
between its two layers, but in that of the brain on the surface of the membrane, 
either projecting freely or covered by subarachnoid trabeculse. Further each vessel 
is enclosed by a sheath composed of a more dense arrangement of the fibres of the 
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membrane (perivascular sheath). The diameter of the (lymphatic) canal thus 
formed may be considerably larger than that of the contained vessel. A similar 
sheath, derived from the pia mater, accompanies the vessel into the substance of the 
brain. At its commencement it is loose and funnel-shaped and can be injected from 
the subarachnoid cavity. On the cerebrum the inner layer of the pia mater is more 
closely adherent to the cortical substance of the convolutions, than on the cerebellum, 
where a distinct space traversed by fibres exists between the two. 

Verves. — Purkinje described a retiform arrangement of fine nerve-fibres in 
the pia mater ; these are derived, according to Kolliker and others, from the 
sympathetic, and from the third, fifth, sixth, facial, pneumogastric, glossopharyngeal, 
and accessory nerves. Most of the fibres are destined in all probability for the 
blood-vessels. 

The spinal pia mater is supplied by nerves from the grey rami communicantes of 
the sympathetic. 

THX ARAOHNOID MXMBRANB. 

The arachnoid is a delicate membrane which is situated outside the pia mater, 
and invests the brain and spinal cord much less closely than that membrane. fT 
passes over the various eminences and depressions on the cerebrum and cerebellunp" 

Fig. 181. — Section of the pos- 
terior AMD LOWER PARTS OF 
THE BRAIN WITHIN THE SKULL, 
TO EXHIBIT THE SUBARACHNOID 
SPACE, AND ITS RELATION TO 

THE VENTRICLES. (After Key 
and Retzius.) 

The Mction was made in the 
frozen state, the cavities having 
been previously fiUed with injec- 
tion. 

1, 1', atlas vertebra ; 2, odon- 
toid process of the axis, 2' ; 3, 
third ventricle ; 4, fourth ventri- 
cle ; C, C, corpus callofinm ; Cy 
gyrus fomicatus ; C, cerebellum ; 
t, tentorum ; j>, pituitary body ; 
c.c, central canal of the cord ; 
f.My in the cerebello-meduUary 
part of the subarachnoid space, is 
close to the foramen of Magendie 
by which that space communicates 
with the fourth ventricle. 

without dipping down into 

the sulci and smaller 

groove^ Beneath it, be- 

tweelrfitand the pia mater, is a space (subarachnoid space) in which is a considerable 

quantity of fluid (subarachnoid fluid), and in which are seen the larger blood-vessels 

passing obliquely towards the brain. 

The subarachnoid space is larger and more evident in some places than in 
others. Thus, in the longitudinal fissure, the arachnoid does not descend to the 
bottom, but passes across, immediately below the edge of the falx, at some distance 
above the corpus callosum. In the interval thus left, the arteries of the corpus 
callosum run backwards along that body. At the base of the brain and in the 
spinal canal there is a wide interval between the arachnoid and the pia mater. In 
the base of the brain, this subarachnoid space extends in front over the pons and 
the interpeduncular recess as far forwards as the optic nerves, and behind it forms 
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a considerable interval between the oerebellam and the back of the medulla 
oblongata (fig. 181). In the spinal canal, where it surrounds the cord, it is of 
considerable extent. It is occupied, in both brain and cord, by trabeculae and thin 
membranous extensions of delicate connective tissue, connected on the one hand 
with the arachnoid, and on the other with the pia mater. This tissue is most 
abundant where the space between the two membranes is least. It is dense in the 
neighbourhood of the vessels, and is continuous with the tissue of their walls. In 
several places therefore the arachnoid is separated by larger intervals than at otiier 
parts from the pia mater. 

The spaces which are thereby produced are termed cisteituB arachnoidaleg (reserroirs of 
enbarachnoid fluid). They have been studied especially by Key and Retzius, and by Duret. 
The principal are situated at the base of the brain. The largest (cistema cerehello-medvllarU) 
lies between the middle part of the cerebellum and the medulla oblongata, and is directly 
continued from the subarachnoid space of the cord. Others lie in front and at the sides of 
the medulla oblongata and pons (c, pontis media s. basilafis and o, pontU lateralis)^ below the 
interpeduncular space (<?. interpedunculai'i^), over the cerebral peduncles (p.o. peripedunculares), 
behind the optic chiaeona (o, ohUumatU), in front of the chiasma (p. laminaB cinerea)^ in the 
fo688B Sylvii {c.cfoucB Sylrii)j and over the corpus callosum (c. corporis callon). These are 
aU in free communication witii one another, being only partly separated by imperfect septa of 
arachnoid tissue. They receive the subaradinoid clefts (Jlumina) which follow the course of 
the great fissures (Rolandic, Sylvian, parallel, &c.), and which themselves receive the clefts 
which follow the course of the secondary and tertiary fissures (rivi and riviUi of Duret). 

The subarachnoid space communicates with the ventricles of the brain by means 
of the foramen of Magendie (fig. 181,/Jf ), an opening into the lower part of the 
fourth ventricle, through the pia-matral expansion (tela choroidea inferior) which 
covers the ventricle ; through apertures in the lateral recesses, one on each side, 
behind the upper roots of the glossopharyngeal nerve, in the pouch-like extension 
of the membrane beneath the flocculus ; and perhaps also at the clefts described by 
Merkel in the descending comua of the lateral ventricles (see p. 126). 

The cerebro-spinal fluid is lodged in the subarachnoid space in the meshes of 
the trabecular tissue, and since this space communicates with the ventricles of the 
brain, the fluid within these must be regarded as of the same nature. It differs 
in many respects from ordinary lymph (compare Halliburton, Cerebrospinal Fluid, 
Journal of Physiology, VoL X.). 

The spinal subarachnoid space (fig. 182, k, T) is divided by an imperfect fibroos 
septum on either side termed the ligamentum denticulatum (g) into anterior and 
posterior portions. As was pointed out by Magendie there also exist a sort of septum 
dividing the subarachnoid space at the back of the cord {septtan posticum) (c), the 
relations of which have been carefully studied by Axel Key and G. Retzius. It is a thin 
membranous partition, which passes in the median plane from the pia mater covering 
the posterior median fissure of the cord to the opposite part of the loose portion of 
the arachnoid membrane. It is most perfect in the cervical region, being incomplete 
below. It consists of numerous fine lamellae, enclosing between them small spaces, 
within which run the larger blood-vessels. Subarachnoid trabeculae also connect the 
nerve-roots with the inner surface of the arachnoid, and in the dorsal region fine 
membranous trabeculae extend between the posterior nerve-roots and the posterior 
septum. In most parts however the subarachnoid trabeculae are far less developed in 
the spinal canal than in the craninm. 

The nerves as they pass from the brain and spinal cord receive their perineural 
covering from the pia mater, and, in addition, two looser sheaths, an outer from the 
dura mater, and an inner from the arachnoid (tig. 128). Upon the optic nerve 
these sheaths remain distinct and separate, so that the space which each encloses 
may be injected, the outer from the subdural, the inner from the sub-arachnoid space. 
On the other nerves the arachnoidal sheath soon ceases, and the single sheath eventually 
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blends with both the epineurium and perineurium of the nerves. Accordingly it is 
found that injection driven into either the subdural or the subarachnoid space passes 
readily along the nerves even as far as the limbs. There thus exists a continuity 
between the ventricles of the brain, the subarachnoid space, and the lymphatic 
spaces within the nerve-sheaths. 

Structure. — When examined under the microscope, the arachnoid membrane is 
found to consist of distinct riband-like bundles of fine fibrous tissue interlaced with 
one another. The intervals between these bundles are filled up by delicate 
membranes, composed of expanded cells, the nuclei of which persist and are scattered 
over the structure. Several layers of this tissue, arranged in a complex way. 

Fig. 132. — Skction of thk spinal cord 

WITHIN ITS MEMBRANES (UPPER 

DORSAL region). (Key and Retzins. ) 
Magnified. 

a, dura mater ; h, arachnoid ; c, sep- 
tum posticum ; d, e, /, subarachnoid 
trabecule, those at /, /, supporting bun- 
dles of a posterior nerve-root ; g^ liga- 
mentum denticulatum ; h, sections of 
bundles of an anterior nerve-root ; k, I, 
subarachnoid space. 

constitute the arachnoid mem- 
brane proper. The subarachnoid 
trabeculaB consist of bundles of 
similar fine fibrillar tissue, each 
of which is surrounded by a deli- 
cate nucleated sheath, also com- 
posed of cells, and continuous 
with the intertrabecular cell- 
membranes of the arachnoid itself. The finer trabeculae when swollen by acetic 
acid very frequently show the well-known ring-like constrictions. The subarachnoid 
membranous expansions have a similar structure. In the spinal arachnoid the 
fibril-bundles have for the most part a longitudinal direction. 

Volkmann described a rich plexus of nerves in the arachnoid membrane of 
certain ruminants. Kolliker failed to detect their presence ; but they have been 
again described by Bochdalek, who traces them to the portio minor of the fifth, the 
facial, and accessory nerves ; and they have likewise been followed by Luschka. 

Ligamentiun denticulatum. — This is a narrow fibrous band which runs along 
each side of the spinal cord in the subarachnoid space, between the anterior and 
posterior roots of the nerves, commencing above at the foramen magnum, and 
reaching down to the lower pointed end of the cord (fig, 133, 9, and fig. 182, g). 
By its inner edge this band is connected with the pia mater of the cord, while its 
outer margin is widely denticulated ; its denticulations are attached by their points 
to the inner surface of the dura mater, and thus serve to support the cord along 
the sides, and to maintain it in the middle of the cavity. The j^t or highest 
denticulation is fixed opposite the margin of the foramen magnum, between the 
vertebral artery and the hypoglossal nerve (shown in fig, 182 of Vol. II.) ; the others 
follow in order, alternating with the successive pairs of spinal nerves. In all, there 
are about twenty-one of these points of insertion, but the lower six or seven arc lesa 
regular. The points of the lower denticulations are prolonged into threads, and 
ascend slightly to their attachments. At the lower end, the ligamentum denticu- 
latum may be regarded as continued into the terminal filament of the spinal cord, 
which thus connects it to the dura mater at the extremity of the sheath. The free 
edge, in the intervals between the denticulations, is slightly thickened, and in many 
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parts is closely applied to the inner surface of the arachnoid, with which it is often 
direcfcly connected by fine trabeculse. The denticulations do not perforate the 
arachnoid but receive from it funnel-shaped sheaths, which accompany them to the 
inner surface of the dura mater (Axel Key and Retzins). 

In structure the ligament consists of white fibrous tissue, mixed with many 
exceedingly fine elastic fibres. Several layers of fine connective tissue trabeculaB 
may be traced ; they are surrounded by sheaths, which are composed of delicate 



Fig. 138. — View from behihd of thk mruLLA oblonqata amd spinal cord, with thk thboa. 

(Sappey.) i. 

The dnra-matral sheath has been opened by a median incision and is stretched to either side. In 
the upper and middle parts (A and B) the posterior nerve-roots have been removed to show the ligamentum 
•denticnktum. 1 , fourth ventricle ; 2, 8, 4, cerebellar peduncles ; 5, clavus ; 6, 7, 8, roots of glosso- 
pharyngeal, ^agos, and accessory nerves ; 9, points of ligamentum denticulatum ; 10, line of entrance of 
posterior roots into spinal cord ; 11 (in b), posterior median fissure ; 12, ganglia ; 13, cut anterior ruots ; 
14, mixed nerve ; 15, 16, filum terminale ; 17, cauda equina. 

nucleated cells, and here and there expand into membranes. Its tissue is continuous 
on the one hand with that of the pia mater, and at the apices of the denticulations 
with that of th^jira mater. 

GlandnlvXraccliionii or araclmoidal villi. — Upon the external surface of the 
dura mater, in the vicinity of the longitudinal sinus, are seen numerous small pulpy 
looking elevations, generally collected into clusters, named glands of Pacchioni 
(fig. 184). The inner surface of the calvaria is marked by little pits, which 
receive these prominences. Similar excrescences are seen on the internal surface of 
the dura mater, and upon the pia mater on each side of the longitudinal sinus, and 
also projecting into the interior of that sinus («). Occasionally they are found 
also in other situations. 

On a careful examination of the connections of these bodies it will be found that 
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the elevations found on the outer surface of the dura mater and within the 
longitudinal sinus, in no instance take origin in those positions, but that they are 
grape-like bodies which are attached more deeply, and in their growth have 
invaginated the dura mater. Their precise origin and nature were long the subject 
of conflicting opinions, but it has been satisfactorily shown by Luschka that they are 
villi of the arachnoid. On each side of the sinus, and communicating with it, are 
large venous spaces in the dura mater (lacunae laterales, see p. 184) ; into these the 
villi project even in new-born animals, and those which appear to perforate the dura 



Fig. 134. — SbCTIOH of THB UPPKR part op THK brain and MENrKOBS TO SHOW THB RELATIONS OF 

THK ARACHNOIDAL VILLI. (Key and Retzius.) Magnified. 

cc, corpus caUoeam ; /, falx cerebri ; «.a., subarachnoid space, perraded by a network of fine 
trabeculse ; from it the fungiform villi are seen projecting into the lateral lacunae of the dura mater. 
Some are projecting into the superior longitudinal sinus. 

mater and appear on the surface have their inner parts in these spaces. Each villus 
is covered by a membrane, continuous with the arachnoid. Outside this is another 
fine membranous sheath, derived from the dura mater, and the interval between the 
two is continuous with the subdural space. Within the villus is a spongy trabecular 
tissue, continuous with the subarachnoid tissue, and of similar structure (Key and 
Retzius). 

Fluid injected into the subarachnoid space passes freely into the Pacchionian 
bodies, and is found after a time to filter through their walls and thus to get into 
the subdural space, although there does not appear to be any open communication 
between the interior of these bodies and the prolongation of the subdural space 
which surrounds them. Moreover, if the injection is continued it can be driven 
even into the interior of the venous sinuses and lacunae which are found in connection 
with them, especially into the superior longitudinal sinus, into which the arachnoidal 
villi project. So that these villi seem to afford a means of passage of the cerebro- 
spinal fluid from the subarachnoid space into the venous sinuse8,'^l^en the fluid 
pressure in the subarachnoid space becomes from any cause increased above 
the normal. 

BliOOD-YIBBXIiB OF THX BRAIN AND BPINAIi OOBD. 

Blood supply of the spinal cord. — The arteries of the spinal cord are (1) the 
anieriar spinal, double above where it is derived from the vertebrals, but single and 
median below where it is reinforced by a series of small vessels derived from the 
vertebral, intercostal, lumbar, and other arteries, and passing to the cord along 
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the anterior roots, and (2) the ^sired posterior spinal arteries^ similarly derired from 
the vertebrals, intercostals, and other arteries, and running just in front of the line 
of attachment of the posterior roots. Another small longitudinal anastomotic chain 
formed by branches of the posterior spinal runs along just behind the line of the 
posterior roots.^ The branches of these vessels ramify in the pia mater investing the 
cord, communicating with one another to form transverse anastomoses, and from the 
main vessels and their ramifications vessels pass in to supply both the grey and 
white substance. 

The small entering branches may be described as forming two systems, a 
centrifugal and a centripetal. The first is composed of a series of arterioles, 
(central arterioles, Ross), 200 to 300 in number, which pass from the anterior spinal 

Pig. 135. — SbMIDIAORAMMATIO RBPRSSSlITATIOlf 
OF THE ARTERIES IN THE INTERIOR OF A 
SEGMENT OF THE SPINAL CORD. (Ober- 

steiner. ) 

a.8.a., anterior spinal artery; e, a central 
arteriole ; a, an anastomotic branch uniting it 
with another arteriole of an adjacent segment ; 
Ci,f branch to Clarke's column ; cuf.p.^ artery 
of posterior fissure ; p.m.a.^ posterior mesial 
artery ; a,p,c.j artery of posterior comu ; p.«.a., 
branch of posterior spinal artery passing into 
gelatinous substance ; p, other peripheral or 
centripetal arterioles passing throngh white 
substance of cord. 

artery into the anterior median fissure, 
penetrating to the anterior commissure. 
Here each one passes either to the right 
or left, and divides into smaller arteries 
and capillaries for the central parts of 
the corresponding crescent of grey 
matter; but a considerable ascending 
and descending ramuscule is also given 
off, and these overlap in their distri- 
bution the corresponding longitudinal 
branches of the adjacent central arte- 
rioles. Although mainly distiibuted to the central parts of the grey matter the 
central arterioles may also send branches to join the capillaries of the white matter. 
The second or centripetal set has a converging or radial arrangement, passing in 
from the periphery. Some of these simply form capillary loops, which supply the 
superficial layers of the cord. Others are distributed to the white matter, where they 
form comparatively large-meshed longitudinal plexuses. But the most considerable 
of the centripetal arteries penetrate to the grey matter, and pour their blood into the 
close capillary network which pervades it, supplying the parts not served by the 
centrifugal vessels. The capillaries of the substantia gelatinosa are less numerous 
than in the re^ of the grey matter, and their meshes are mostly longitudinal 

Special mention may be made of a series of small median arterial branches which 
enter the posterior fissure, penetrating in it to the posterior commissure, and giving 
off branches which supply the adjacent parts of the posterior white columns and 
Clarke's column, where this is found ; and of the vessels which enter the grey matter 
with the bundles of the anterior and posterior nerve-roots, and are distributed to the 
corresponding comua. It would appear however that no one part is supplied by only 
one set of arterioles, nor is any one set of arterioles confined in its distribution to 

' For the origin and course of the spinal arteries see Vol. II., pp. 421 and 422. 
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any one white column or group of celb in the grey matter. At the same time it 
should be noted that within the cord itself (as within the brain), all the arteries arc 
'' terminal arteries,'' in Oohnheim's sense, that is to say, they do not anastomose with 
other arteries, but each one terminates in its own capillary area, and supplies no 
other. There is however much variation in the extent of the capillary area supplied 
by any of the arterial branches, and no definite statement can be made concerning 
the exact region supplied by any set of arterioles (Kadyi). 

The origin and course of the veins of the spinal cord have been described 
in Vol. II., pp. 533, 534. The most considerable are two longitudinal median 
vessels, one running along the anterior median fissure along with the anterior spinal 
artery, and another over the posterior median fissure, unaccompanied by any 
considerable artery. Both of these median veins have a tortuous course, and the 
posterior one is frequently broken up into a kind of venous plexus, with longitudinal 
meshes, which extends over the whole posterior surface of the cord. There is also 
a less perfect lateral anastomotic chain lying behind the line of exit of the anterior 
nerve roots. All these vessels communicate freely with one another by lateral offsets. 
They receive the venous blood from the cord on the one hand, and on the other hand 
carry it away by veins which accompany, at frequent intervals, the nerve roots. In 
the upper part they join the veins of the cerebellum and pons, and the venous 
sinuses around the foramen magnum. Within the cord their branches anastomose 
frequently. The vein accompanying the anterior spinal artery receives, like that 
vessel, very numerous tributaries from the anterior median fissure {central tenuJes): 
these carry away a large part of the blood from the grey matter; the peripheral 
venules, which enter the veins of the pia mater which covers the general 
surface of the cord, chiefly carry away the blood from the capillaries of the white 
matter. 

Blood-supply of the brain. — The origin and course of the vessels which sut)ply 
the brain have already been described in the section Angeiology, Vol. II. pp. 411 to 
415 (arteries), and 519 to 524 (veins). In passing to their distribution the several 
arteries, having passed across the subdural space, enter the subarachnoid space and 
then divide and subdivide into branches, which, in their further ramification on the 
nervous centres, are supported by the pia mater, and, it may be remarked, are more 
deeply placed in the various fissures and sulci than the small veins, which do not 
accompany the arteries, but pursue a different course, and are chiefly seen upon the 
surface of the pia mater. From the arteries in the pia mater of the hemispheres 
very numerous small branches pass vertically into the grey matter of the convolutions. 
Most of these (cortical arteries) at once break up into a close plexus of capillaries for 
the grey matter ; but others {medullary arteries^ larger but less numerous, pass 
through the grey matter, giving off only a few small branches to it, and penetrate 
for some distance into the medullary centre, where they divide into a long-meshed 
capillary network. The smaller branches of arteries anastomose together to a 
certain extent in the pia mater before penetrating into the superficial grey matter 
(Huebner), but the branches which pass to the chief ganglia, such as the optic 
thalamus or corpus striatum, do not anastomose with one another. 

Moreover, it is to be observed that, whilst the main branches of the arteries are 
situated at the base of the brain, the principal veins tend towards the upper surface 
of the hemispheres, where they enter the sup2rior longitudinal sinus, most of them 
looping forwards as they pass into the sinus, and often entering the dura mater 
a short distance from the sinus, but more usually having a free course, sometimes 
of considerable length, through the subarachnoid space in passing from the pia into 
the dura mater. The veins of Galen, coming from the lateral ventricles and choroid 
plexuses, run backwards to the straight sinus, in the subarachnoid tissue which lies 
between the two layers of the velum interpositum. 

VOL. III. o 
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It maj be convenient here to recapitulate the souroeg of the blood supply to the 
several parts of the encephalon. 

The medulla oblongata and pons Varolii are supplied bj branches from the 



Fig. 136. — The arteries op the base of the cerebrum. ((J. D. T., after Duret, and from nature.) 

On the left side of the brain the temporal lobe is cut away so as to open the inferior and posterior 
horus of the lateral yentricle. The mid- brain is divided close above the pons and the posterior cerebral 
arteries are cut at their origin from the basilar. 

Central arteries (to the basal ganglia) : am, antero-mesial group arising from the anterior cerebral ; 
al, an tci-o- lateral group, from the middle cerebral ; pm^ pi (on the optic thalamus), postero-mesial and 
postero-Iateral groups, from the posterior cerebral. 

Choroidal arteries: a ch^ anterior, from the internal carotid ; p ch (on the splenium), posterior, from 
the posterior cerebral. 

Peripheral arteties: 1, 1, inferior internal frontal, from the anterior cerebral ; 2, inferior external 
frontal ; 3, ascending frontal ; 4, ascending parietal, and 5, teraporu-parietal, from the middle cerebral ; 
6, anterior temporal, 7, posterior temporal, and 8, occipital, from the posterior cerebral. 

anterior spinal, the vertebral, the basilar, and the posterior cerebral arteries. The 
branches enter the pons and medulla oblongata in two sets, lateral or radicular 
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(following the roots of the nerves), and median,— the latter passing in the raphe 
to the grey matter on the posterior surface. The valve of Yieussens and the 
superior peduncle of the cerebellum receive twigs from the superior cerebellar 
arteries. The choroid plexuses of the fourth ventricle are supplied by the inferior 
cerebellar arteries. 

Cer6belliun.~The under surface is supplied by the inferior cerebellar arteries 
from the vertebral, and the anterior from the basilar. The upper surface is supplied 
chiefly by the superior cerebellar arteries from the basilar : its posterior portion 
from the inferior cerebellar. 

The emra cerebri derive their blood supply from the posterior communicating 
and the posterior cerebral arteries. Branches of the latter, and also others from the 
end of the basilar, enter the posterior perforated space. 

The corpora qnadrigemina and corpora genicnlata are both supplied by the 
posterior cerebral artery, but branches of the superior cerebellar arteries pass to the 
inferior corpora quadrigemina. 

The optic thalamus is supplied above and on the outer, inner and posterior 



Tig, 137.— Cortical distribution op the middle cerbbral artery. (G. D. T., after Cbarcot.) 

Diagrammatic. 

CENT., antero-lateral group of central arteries : 1, inferior external frontal artery ; 2, ascending 
frontal artery ; 3, ascending parietal artery ; 4, parieto-temporal artery. 

sides by branches of the posterior cerebral artery, but its anterior and inner 
portion receives twigs from the posterior communicating arteries of the circle of 
Willis and its anterior and outer portion from the middle cerebral. 

Cerebral hemispheres.— /V^mto/ lole.—liht superior frontal and anterior two- 
thirds of the middle frontal convolution, with the upper extremity of the ascending 
frontal, are supplied by the anterior cerebral. The inferior frontal convolution, the 
posterior extremity of the middle frontal, and the greater part of the ascending 
frontal convolutions are supplied by the middle cerebral. The orbital surface is 
supplied, outside the orbital sulcus, by the middle cerebral : within that sulcus 
(including the olfactory bulb) by the anterior cerebral. 

Parietal lobe, — All the convolutions of the parietal lobe are usually supplied 
by the middle cerebral artery. 

Occipital lobe, — This lobe is supplied entirely by the posterior cerebral artery. 

Temporal lobe, — The superior and upper parts of the middle temporal convo- 

2 
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Fig. 138. — Diagrams showing thb arias of oortioal distrirution op the antxrior, middle, ahd 

POSTERIOR OERKRRAL ARTERIES RXSPECTIYELT. (E. A. S.) 

A, lateral ; b, mesial aspect ; o, baaal aspect. 

The area supplied by the middle cerebral frequently extends to the upper border of the hemisphere 
in the region of the parietal lobe, and therefore somewhat farther than is represented in A. 
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lations are supplied by the middle cerebral artery. The lower portion of the lobe 
by the posterior cerebral. 

Inner surface of the hemispheres, — The whole anterior and upper portion, as far 
back as the parieto-occipital fissure, is supplied by the anterior cerebral artery ; the 
cuneate lobule and the occipito-temporal region by the posterior cerebral. 

The distribution of arteries to the several parts of the cerebral cortex is 
illustrated in the accompanying diagrams (fig. 138). 

The corpus callosum is chiefly supplied by the anterior cerebral. 

The grey substance at the base of the cerebrum is supplied by small twigs from 
the adjacent vessels of the circle of Willis, or from the roots of the cerebral 
vessels which pass ofi^ from the anastomosis. 

Central parts — corptis striatum. — Both nucleus caudatus and nucleus lenticularis 



are supplied almost exclusively by the middle cerebral artery, the numerous branches 
to these parts entering through the foramina in the anterior perforated space 
(fig. 136). They are divided by Duret into lenticular, lenticuh-striate^ and lenticulo- 
optic (lenticulo-thalamic). These pass directly to their destination without anasto- 
mosing with one another, and traverse the zones of the lenticular nucleus and the 
internal capsule, to terminate finally in the caudate nucleus and optic thalamns 
(fig. 139). One in particular of the lenticulo-striate arteries which passes through 
the outer part of the putamen is very frequently the seat of haemorrhage, and 
it has accordingly been termed by Charcot the " artery of cerebral haemorrhage " 
(fig. 139, x). 
The anterior part of the caudate nucleus is also supplied by the anterior cerebral, 
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and its upper surface receives fine twigs from the lateral choroidal branch of the 
posterior cerebral. 

The choroid plexuses of the lateral ventricles are supplied (1) by the anterior 
choroid branch of the internal carotid which passes obliquely backwards and out- 
wards, and enters the choroid plexus at the anterior end of the descending comu, 
supplying two-thirds of the plexus of the lateral ventricle ; (2) by the postero- 
lateral choroid artery, a branch of the posterior cerebral, which supplies the 
remaining third of the plexus. The choroid plexus of the third ventricle is 
supplied by a branch (postero-mesial) of the posterior cerebral. The velum 



Pig. 139. — Frontal section of the brain, showing the mode of origin and distribution of 
THE lenticulo-striatb AND LENTicuLo-THALAMio ARTERIES. (E. A. S.) Diagrammatic. 

ex., corpus callosum ; /o., fornix ; a.c, anterior commissure ; a, corpus albicans ; i, infundibulum ; 
ch.y chiasma ; tr., optic tract; v.L, lateral ventricle; n.c, nucleus caudatus; n.Z., nucleus lenticu- 
laris ; ^A., thalamus ; c.i., internal capsule ; d,^ claustrum ; am., nucleus amygdalse ; above x^ artery 
of hsemorrhage. (The plan of the section is copied from Merkel. ) 

interpositum is also supplied by the two last-named branches of the posterior 
cerebral. The parts in the qtiadrilateial space at the base of the brain including 
the chiasma, the inf undibulum and the corpora mamillaria receive branches directly 
from the circle of Willis. 

For further details on the subject, which derives importance from the relation 
of different local pathological conditions to the vascular distribution, the reader is 
referred to a series of articles by Duret in the Archives de Physiologic for 1873 and 
1874, to a paper by Heubner in the Med. Centralblatt, 1872 ; and to a work 
entitled " Die luetische Erkrankung der Himarterien," Leipzig, 1874, by the same 
author. 

Lymph-paths of the brain and spinal cord. — Neither the brain nor the spinal cord 
possesses tme lymphatic vessels. The lymph finds its way oat of these organs by means of 
perivascular spaces in the tunica adventitia of the blood-vessels ; these perivascular spaces 
communicate with the subarachnoid space at the surface of the brain and cord (Key and Betzius). 
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Abduobnt neire. See Nrrvk, bixth. 
Aberrant bundle of medullary strin, 50 
Accessory auditory nucleus, 55, 60 

cuneate nucleus, 53 

flocculi, 76 

nucleus, 20, j 5 

olivary nuclei, 57 

vagal nucleus, 55 
Acermius cerebri (dim. of acervua heap), 1 14 
Acoustic tubercle, 50 

Affenspalte (German, apHB-fissure), 143, 150, 151 
Affe, influence of on brain -weight, 178, 180 
Ala cinerea (grey wing), 50 

lobuli centralis, 7 1 , 73, 82 
Algieri on tracts of Burdach, 32 
AlveuH (trough), 158, 172, 173 
Amygdala cerebelli {amygdala^ tonsil), 74, 76, 82 
Amygdaloid nucleus, 124, 131, 135, 160, 169 
Amygdalo-uvular lobe, 76 
Angle, Rolandic, 143 

Sylvian, 142 
Angular gyrus, 151, 153 
Annectent (connecting) gyri, 143, 144, 145, 146, 

147, 148, 149, 150, 151, 152, 153, 156 
Ansa (loop) lenticularis, 103, 112, 114, 135, 164 

peduuculaiis, 112 
Anterior column of cord, 9, 12. 22, 65 

commissure of brain, 38, 98, 131, 135, 156, 
160, 164 
of cord, 6, 7, 10, 18 

marginal bundle, 25 

pillars or columuH of fornix, 97, 113, 116, 
129, 131, 158 

pyramidal tract, 24, 31, 32, 45 

roots of spinal nerves, 19, 32, 94 
Antero-Iateral ascending tract, 24, 25, 32, 34, 
65f 85, 103, 104 

descending tract, 24, 25, 32, 86, 93, 94 

ground bundle, 26, 32 

white columns, 9, 24, 31, 32, 64, 86, 95, 104 
Apex cornu x>osterioris, 8 
Aqueduct, nucleus of, 65 

Sylvian, 96 

central grey matter, 96, 98 
epithelium of, 96 
Arachnoid (i^x*^* spider or spider's web) mem- 
brane, I, 3, 137, 181, 187 
Arachnoidal villi {villus, tult of hair), 184, 190 
Arbor vite (from resemblance to shrub so 

called) cerebelli, 71, 74, 76, 78 
Arched or arcuate fibi*es, external or snperficial, 

44. 45. 58, 59 
internal or deep, 53, 

58, 93. 95. 104 
Arcuate sulci of cerebellum, anterior, middle 

and posterior, 75, 77 
Area of Bi-oca, 159, 160 
Areas of medulla oblongata, anterior, 43, 45 
lateral, 43, 45 
posterior, 41, 43 



Arteries, cortical, 193 
of dura mater, 184 
lenticular, 197 

lenticulo-optic (lenticulo- thalamic), 197 
lenticulo-striate, 197 
medullary, 193 
of spinal cord, 191 
Arterioles, central, 192 
Artery of ** cerebral hwrnorrhage," 197 
Ascending auditory fibres, 63 

cerebellar tract. See Cerrbellak Tract. 
degeneration, 24, 27 
frontal gyrus, 14J8, 163 
parietal gyrus, 143, 148, 150, 151, 163 
root of fifth nerve, 52, 63 
tracts, 25, 26 
Associatiou-bundle, anterior, 165 
inferior, 165 
superior, 165 
fibres, 158, 163, 165, 169 
of cei-ebellum, 84 
Auditoiy nerve. See Nerve. 
nucleus, 104, 106 

accessory, 55, 60 
inner or dorsal, 56, 62 
outer or superior, 56, 62 
ventral, 56, 63 
connections of; 103, 104, 106 
Auerbach on degeneration in spinal cord, 34 
Australians, brain- weight of, 180 
Axis, cerebro-spinal, I 



Baillarger on grey cortex, 177 

lines of, outer and inner, 167 
Band, furrowed, 76 
Basal ganglia, 163, 172 

optic ganglion, 116, 120 
Basis pedunciui, 100 
Basket cells, 89, 91 
Bechterew on connections of upper olive, 60 

fillet, 65 
Beevor on cingulum, 158 
fornix, 129 
lyra, i^i 
Bellonci on optic lobes of birds, 107 
Benedikt on brain of criminals, 161 
]krgmaun*s fibres, 87 
Bigeminal bodies, 106 
Birds, cerebellum of, 69 

optic lobes of, 107 
Bischoff on brain- weight, 178 
Biventral lobe of cerebellum, 74, 76, 82 
Blood- vesssels of brain and cord, 191 
Bochdalek on nerves of arachnoid, 189 
Body of fornix, 129, 158 
Body-weight, relation of brain- weight to, 178 
Bordering gyrus, 159 
Borders of cerebral hemisphere, 137 
Boyd on brain- weight, 178 
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Brachial onlar^ment of cord, 5 
Brachinm coniunctivum (connecting arm), 103 
of quadrigeminal body, 105, no, in, 
117 
Brachycephalic (/Spax^f, short i ic«^a\^, head) 

pei-sons, brains of, 176, 177 
Brain, i, 38. See also Cerkbbum, Cerrbbl- 
LDM, Pons, and Medulla oblongata. 

blood-vessels of, 191, 193 

commissures of^ i, 38 

dimensions of, 1 76 

divisions of, 38 

literature of, 199 

lymphatics of, 198 

measurements of, 176 

membranes of, i, 181 

ventricles of, 38, 47, 96, 97, 122, 188, 189 

weight of, 178 
Brain-sand, 114 
Broca, area of, 159, 160 

on brain-weight, 178 

on graude lobe limbique, 155 
Bulb. See Medulla oblongata. 

of fornix, 115 

olfactory, 145, 159, 174, 195 

of posterior horn of lateral ventricle, 124 
Bulbus rhachiticus {^x^h backbone), 38 
Bundle, olfactory, of comu Ammonis, 158 

posterior longitudinal, 58, 65, 66, 86, 93, 
94, 95»99. 102, 109, 114, 119 
Burdach, tract of, 26, 28, 32, 44 



Cacuminate (cacumen, tip) lobe, 74, 77, 82 
Ciy'al on collateral fibres, 21 

on moss-fibres, 91 

on optic lobes of birds, 107 

on spongioblasts and neuroblasts, 14 

on zone of superficial granules, 92 
Calamus scriptorius (writing pen), 47 
Calcar avis (bird's spur), 124, 144 
Calcarine fissure, 124, 143, 144, 172 

posterior, 144 
Callosal fissure or sulcus, 127, 156 

gyms, 155, 156, 158, 160 
Galloso-marginal fissure, 145, 146, 148 
Calori on grey cortex, 177 
Canal, central of cord, 9, 10, 19 
Capsule, external, 134, 135, 164 

internal, 100, loi, 104, iii, 114, T19, 128, 
131, 132, 133, 135, 136, 163, 166, 169. 
172, 197 
Caput comu (head of hom), 8, 51, 52 
Cat, ganglion cells of anterior nerve-roots of, 3 

pyramidal tract of, 25 
Cauda equina (horse's tail), 3 
Caudate (cauda, tail) nucleus, 124, 131, 134, 

135, 136, 197 
Causation of gyn and sulci, 162 
Cavum (a hoUow) Meckelii, 182 
Cell-columns of cord, 14 

of anterior hom, 14 

Clarke's, 16, 34, 86 

lateral, 16 

middle, 17 

of posterior hom, 17 

posterior vesicular, 16 
Colls, degeneration of, 24 

ofDeitera, 13 

outlying, 17 

solitary, 17 



Central arterioles, 192 

canal of cord, 9, 10, 19 

grey matter of mid-brain, 65, 96, 98 

gyn, 143, 148, 149, 150 

ligament of cord, 2, 5 

looe of cerebral hemisphere, 133, 135, 145, 

154, 177 
cerebellum, 71, 73, 77 
nucleus, oculomotor, 99 
sulcus, 143 

tract of tegmentum, 60 
venules, 193 
Centre, medullary, of cerebral hemisphere, 163 
Centres, kinsesthetic, 163 
psychomotor, 163, 172 
for special senses, 163 

visual, connection with cord and bulb, 1 19 
inter-connection of, 119 
connection with oculomotor nucloi, 
119 
Centrifugal arteries of cord, 192 
Centripetal arteries of cord, 192 
Cerebellar notch, anterior and posterior, 70 

tract, antero-lateral descending, 24, 
25. 32, 86, 93, 94 
ascending bulbar, 86 
direct, 24, 25, 32, 34, 44, 65, 

85.86 
dorso-lateral ascending, 24, 25, 

32, 34, 44, 65, 85, 86 
ventro-lateral ascending, 24 
25, 32, 34, 65, 85, 103. 104 
Cerebellum (dim. of cerebrum, brain), 38, 69 
arbor vitse of, 71, 73, 74, 76, 78 
blood supply of, 195 
commissures of^ 84 
connection with cortex cerebri, 86 
fibres of crusta, loi 
fourth nerve, 86 
optic tract, 120 
sixth nerve, 86, 93 
third nerve, 86 
cortex of, 87 
crura of, 46, 84 

degenerations following lesions of, 32, 93 
divisions of, 69 
fibres from posterior longitudinal bundlo 

to, 103 
fissures of. See Fissures. 
hemispheres of, 69, 70, 78 
laminae of, 71, 72, 86 
literature of, 95 
lobes of, 7'»74»77 
of lower animals, 69 
nuclei in white matter of, 83 
peduncles of, 38, 46, 84 

inferior, 69, 83, 86, 93, 95, 

118 
middle, 67, 70, 83, 85, 93, 94, 

164 
superior, 67, 69, 82, S^ 84, 
93, 94, 100, 103, 164, 195 
situation of, 69 
size of, 7 1 
sulci of, 71, 75, 78 
surfaces of, 71, 74 
weight of, 179, 180 
white matter of, 71, 78, 87, 91 
worm (vermiform process) of, 69, 71, 73, 74, 

77, 78. 94 
Cerebral hemispheres. See Hemispheres. 
Cercbro-spinal fluid, i, 3, 188 
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Cercbram (brain), 38 

comparison between male and female, 179 
cortex of. Sec Cortrx. 
crura of, 38, 96, 100, 118, 195 
fissures of. Hee Fissures. 
peduncles of, 96, 100, 135 
rotation of, 165 
weight of, 179 
See also Hemispherrs. 
Cervix corau (neck of horn), 8, 52 
Cei-vical enlargement of coni, 3, 5 

nerves, effect of section of posterior roots, 28 
nucleus, 16 
region of cord, 10 
Cetaceans, brain of, 162 

Cliiasma ix^^C^t mark with letter X), olfactory, 
160 
optic, 96, 117, 198 
Chinese, brain-weight of, iSo 
Choroid (correctly chorioid, from x^P^^"* mem- 
brane) plexuses of fourth ventricle, 50, 
185, 186, 195 
of lateral ventricles, 122, 124, 155, 185, 198 
of third ventricle, 98, 185, 198 
vein, 185 
Choroidal fissure, 126, 155 

villi, 186 
Ciliary muscle, origin of nerve-fibres to, 99 
Cingmum (girdle), 129, 158, 165 
Cistema (reservoir) cerebelio-medullaris, 188 
chiasmatis, 188 
corporis cidlosi, 188 
fossiB Sylvii, 188 
interpeduncnlaris, 188 
laminse cinerese, 188 
peripeduncularis, 18S 
pontis lateralis, 188 

media s. basilaris, 188 
Cisterns arachnoidales, 188 
Clarke's column, 16, 53, 86 

effects of destruction of cells 
iHf 34 
C]llaustrum (rampart), 134, 135, 169 
Clava (club), 143 
Clendinning on brain- weight, 178 
Clivus (slope), 70, 73, 79 
lobe of, 74, 77 
monticuli, 71 
Cochlear root of auditory nerve, 63 
Collateral eminence, 127, 145 
fibres of, 21, 65, 88, 163, 164 
fissure, 127, 144, 153 
Columnse fomicis, 129 
Columns, white, of cord, 8, 14, 22 

anterior, 9, 12, 22, 65 
antero-lateral, 9, 24, 31, 32, 

64. 86, 95, 104 
lateral, 9. 12, 64 
of Lissauer, 20, 26, 29 
posterior, 9, 26, 27, 29, 32, 53, 

63 
postero-lateral, 7, 28, 44 
X>ostero-mesial, 7, 10, 28, 43 
fornix, anterior, 97, 113, 116, 129 

posterior, 124, 129, 130 
medulla oblongata, 40, 41, 104 
Comet cells, 17 
Comma tract, 26, 29, 32 
Commissnra (uniting band) boseos alba, 128 
Commissural fibres of cerebellum. 84 

of cerebrum, 163, 164,169, 172 
between hippocampi, 131 



Commissures, i 

anterior, 08, 135 
of cerebellum, 84 

of cerebrum, anterior, 38, 98, 131, 135, 156, 
160, 164 
middle, 38, 96, 97, iii, 113 
posterior, 38, 98, 104, 109, 
114, 117, 119 
of cord, I, 6, 7, 10, 18, 34 
(Treat, 127 

inferior, of Gndden, 117, 118 
of Meynert, 120 

middle or soft, 38, 96, 97, 11 1, 113 
optic, 117 

posterior, 98, 104, 109, 114, 119 
CJonarinm (Ktiros, pine-cone), 1 14 
Conducting tracts of cord, 22 
Cone, fibrous, 163 
Conus medullaris, 5 
Convoluted brains, 162 
Convolutions. See Gtri. 
Cord. See Spinal cord. 
Coma Ammonis (from its resemblance to the 
horns on the statue of Zcus-Ammon), 124, 
158, 169, 172 
Comua of grey matter of cord, 8, 10, 32, 51, 52, 

53. 58. 104 
cell-columns of, 14 
Cornucopia (horn of plenty), 50 
<]Jorona radiftto, 107, 109, 119, 135, 136, 163 
Corpora albicantia (white bodies), s. mamilluria 
{mamilla, nipple), 96, 98, ill, 113, 115, 

129, 166, 195 
amylAcea (^Aov, starch), 14 
bigemina (two), 38, 106 

geniculata (pWMt, knee), 105, 109, iii, 117, 

118, 119, 195 
quadrigemlna (four), 38, 96, 104, 109, no, 

117. 119, 164, 195 
Corpus callosum {callosus, hard), 38, 122, 127, 

130. '37, 156, 164, 166, 197 
absence of, 162 

peduncles of, 128, 15^, 158, 159 
Corpus trapezoidcs, 7^, 78, 79, 82 
Cortex (bark) cerebelli, 87 
cerebri, 163 

cells of, 167 

connection with cerebellum, 86 
crusta, loi, 136 
hippocampal and 
callosal gyri, 158 
internal capsule, 136 
lower olives, 86 
upper fillet, 104 
degenerations after lesions of, 31, 86, 

164 
occipital region of, no, 136 
prefrontal region of, 136, 163 
Rolandio region of, 136 
visual area of^ 1 10 
Cortical arteries, 193 
Course of fibres in cord, 22 

of cord through medulla oblon- 
gata and pons, 63 
Cranial nerves, 93, 95 

Cresciontic lobes of cerebellum, 71, 73, 74, 82 
Criminals, frontal lobe of, 161 
Crossed pyramidal tract, 24, 31, 32, 51, 64 

root of fifth nerve, 62 
Crura {cniSy leg) ad cerebrum, 84 
medullam, 86 
pontem, 85 
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Crura — eontintud, 

cerebri, 38, 96, 100, 118, 195 
foriiicis, 129, I JO 
Craral enlargement of cord, 5 
Cnista (rind) connection with cortex, xoi, 136 
mesial bundle of, 67 

pedunculi, 100, iii, 114, 115, 132, 136, 
163, 164 
Oulmen (summit) monticuli, 70, 71, 73, 79 
Cuneate funiculus, 44 

lateral, 44 
lobule, 152, 197 
tubercle, 44 
Cuneo-limbic annectent gyrus, 144 
Cuneo-lingual annectent gyrus, 144 
Cuneo-quadrate annectent gyrus, 144 
Cuneus (wedge), 143, 152, 153, 156 
Cunningham on cerebral convolutions, 163 
inferior frontal sulcus, 14S 
intraparietal sulcus, 150 
Rolandic angle, 143 

Danilewsky on grey cortex, 177 
Darkschewitsch on Gudden*s commissure, xi8 
optic tract, 117 
posterior commissure, 109 
Decussating commissural fibres of cerebellum, 84 
Decussation of fillet, ^3 

pyramidfs, 46 
Degeneration of nerve-cells, 24 

nerve-tracts in spinal cord, 
ascending, 24, 27 
descending, 24, 27 
secondary, 24 
tertiary, 24 
in spinal cord from lesions in cerebellum, 

32.93 
in cerebrum, 31 
long, 32. 
short, 32 
Deiters, cells of, 13 

on formatio reticularis, 58 
nucleus of, 56, 62 
Dentate fissure, 156, 158 

gyrus, 127, 155, 156, 158, 172 
De Regibus on grey cortex, 177 
Descending cerebellar tract, HUtoro-latcral, 24, 
25» 32, 86, 93, 94 
degeneration, 24, 27 
horn of lateral ventricle, 1 22, 1 24, 1 30 
root of fifth nerve, 65, 100 
tracts, 24, 26, 94 
Dimensions of brain, 176 
Direct cerebellartract, 24, 25, 32, 34, 44, 65, 85, 86 
lateral, 25 
pyramidal tract, 24, 31, 32, 45 
sensory tract, 163 
Dolichocephalic {io\tx6s, long; Kc<;aA4 head), 

persons, brains of, 176, 177 
Donaldson on grey cortex, 177 
Dorsal cell-group of anterior horn, 14 
column of medulla oblongata, 40 
longitudinal bundle, 58, 65, 66, 86, 93, 

94,99, 102, 109, 114, 119 
nucleus, 16 
oculomotor nuclei, 99 
olfactory root, 160 
part of mid-brain, 104 
region of cord, 10 
Dorso-lateral ascending cerebellar tract, 24, 25, 
32, 34, 44, 65, 85, 86 
cellgroup of anterior horn, 14 



Dura mater {dura, hard ; nuUcr, in the sense of 
that which produces or nourishes : trans* 
la ted from tlie Arabic), i, 3, 181 
anterior li^ment of, 182 
Duret on artenes of brain. 197, 198 
cisterns arachnoidales, 188 
Duval on connection between third and sixth 
nerves, 63, 99 

Edingbr on fillet, 65, 103, 104 
and Westphal, nucleus of, 99 

Eighth nerve. See Nerve, Auditory. 

Elasmobranch fishes, pineal body of, 45, 115 

Eleventh nerve. See Nbeyb, Spinal Acces- 
sory. 

Emineutia cinerea (grey eminence), 50 
collateralis, 127, 145 
teres (rounded, cylindrical), 51 

Enccphalon {iv, in ; icc^mA^, head). See Brain. 

£nlar};ements of cord, 3, 5 

Ependyma {Mifia, clothing), 62, 98, no, 132 

Kpendymal fibres, 96 

Epidural (irl^ upon ; dura mater) space, 182 

Epiphysis (^ti<^u«, grow npon) cerebri, 114 

Ergot (French, spur), 124 

Exposed surface of cortex, 137, 177 

Extent of grey cortex, 176 

External capsule, 134, 135, 164 

geniculate body, 105, 109, in, 117, 

119.195 
pei-pendicular fissure, 144 
Extraciliar fibres, 85 

Extraventricular portion of corpus striatum, 132 
Eyes, efiects of extirpation, no, 118, 119 

Facial nerve. See Nerve. 

nucleus. See Nucleus. 
Falciform lobe, 155 
Falx {/alXf sickle) cerebelli, 182, 183 

cerebri, 137, 182 

minor, 183 
Fascia den tata( toothed bundle) Tarini, 156, 172, 

174 
Fasciculus (small bundle) arcuatus, 165 

longitudinal, inferior, 165 
superior, 165 

perpendicular, 165 

retrofiexus, 113 

(or funiculus) teres, 50, 53, 63 

uncinate, 165 
Fasciola (small bandage) cinei-ca, 157, 158 
Fibres, collateral, 21, 65, 88, 163, 164 

ependymal, 96 
FibrflB proprise, 165 

rectse, 59 
Fibrous cone, 163 
Fifth nerve. See Nerve. 

nuclei of. See Nucleus. 
Fillet, 53, 65. 66, 93, 109, 164 

decussation of, 53 

lateral or lower, 66, 103, 105 

mesial, 67, loi, 103 

tract of, 103 

upper, 104, 107, 114, 119, 120 

upper nucleus of, 104 
Filum (thread) terminale, 2, 5, 189 
Fimbria (fringe), 124, 130, 157, 158, 159, 166, 

172 
Fimbrio-dentate sulcus. 157 
First nerve. See Nerve, Olfactory. 
Fishes, pituitary body of, 116 

segmentation of spinal coiti in, 16 
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Fissura choroidea, 155 
prima, 159 
serotina (laie), 159 
FissuBES {see SuLOi) of cerebellum, 71, 75,78, 79 
antero-superior, 71, 73 
great horizontal, 71, 75, 79, 82 
iutrnculininatc, 82 
intralobular, 73 
roidventral, 77 
postclival, 71, 73, 79, 82 
postero-superior, 71, 73 
postuodular, 75, 79 
postnyramidal. 75, 79 
preclival, 71, 73, 79, 82 
prepyramidal, 75, 79 
of cerebrum, 137 

calcariue, 124, 143, 144, 172 

posterior, 144 
callosal, 127, 156 
calloso-marginal, 145, 146, 148 
choroidal, 126, 155 
collateral, 127, 144, 153 
dentate, 156, 158 
external perpendicular, 144 
gR'at longitudinal, 129, 137 
hippocampal, 124, 156, 158 
interior, 124 
1 mbic, 155, 160 
parai.'entral, 145 
parallel, 153 

pnrieto-occipital, 124, 143, 144 
paroccipital, 150 
prelimbic, 145 

ol Rolando, 143, 150, 154, 155 
of Sylvius, 141, 143, 146, 147. 

148, 150 
traiiBveriie, 124 
variations in, 16 1 
See also Sulci. 
of medulla oblongata, 40 
or furrows of spinal cord, 6, 7 
Flechsig on fillet, 65 

Flocculus (dim. offloccus, flock of wool), 74, 75, 
82 
accessory, 76 
Fluid, cerebro-spinal, i, 3, 188 

subarachnoid, 187 
Fluinina (rivers), 188 
Folia ( folium^ leaf) of cerebellum, causation of. 

162 
Folium cacumiuis (of the tip), 71, 74, 79 
Foramen cfecum, 40 

of Magendie,48, 188 
of Monro, 97, 122, 129 
Forcepe (pincers) major, 124, 129, 166 

minor, 128 
Forvl on Meynert's bundle, 1 14 
tegmentum, 114 
tnut of fillet, 103 
pillai*s of fornix, 129 
Fonnatio reticularis, 51, 52, 58, 60, 65, 100, loi, 
102, 103, 114, 164 
alba (white), 58, 65 
grisea (grey), 58 
Formation of conui Ammonis, 169 
Fornix (arch or vault), 122, 128, 129, 155, 158, 
159, 166 
bulbs of, 115 

pillars or columns of, anterior, 97, 113, 116, 
129, 131, 158 
posterior, 124, 129, 
130* 157, 158 

TOL. III. 



Fossa rhomboidalis, 47 
Sylvian, 142 
Tarini, 115 
Fourth nerve. See Nekvr. 

nucleus of. See NuoLEira. 
ventricle, 47, 73 

floor of, 50 
Fovea (pit) inferior, 50 
8ui>erior, 50 
Foville on tasnia semicircularis, 131 
Frenulum (frenvmy bridle) veli, 104 
Frsenum lingulse, 73 
Freud on solitary cells of lamprey, 17 
Frontal convolution. See GYRiiS. 

lobe, 112, 145, 156, 160, 161, 164, 165, 177, 

180, 195 
operculum, 142 
pole of hemisphere, 137, 147 
sulci. See Sulci. 
Fronto-limbic annectent gyrus, 149 
Fronto-marginal sulcus, 146 

lateral, 146, 149 
Fronto-prietal operculum, 142 
Fuchs, omin of, 176 

Funiculus cuueatus (wedge-shaped cord), 44 
lateralis, 44 
gracilis (slender), 43 
of Rolando, 44, 52 
solitarius, 55 
(or fasciculus) tei-es, 50, 53, 63 

nucleus of, 54, 65 
Furrowed bund, 76 
Fusiform lobule, 153, 166 



Oalen, veins of, 185 
Gambetta, brain of, 161 

Ganglia or ganglion {ydyyAdoy, swelling), basal. 
163, 172 

basal optic, 116. 120 

of liabenula, 103, 1 1 3, 117 

of hemispheres, 131 

interpedunculai-o, 103, 114 

optic, 109 

radicis cochlearis, 55 

ol roof, 108 

of spinal nerve-roots, 3 
Oanser on quadrigeminal bodies, IC7 
Gauss, brain of, 176 
Gehuchten on collateral fibres, 2 1 
olfactory bulb, 176 
Geniculate body, external, 105, 109, 111, 117 

"9. 195 
internal, 105, 109, 118, 195 
Genu (knee) of corpus callosum, 128 
of fissure ot Rolando, 143 
of internal capsule, 136 
Giacomini on brains or criminals. 161 
gyrus Ivolandicus, 143 
dentatus, 157 
longus insuTa», 155 
Gland, pineal, 96, 97, 104, 114 
Glandule Pacchionii, 190 
Globus pallidns (pale sphere), 134, 164 
Glomeruli (dim. of glomus, clue of thread), 

olfactory, 175, 176 
Glosso-pharyngeal nerve, origin of, 40, 54, 55 

nucleus, 55 
Golgi on classification of nerve-ceUs, 17 
collateral fibres, 22 
fascia dentata, 1 73 
olfactory bulb, 176 
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Goll, tract of, 26, 28, 32, 34, 43 

Graaf, de, on pineal body, 115 

Gracile nnclens, 53, 86 

Grande lobe limbique, 155 

Granule-layer of cerebellar cortex, 87, 89, 90 

of olfactory bulb, 174 
Great commissure of cerebitim, 127 

horizontal fissure of cerebellum, 71, 75, 79, 82 
longitudinal fissure, 129, 137 
Grey commissure of conl, 7 
matter, central, 65, 98 

of aqueduct, 96, 98 
of cord, 7, 13 

connection with visual centres, 119 
effect of desti-uction, 34 
ganglionic or cell-columns of, 14 
honis or comua of, 8 
intermediate gi-ey substance of, 8 
intermedin- lateral tract of, 8 
microscopic structure of, 13 
processus reticularis of, 8 
proportion of, to white matter, 7, 10 
of hemispheres, structure of, 166 
of medulla oblongata, connection with 
visual centres, 119 
olfactory ix>ot, 159, 160 
Grooves or sulci of medulla oblongata, 40, 41 
Ground-bundle, antero-lateral, 26« 32 
Gudden, commissure of, 117, 118 

on connection between cerebellum and olive, 

optic fibres, 1 18 
pillars of fornix, 129 
Guinea-pig, optic chiasma of, 1 18 

]iyramidal tract of, 25 
GrBUS or Gybi {yvpos, ring), 137 
angular, 151, 153 
annectent, 143, 144, 145, 146, 147, 148, 150, 

151* 152* »53. 156 
borderiug, 159 
breves insula, 155 
brevis accessorius insnlfs. 155 
callosal, 155, 156, 158, 160 
causation of, 162 
central, 143, 148, 149, 150 
of central lobe, 154 
cinguli, 156 

cuneo-limbio annectent, 144 
cuneo-lingual annectent, 144 
cnneo-quadiate annectent, 144 
deutatus, 127, 155, 156, 158, 172 
fomicatus, 156, 158, 165 
effect of removal, 32 
fornicis, 155, 158 
frontal, 143, 146, 147. 148, 150, 154, 161, 

163, 165* 172, 195 
fronto-limbic annectent, 149 
geniculi, 155, 158 
hippocampal, 153, 155, 156, 158, 159, 160, 

161, 164, 165, 167 
infracalcarine, 153 
infracallosns, 155, 158, 159 
limbicus, 158 
lingual, 156 
longus insnlffi, 155 
marginal, 145, 146, 148, 150, 159 
occipital, 152 

occipito- temporal annectent, 152 
orbital, 149 

parietal, 143, 148, 149, 150, I5i» 1^3 
parieto-occipital annectent, 151, 152 
postcentral, 150 



Gyrus or GYHi-^onthvcd. 
postparietal, 151, 152, 153 
prccentral, 147, 148 
rectus, 149 
Rolandicus, 143 
subcalcarine, 153 
subcallosus, 155, 158, 159 
snpracallosal, 155, 158 
supramarginal, 15*, 153 
temporal, 151, 152, 153, 155 
transverse temporal, 153 
transversns insulffi, 154 
uncinate, 156, 172 
yariations in, 161 

Habenula (dim. of habena, thong or lein), 11 1 

ganglion of, 103, 113, 117 
HemiextirpatioD of cerebellum, 93 
Hemisection of spinal cord, 33, 104 
Hemispheres of cerebellum, 69, 70, 78 

connection with cerebral cortex, 86 
of cerebnun, 38, 122, 137 
blood-supply of, 195 
commissures of. See Commissubeh. 
dimensions of, 176 
fissures of. See Fissures. 
ganglia of, 131 

grey matter, structure of, 166 
intimate structure of, 163 
lobes of, 137, 145 
mantle of, 135, 142, 154 
stem of, 154 
ventricles of, 122 
weight of, 178 

white matter, structure of, 163 
Hensen on oculomotor nucleus, 99 
Heubner on arteries of brain, 198 
Hill on rotation of cerebrum, 165 
Hindus, brain- weight of, 180 
Hippocampal fissure, 124, 156, i;8 

gyr"8. >53. »55. "56, 158, 159. 160, 161, 
164, 165, 167 
Hippocampus (from fancied resemblance to linih 
of fabulous animal thus named) major, 
124, 130, 131, 158, 172 
minor, 124 
His on funiculus solitarius, 55 

origin of neuroglia- and nerve-cells, 14 
Hoche on ganglion-cells in anterior nerve-rootn, 3 
Horizontal fissure, great, of cerebellum, 71, 75, 
79,83 
sulcus, lower or lesser, 75, 77 
Horns of grey matter of cord. See Cornu. 

lateral ventricle, 122, 124, 130 
Horse, olfactory lobe of, 159 
H-shaped sulcus, 149 
Huschse on brain-weight, 180 
Hypoglossal nerve. See Nerve. 
Hypophysis {6w6, under ; ^<J», gi-ow) cerebri, 97, 
116 

Inctsura marsupialis (pouch-shaped notch), 70 

semilunaris, 70 
Index, occipital, 151 
Inferior fissure of cerebrum, 124 
Infracalcarine gyruB, 153 
Infundibulum (funnel), 96, 97, 98, 1 16, 198 
Innervation of orbital muscles, 99, 119 
Intellectual development, influence of, on dimen- 
sions of brain, 176 

on fissures and convolutions, 161 
Inter-brain, 96 
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Intercentral connections of visual apparatus, 119 
Interlobular fissures of cerebrum, 137 
Intermediate grey substance of coi-d, 8 

process, 8 

sulcus, anterior, 24 
posterior, 7 
Intermedio-lateral tract, 8 
Internal capsule, 100, loi, 104, iii, 114, 119, 
128, 131, 132. 133, 135, 136, 163, 166, 
169, 172, 197 

medullary lamina, 112, 114, 134 
Interolivary layer, 63 
Interpeduncular ganglion, 103, 114 
Intraciliar fibres, 85 
Intraculminate fissures, 82 
Intralobular fissures of cerebellum, 72 
Intraparietal sulcus, 149, 155 
Intraventricular portion of corpus striatum, 131 
Involuted medullary lamina, 174 
Island of Reil, 133, 141, 145, 154, 164 
Isthmi lobi centralis, 135 
Isthmus of brain, 38 

of gyrus fomicatus, 156 
Iter a tertio ad quartum ventriculum, 96 

Jet^gerama's theory of causation of cerebral 
gyri, 162 

Key on cistemse arachnoidales, 188 

septum posticum of cord, 188 
Kiusesthetic {Kitntats, motion ; ittrBtiats, percep- 
tion) centres, 163 
Kolliker on collateral fibres, 21 

nerves of arachnoid, 189 
Kranse, W., white plexuses of, 169 



IjAbokde on connection between thii*d and sixth 

nerves, 63, 99 
Lacuiis laterales (lateral hollows), 184, 191 
Lamina (layer), anterior and posterior perfo- 
rated. See Perforated Space. 
Lamine arcuate ^rorum, 165 

cinerea (grey); 96, 98, 117 

cornea, 122 

medullary, inner, 112, 114, 134 
involuted, 174 
outer. III, 114, 134 

quadrigemina, 96 

scpti lucidi, 155, 159 

of cerebellum, 71, 72, 86 

transversales inferiores, 77 
Lamprey, solitary cells of, 17 
f ^iicisi, nerves of, 127 
Lateral area of medulla oblongata. 43, 45 

cell-column of cord, 16 

cell-group of anterior horn, 14 

column of cord, 9, 12, 64 

medulla oblongnta, 40 

cuiieate funiculus, 44 

fillet, 66, 103, 105 

horn of CTey matter, 8, 10, 32, 52 
lateral ventricle, 122, 124 

nucleus. See Nucleus. 

pyramidal tract, 24, 31, 32, 51, 64 

recess, 47, 48, 49, 188 

sinus, 182, 184 

sulcus, 100 

ventricle, 97, 122 
fiat in races, brain-weight of, 180 
Latticed layer of thalamus, 112 



Lemniscus (ribbon), 53 

Lenhoss^k on basal optic ganglion, 1 16 

Lenticular arteries, 197 

nucleus, loi, 112, 114, 120, 132, 136, 164. 
197 
Lenticulo-optic (lenticulo-thalamic) artericH, 

Lenticulo-stnate arteries, 197 

Leptomeninx (AeirT<(r, thin; /*^i't7f membiiiue), 

181 
Lesions of cerebellum, effects of, 32, 93 

cortex cerebri, effe.ts of, 31, 86, 164 

optic thalamus, effects of, 85 

spinal cord, effects of, 32 
Lesser horizontal sulcus. 75, 77 
Ligament, anterior, of dura mater, 182 

central, of cord, 2, 5 
Ligamentnm denticulatum {denlieuluSt dim. of 

dent, tooth), 3, 188. 189 
Ligula (dim. of lingua, tongue), 49, 50 
Limbic {limJms, surrounding border) lobe, 145, 
149, 154, 155, 159, 160, 161. 165, 166 

fissure, 155, 160 
Limen insulse (threshold of island), 155 
Line of Baillarger, inner and outer, 167 

Vica d'Azyr, 167 
Linen spfend ens (brilliant), 186 
Lingual gyrus, 156 

lobule, 153 
Lingula (dim. of lingua, tongue), 48, 71, 73, 82 
Lissauer's column or tract, 20, 26, 29 
Literature of brain, 199 

cerebellum, 95 

medulla oblongata and pons, 67 

mid-brain, 120 

sninal cord, 34 
Lizard, posterior longitudinal bundle of, 102 
i^oBE or Lobes, amygdalo-uvular, 76 

biventral, 74, 76, 82 

central, of hemispheres, 133, 135, 145, 154, 

177 
of vermiform process, 71. 73. 77 
of cerebellum, 71, 74, 77 
of clivus, 74, 77 

croscentic of cerebellum, 71, 73, 74, 82 
falciform, 155 
frontal, 112, 145, 156, 160, 161, 164, 165, 

177, 180, 195 
of cerebral hemispheres, 137, 145 
inferior semilunar, 74, 77, 82 
limbic, 145, 149* I54, I55» «59. 160, 161, 

165, 166 
occiuital, 112, 119, 145, 151, 153, 163. 164, 

165, 166, 177, 180, 195 
olfactory, 145, 158, 159, 164. 174 
optic, 38 

of birds, 107 
parietal, 112, 145, 149, 153, 177, 180, 195 
of pituitary body, 1 16 
postero-superior of cerebellum, 71, 74, 82 
posterior of cerebellum, 74 
of pyramid, 77 

quadrilateral of cerebellum, 74 
slender, 74, 77 
temporal, 112, 145, 149. i52» 156, iCo, 

163, 164, 165, 177. 180, 195 
temporo-sphenoidal, 152 
of under surface of cerebellum, 75 
of upper surface of cerebellum, 73 
of vermiform process, 77 
Lobule, cuneate, 152, 197 
fusiform, 153, 166 

p « 
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Lobule, lingual, 153 

olfactor}% anterior, 159, 160 
posterior, 159 

oval, 149 

paracentral, 149, 150 

parietal, inferior and superior, 150, 151, 
152, 166 

postcentral, 154, 155, 156 

precentral, 154, 155 

Quadrate, 149, 151, 156 
Lobulns gracilis, anterior and posterior, 75 
Lobus cacurainis, 74, 77, 82 

centralis, 77 

clivi, 73, 74, 77 

ciilminis, 73, 77 

gracilis (slender), 77, 82 
ippocamni, 161 
intundibuli, 116 
lingulce, 77 
lunatus (crescent-shaped) anterior, 73 

posterior, 74 
noduli, 75, 76, 77 
pyramidis, 76, 77 
tuberis, 75, 77 
nvulie, 76, 77 
Locus coeruleus (dairk-blue place), 51, q8 

perforatus posticus, 115 
Long association fibres, 165 

degenerations, 32 
Longitudinal bundle, posterior or dorsal, 58, 65, 
66, 86, 93, 94, 99, 102, 109, 114, 119 
fissure, great, 129, 137 
sinus, inferior, 182 

superior, 152, 182, 184, 191 
Longitudinal strire, lateral or grey. 127, 155, 

mesial, 127, 128, 155, 157,158 
sulcus of midbrain, 104 
Lower stalk of thalamus, 112 
Lumbar enlargement of cord, 3, 5 

region of cord, 10 
Luschku on arachnoidal villi, 191 

on nerves of arachnoid, 189 
Luys, nucleus of, 114, 120 

on outer olfactory root, 160 
Lymphatics of brain and cord, 198 
pituitary body, 116 
Lymph-spaces of dura mater, 184 

nerve-sheaths, 189 
pia-mator, 186 
Lyra (lyre), 130 

Macendie, foramen of, 48, 188 
Malays, brain-weight of, 180 
Mantle, 135, 142, 154 
Marchi on lesions of cerebellum, 32, 93 

tract of Burdach, 32 
Marginal bundle of nerve-tibres, 8, 25 

gyrus, 145. 147, 148, 150, 159 
effects of lesion, 31 
Marrow, spinal, 2 
Marshall on brain -weight, 180 
Measurements of bruin, 176 
Medulla oblongata [mcdnlla, marrow ; oblongtiSf 
greater in length than bi-eadth, oblong), 
areas of, 41, 43, 45 

blood-supply of. 194 

columns of, 40, 41, 104 

external characters of, 38 

fissures of, 40 

form of, 39 

grooves or sulci of, 40, 41 



Medulla oblongata — continued. 
internal structure of, 51, 53 
literature of, 67 
measurements of, 39, 179 
origin of nerve-roots from, 40 
situation of, 38 
structure of, 40, 51 
Medulla spinalis (spinal marrow), 2 
Medullary arteries, 193 

centre of cerebral hemiHpheres, 163 
lamina, external, iii, 114, 134 
internal, 112, 114, 134 
involuted, 174 
striae, 50, 59, 94 

aberrant bundle of, 50 
velum, inferior, 48, 70, 76, 78 

superior, 47, 70, 79, 82, 85, 98^ 
io3j 104 
Membranes of brain and cord, i, 3, 181 
Mendel on origin of facial nerve, 61 

superior cerebellar peduncle, 85 
Meninges {fifiviy^, membrane), 181 
Merkel on cleft in descending comu, 126, 18S 
Mesencephalon (fUaos, middle ; 4yK4ipaKoy, brain), 

96 
Mesial bundle of crusta, 67, 115, 164 
cell-group of anterior horn, 14 
fillet, 67, loi, 103 

longitudinal striae, 127, 128, 155, 157, 15& 
Meynert on brain-weight, 180 
bundle of, 103, 113 
commissure of, 120 
on claustrum, 135 

cortical cell -layers, 167 
nucleus fastigii, 84 
olfactory chiasms, 160 
posterior commissure, 109 
stratum dorsale, 114 

intermedium, loi 
Microscopic structure of cord, 12 

cerebellar laminae, 86 
cerebitd cortex, 166 
Midbrain, 38, 96 

dorsal pait of, 104 
literature of, 120 
transition from pons to, 65 
Middle cell -column, 17 

cerebellar peduncle, 38, 46, 67, 70, 83, 85^ 

93. 94, 164 
horn of latei-al ventricle, 122, 124 
or soft commissure, 38, 96, 97, 11 1, 113 
Midfrontal sulcus, 146, 147 
Midgracile sulcus, 75 
Mid ventral fissure, 77 
Mitral cells, 174, 176 
^lole, posterior longitudinal bundle of, 103 

quadrigeminal bodies of, 105, 1 10 
Molecular layer of cerebellar cortex, 87 
cerebral cortex, 167 
Monakow on anterior brachium, 107 
Monkey, fornix of, 129 
parallel fissure of, 153 
pyramidal tract of, 25, 31 
Sylvian fissure of, 142 
See also Quadrumaka. 
Monro, foramen of, 97, 122, 129 
Monticulus (dim. of mona, mountain) of cere> 

bellum, 71 
Moss- fibres, 91 
Motor cell-column, 14 

nucleus of fifth nerve, 61 
region, effects of removal, 31 
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Mott on cells of darkens column, i6 

section of nerve- roots, 27 
Moase, optic chiasma of, 118 

pyramidal tract of, 25, 31 
Munzer on degeneration in spinal cord, 34 

on tract of Burdach, 32 
Muscles, orbital, innervation of, 99, 119 
Myelin -sheath, development of, in cord, 22 

I^ATES, 105 

l^egro, brain- weight of, 180 

tirst frontal gyrus of, 147 
Nerve or Nerves (vtvpoy, nerve), abducent. 
See Nerve, Sixth. 
of arachnoid membrane, 188 
auditory, 95, 106 

ascending root of, 56 
cochlear root of, 63 
connection with inferior quadrige- 
minalbody, 106 
restiformbody,86 
nuclei, sec Nucleus 
origin of, 55 
cranial, 93, 95 
■of dura mater, 184 
eighth. See Nbrve, Auditory. 
eleventh. See Nerve, Spinal accessory. 
facial origin of, 40, 55, 61, 63 

degeneration in, after cerebellar le- 
sions, 93 
iifth, central tract of, 62 

degeneration in, after cerebellar lesions, 

93 

origin of, 40, 51, 61, 65, 98 

trophic fibres of, 51 
roots of, ascending, 52, 63, 93 

degeneration after section, 53 
crossed, 62 
descending, 65, 100 
raphe, 62 
first See Nerve, Olfactory. 
fourth, 98, 102, 103 

connection with cerebellum, 86 
sixtli, 66 
gloMo-pharyngeal, 40, 54, 55 
hypoglossal, 93, 95 

origin of, 41, 53, 57 
ot Lancisi, 127 

ninth. See Nerve, Glosso-pharynoeal. 
oculomotor. See Nerve, Third. 
olfactory, 159, 175, 
origin of, lix)m medulla oblongata, 40 

spinal coixl, 3, 19 
optic, 93, n8 

connection with anterior quadri- 
geminal bodies, 105 
phrenic, 16 
of pia mater, 187 

(meumo-gastric. See Nerve, Vagus. 
second. :^e Nkrve, Optic. 
«oventh. See Nerve, Facial. 
sixth, connection with cerebellum, 86, 93 
fourth, 66 
third, 63, 66, 99 
origin of, 42 
spinal accessory, 16, 20, 40 
tenth. See Nervl:, Vagus. 
tliird, 93, 95, 98, 99, 102, 103 

connection with cerebellum, 86 

sixth, 63, 66, 99 
roots of, 100 
trigeminal. »S'cc Nerve, Fifth. 



Nerve or nerves — eontinued. 

trochlear. See Nerve, Fourth. 
twelfth. See Nerve, Hypoglossal. 
vagus, 40, 54, 55 
Nerve-cells of cerebellum, 87 
of cord, 10, 13, 14, 34 
of cortex cerebri, 167 
degsineration of, 24 
of medulla oblongata, 53, 56, 58 
of optic lobes, icS 
Nerve-fibres of cerebral hemispheres, 163 
of cord, course of, 22 

degeneration of, 24, 27 
size of, 12 

traced through bulb and pons, 63 
Nerve-roots, spinal, 3, 11, 20, 94 
anterior, 19, 32, 43, 93 
ganglia of, 3 
posterior, 20, 29 

collateral tibres of, 21 
degeneration following section of, 27 
relation ro spines of vertebrae, 3 
See also Nerve. 
Neurilemma {vevpoy, nerve ; \4fifiaf peel or skin) 

of cord, 186 
Neuroglia {yevpov ; y\lct, glue), 12, 62, 87, 92, 

96. 98, 106, 159, 167, 174 
Nidus avis (bird's nest), 76 
Ninth nerve. See Nerve, Glosso-pharyngkal 
Nodule, 74, 75 

North American Indians, brain- weight of, i8o 
Notch, cerebellar, anterior, 70 

posterior, 70 
Nucleus (kernel) or Nuclei, ambiguus, 55 
amygdalre, 124, 131, 135, 160, 169 
of aquedu't, 65 
auditory, 104, 106 
accessory, 55, 60 
inner or dorsal, 56, 62 
outer or superior, 56 
ventral, 56, 63 
caudatus (tailed), 124, 131, 134, 135, 136, 

197 
centralis, 58 
cervical, of cord, 16 
of corpus albicans, 1 1 5 
of Deiters, 56, 62 
. dentatus, 82, 83, 84, 85 
dorsal, of cord, 16 
of Edinger and Westphal, 99 
emboliformis, 83 
facial, 61 

connection with oculomotor, 103 
fastigii (roof), 83, 84 
of filth nerve, motor, 61 

sensory, lower, 62 
upper, 61 
of fourth nerve, 98, 102 
of funiculus cuneatus, 53, 86 
external or accessory, 53 
of funiculus gracilis, 53, 86 

teres, 54, 65 
globosus (spherical), 83 
fflosso-pharyngeal, 55 
hypoglossal, 53 
lateral, of cord, 17 

of medulla oblongata, 53 
of thalamus, 112 
lateralis, 52 
lenticular, 101, 112, 114, 120, 132, 136, 

164, 197 
of Luys, 114, 120 
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NuoLBUS or Nuclei — coniintied. 

oculomotor, 98, 102, 109, 114, "7* "8 

central, 99 

connection with facial, 103 

dorsal, 99 

ventral, 99 
olivary, 56 

accessory, 57 

connections of, 56, 86 

superior, 47, 60 
of optic thalamus, 112, 113, 114, 129 
pontis, 60, 86, 93, 1 01 
pyramidal, 57 

of quadri|(eminal bodies, 105 
red, 103, 114 
of roof, 84 
sacral, ol cord, 16 
of sixth nerve, 63 

atrophy of, 100 
spinal accessory, 20, 55 
of superficial arched fibres, 59 
tegmeutal, 93, 94, 103 
of third nerve. See Nucleus, Ooxtlo- 

MOTOR. 

upper, of fillet, 104 

▼ag^ 55 

accessory, ^s 
of white matter of cerebellum, 83 

Obex (bolt), 50 
Occipital gyri, 152 
index, 151 

lobe, 112, 119, 145, 151. 153, 163, 164, 
165, 166, 177, 180, 19s 
effect of removal, 32 
operculum, 144 

pole of hemisphere, 137, 152, 178 
region of cortex cerebri, effect of removal, 

no 
sinus, 183 

sulcu-s, anterior, 144, 152 
lateral, 151, 152 
transverse, 150, 152 
Occipito-temporal annectent gyrus, 152 
region of cortex. 136 
Ocular muscles, innervation of, 99, 119 
Oculomotor nucleus. See Nucleus. 

sulcus, 100 
Olfactory bulb, 145, 159, 174, 195 
bundle of coruu Ammonis, 158 
cells, 176 

chiasma (x«^C»> mark with letter X), 160 
glomeruli (dim, of gloinxis, clue of thread), 

175. 176 
lobe, 145, 158, 159, 164, 174 
lobule, anterior, 159, 160 

posterior, 159 
nerves, 159, 175 
nerve-fibres, layer of, 175, 176 
root, inner or mesial. 128, 156, 158. 159, 160 
outer or lateral, 156, 159, 160 
middle or grey, 159, 160 
upper or dorsal, 160 
sulcus. 149 

tract, 145, 156, 158, 159, 160, 164, 174 
Olivary body, 41, 45. 85 
nucleus. Sec Nucleus. 
peduncle, 56 
Olive, inferior, 41. 45, 86, 93, 94, 118 

connection with cerebral cortex, 
86 
superior, 47, 60 



Operculum (cover or lid) of Burdach, 141 
frontal, 142 
frou to-parietal, 142 
of hypophysis, 182 
occipitaJ, 144 
orbital, 142 
temporal, 142 
Optic looes, 38 

of bin 8 107 
chiasma, 96, 117, 198 
commiKsure, 117 
ganglion, 109 

basal, 116, 120 
optic nerve, 93, 1 18, iCS 
radiations, 112 
recess, 97 

thalamus, 93, 96, 97, no, 122, 136, 163, 
164, 166, 195 197 
effect of lesion, 85 
inferior peduncle of, 164 
tract, 96, 105, 107, 110, III, 112, 114, 117, 
164 
connection with cerebellum, 120 
Orbital gyri, 149 

limbs of Sylvian fissure, 142 
muscles, innervation of, 99, 1 19 
sulcus, 149 

surface of cerebral hemisphere, 145, 148, 
149* 195 
Origin of nerves from medulla oblongata, 40 

spinal nerves, 3, 19 
Osmatic {dandofxeuf smell) mammals, 158, 159, 

160, 161 
Outlying cells of cord, 17 
Oval lobule, 149 

Pacchionian glands, 190 

granulations, 184 
Pachymeninx (»axw», thick ; fiiiyty^, membrane)^ 

181 
Paracentral fissure, 145 

lobule, 149, 150 
Parallel fissure, 153 
Paramesial sulcus, 146, 147, 161 
Parietal convolutions, 151 

ascending, 143, 148, 150, 
151, 163 
foramen, 115 

lobe. 112, 145, 149, 155, 177, 180, 19s 
lobules, 150, 151, 152, 166 
Parieto-occipital annectent gyrus, 151, 152 

fissure, 124, 143, 144 
Parkes on brain of negro, 161 
Paroccipital fissure, 150 

Pai-s ascendens inferior s. postceutralis inferior 
of intraparietal sulcus, 150 
superior of intraparietal sulcus, 
150 
basilaris of third frontal gvrus, 147, 148 
fronto-])nrictaIis of operculum, 142 
horizon talis s. posterior of iutra parietal 

sulcus, 150, 152 
intermedia of facial nerve, origin of, 55 
occipitalis of intraparietal sulcus, 150 
olfactoria of olfactory bundle, 158, 164 
orbitalis of operculum, 142 

of third frontal gyrus, 147 
temporalis of olfactory bundle, 158, 164 
triangularis of operculum, 142 

third frontal gyrus, 147 
Partitions of dura mater, 182 
Paulier on gi-ey cortex, 177 
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Pencock on brain- weight, 178 
Peduncle {peduneuluSf foot-htalk of leaf) or 
peduncles, of cerebellum, 38, 46, 84 
interior, 69, 83, 86, 93, 95, 118 
middle, 38, 46, 67, 70, 83, 85, 93, 94, 164 
superior, 67, 69, 82, 83, 84, 93. 94, 
100, 103, 164, 195 
of cerebrum, 96, 100, 135 
of corpus albicans, 115 
of corpus callosum, 128, 155, 158, 159 
olivary, 56 

of pineal body, 113, 114, 117 
of thalamus, inferior, 164 
Poduhcular tnurt, 65 
Pedniioulus conarii, 114 

flocculi. 76, 82 
Perforated space or lamina, anterior, 112, 131, 
I35>I4I,I5S,I58, 
159, 165, 197 
pobttirior, 96, 98, 

"5, 195 
Perineural sheatlis, 188 
Peripheral venules, 193 
Perivascular sheath, 186, 187 
Perpendicular fasciculus, 165 

fissure, external. 144 
Pes (foot) accessorius, 127 
hippocampi, 124 
peilunculi, 100 
Petrosal sinua, superior. 182 
Phrenic nerve, origin of, 16 
Pia mater {pioj translation of Arabic word, 
meaning properly thin ; viaUr^ see Dum 
mater), I, 3, loo, 114, 122, 137, 181, 
184 
PillaM of fornix, anterior, 97, 113, 116, 129, 

131, 158 
posterior, 124, 129, 130, 157, 
158 
Pineal {pinea, pine-cone) body or gland, 96, 97, 
104, 114 
peduncles of, 113, 114, 117 
eye, 115 
recess, 97 
stria, 98, 114, 129 
Pituitary body, 96, 97» "6 
Plexuses, choroid, ot fourth ventricle, 50, 98, 
185. 186, 195 
of lateral ventricles, 122, 

124, 155, 185, 198 
sand of, 114 

of third ventricle, 98, 185, 
198 
white, of cerebral cortex, 169 
Pnennio-gastric nerve. See Nerve, Vagus. 

nucleus. See Nucleus, Vagus. 
Pole of hemisphere, 137, 147, 152, 178 
of island, 155 
of temporal lobe, 153 
Polymorphous cells, layer of, 168 
Pons (bridge) Varolii, 38, 46, 100, loi, 118, 179 
blood-supply of, 194 
dimensions of, 40 
external characters of, 38, 

46 

internal structure of, 60 
literature of, 67 
nuclei of, 60, 86, 93 
stnicture of, 47 
transition to mid-brain 
from, 65 
Ponticulus (dim. of pons), 46 



Postcentral gyrus, 150 

lobule, 154, 155, 156 

sulcus of cerebellum, 71, 73, 79, 82 
of cerebrum, 143, 150 
Postclival fissure, 71, 73, 79, 82 
Posterior area of medulla oblongata, 41, 43 

calcarine fissure, 144 

central gyrus, 150 

columns of cord, white, 9, 26. 27, 29, 32, 

vesicular, 16 
of medulla oblongata, 41, 104 
commissure of cerebrum, 38, 98, 104, 109, 
114, 117, 119 
of cord, 7, 18 
cuneo-lingual annccteut g}'rus, 144 
descending tract, 29 
horn or cornu of cord, 8, 10, 52, 53, 104 

of lateral ventricle, 122, 124 
intermedinte septum of cord, 7 
limb of Sylvian fissure, 141, 142 
lobe of pituitary body, 116 
longitudinal bundle, 58, 65, 66, 86, 93, 94* 

95,99. 102, 109, 114, 119 
olfactory lobule, 159 
orbital ^rus, 149 

pillars of fornix, 124, 129, 130, 157, 15I 
segment of internal capeule, 136 
septum of cord, 7, 188 
spinal artery, 192 
tubercle of optic thalamus, no 
Postero-lateral column of cord, 7, 28, 44 
Postero-mesial column of cord, 7, 10, 28, 4^ 
Postgracile sulcus, 75 
Postnodular fissure, 75, 79 
Postparietal gvrus, 151, 152, 153 
Postpyramidal fissure, 75, 79 
Precentral gyiTis, 147, 148 
lobule, 154, 155 
sulcus of cerebellum, 71, 73, 79 

of cerebrum, 143, 145, 146, 14S, 

transverse, 143, 146, 155 
Predival fissure, 71, 73, 79, 82 
Precuneat^ulci, 151 
Precuneus, 151 

Prefrontal region of cortex, 136, 163 
Prcgracile sulcus, 75 
Prelimbic fissure, 145 
Prepyramidal fissure, 75. 79 
Pre-Rolandic sulcus, 145 
Primates, third frontal gyrus of, 143 
Process, intermediate, 8 

vermiform- 6a 7i. 71. 7a. 77. 78 
effects of removal, 9^ 
Processes of dura mater, 182 
Processus reticularis, 8 
Projection fibres, 163, 164, 169, 172 
Prosencephalon (wpcis, before ; c7K<^aXoy, brain), 

122 
Psychomotor {^vx^it mind ; Tnotio, motion) 

centres, 163, 172 
Pulvinar (cushion), no, 117, 119 
Purkinje, corpuscles or cells of, 87, 88, 91, 93 

on nerves of pia mater, 187 
Putamen (husk), 134, 197 
Pyramid of worm, 74, 76, 79 
Pyramids, anterior, 43, 45 
decus<)ation of, 46 
large and small, layers of, 168 
posterior, 44 
I Pyramidal bundles, 67, 93 
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Pyramidal nuclei, 57 

tract, 93. 100, loi, 163, 164, 172 

anterior or direct, 24, 31, 32, 45 
of isthmus, 65 

lateral or crossed, 24, 31, 32, 51, 64 
section of, 31 

Qu AD i: ATE lobule, 149, 151, 156 
Quadrigeiiiinal bodies, 38, 96, 104, 109, no, 

117, 119, 164, 195 
Quadrilateral lobe of cerebellum, 74 
Quadrumana, anterior occipital sulcus of, 152 

calcarine fissure of, 144 

intraparietal sulcus of, 150 

occipitiil lobe of, 151 

parieto-occipital fisbure of, 143 

third frontal gyrus of, 148 
See also Monkby. 

Rabbit, pyramidal tract of, 25 

|{acial variations in gyri and tissures, 161 

Kandwiudung (German, bordering convolution), 

159 
Raphe (^o^^, seam) of bulb and pons, 59, 60 

of corpus callosum, 127 

of midbrain, 100 
K;iphe-ro(jt of fifth nen'e, 62 
Kat, pyramidal tract of, 25 
ivecess, lateral, 47, 48, 49, 188 

optic, 97 

pineal, 97 

supntpineal, 97 
Recti muscles of eye, innervation of, 99 
lied nucleus, 103, 114 
Reid, J., on brain- weight, 178 
lieid, R. W., on relation between vertebral 

siiines and nerve-origins, 3 
^ii, island of, 133, 141, 145, 154, 164 
Relative weight of encephalon to body, 178 
Iteptiles, pineal body of, 115 

posterior longitudinal bundle of, 103 

segmentation of spinal cord of, 16 
Restiform (restiSf rope) body, 44, 69, 85, 86 
Keticular formation, 51, 52, 58, 60, 65, 100, 

loi, 102, 103, 114, 164 
lieticuluted white substance, 167 
Retina, 107, 118, 119 
Retinal fibies, 110 
Retzius, on cisterns arachuoidalcs, iSS 

on septum posticum, 188 
Khinencephalon {^Is, pwos, nose ; iyKi<f>a\oy, 

brain), 160, 161 
Ridge, connecting, of pyramid, 76 
Rivi (streams) and rivuU, 18S 
Rolandic nngie, 143 

gynxs, 143 

1-egiou of cortex, 136 
Rolando, fissure of, 143, 150, 154, 155 

funiculus of, 44, 52 

substantia gelatinosa of, 8, 10, 13. 44 
cells in, 17 

tubercle of, 44, 52, 62 
Roller on auditory nerve-roots, 56 
Roof, ganglion of, 108 
Roots, of auditory nerve, 56, 63 

of facial nerve, 63 

of filth nerve. See Nerve. 

olfactory, inner or mesial, 128, 156, 158, 
159, 160 
middle, 160 
outer or lateral, 156, 139, 160 { 



Roots — continued. 

olfactory, upper or dorsal, 160 

of optic* tract, 117 

of spinal nerves. See Nerve-koots. 

of third nerve, 100 
Rostral sulci, 149 

Rostrum (beak), of corpus callosum, 128 
Rust-coloured layer of cerebellar cortex, 87 



Sachs on medullary centre of occipital lobe, 166 
Sacral nucleus, 16 
Sacro-coccygeal region of cord, 10 
Sacro-lumbar nerves, effect of section of posterior 

roots, 27 
Sagittal sulcus of midbrain, 104 
Sala on fascia dentata, 173 
Sandwich islanders, brain-wei^-ht of, 180 
Schwalbe on falciform lobe, 155 
on tsenia semicircularis, 131 
Sclavonic races, brain weight of, 180 
Sclerosis {<rK\rip6sf hard), 24 
Second nerve. See Nerve, Optic. 
Secondary degeneration of nerve-fibres, 24 
Section, effects of, of fillet, 53 

of nerve-roots, dorsal and cer- 
vical 8pinal.28 
sacro - lumbar 

spinal, 27 
sensory of fifth 
nerve, 53 
of pyramidal tract, 31 
of spinal cord, 32 
Segment of spinal cord, 3, 16 
Semicircnlai* fibres, 85 
Semilunar lobe, inferior, 74, 77, 82 
Sensory nuclei. See Nucleus of Fifth Nerve. 
root of fifth nerve, 53 
tract, direct. 163 
Septa of cord, 7, 9, 12 
Septum lucidum (clear partition), 122, 128, 129, 

155. 159 

posterior intermediate of cord, 7 

posticum of cord, 7, 188 
Seventh nerve. See Nerve, Faoiau 

nucleus of. Se^ Nucleus, Faciau 
Sexual differences in brain-weight, 178, 179, i So 

variations in gyri and sulci, 161 
Sheath, perineural, 188 

perivascular, 186, 187 
Sherrington on degeneration after cortical lesions, 

32 
on outlying cells of cord, 1 7 
Short association fibres, 165 

degenerations, 32 
Siliqua (capsule) olivse, 45 
Sims on brain- weight, 178 
Singer on degenerations in spinal cord, 34 

on section of nerve-roots, 27 

on tracts of Burdach, 32 
Sinus (hollow) lateral, 182, 184 

longitudinal, inferior, 182 

superior, 152, 182, 184. 191 

occipital, 183 

peticsal, superior. 183 

straight, 182, 184 
Sinuses of dura mater, 182 
Sixth nerve. See Nerve. 

nucleus of, 63 
Size of body, influence of, on convolutions, 162 
Slender lobe, 74, 77 
Smooth brains, 162 
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Soft commissure, 97 
Solitary bundle, 63 

cells, 17 
Solly on fibres of anterior column, 65 
Space, epidural, 182 

perforated, anterior, 112, 131, 135, 141, 
15s, 158, 159, 165, 197 
posterior, q6, 98, 115, 195 

subarachnoid 3, 186, 187, 198 

subdural, 3, 181, 184 
Special senses, centres for, 163 
Speech-centre, 147 
Spencer on pineal eye, 115 
Sphincter pupillae, innervation of, 99 
Spinal fuscessory nerve, 16, 20, 40 

nucleus, 20, 55 
Spinal arteries, 191, 192 
Spinal bulb. Se^ Medui.iji oblongata. 
Spinul cord or marrow, i, 2 

blood-supply of, 191 

cell-columns of. i>te Cell- columns. 

central canal of, 9, 10, 19 

central lig.iment of, 2, 5 

columns of, white. .SVc Columns. 

commissures of, I, 6, 7, 10, 18, 34 

conducting tracts of, 22 

connective tissue of, 9 

course of nerve-fibres in, 22 

degenerations in, 27 

dimensions of, 2, 3 

distribution of nerve-cells of, 14 

enlargements of, 3, 5 

features of different regions of, 10 

fibres of, traced through bulb and pons, 63 

fissures or furrows of, 6, 7 

form of, 3 

grey mutter of, 7, 13 

See also Guey Mat i eh. 

internal structure of, 7 

lesions of, 32 

lymphatics of, 198 

membranes of, i, 3, 181 

microbcopic structure of, 12 

neurilemma of, 186 

neuroglia of, 12 

origin of nerves from, 3, 11 

proportions of grey and white matter in. 7, 10 

relation of to vcrtcbr®, 2 

segments of, 3, 16 

septa of, 7, 9, 12, 188 

veins of, 193 

weight of, 180 

white matter of, 9, 12 
Spinal nerves, 3, n, 19, 94 
Spitzka on mesial fillet, loi 
Splenium ((rwX-nvlov, pad), 128 
Stalk of thalamus, anterior, 112 

lower, 112 
Stammtheil (Gennan, stem-part), 154 
Starr on oculomotor nucleus, 99 
Stature, influence of, on brain-weight, 179 
Stem of hemisphere, 154 
Stieda on optic lobci of birds, 107 
Stilling on decussating fibres of cerebellum, 84 

on optic tract, 118 

on restiform body, 85 
Straight sinus, 182, 184 

Stratum albo-cinereum (white-grey layer), infe- 
rius, 107 
sui>erius, 107 

cinereum, 107 

dorsale, 114 



Stratum — continued. 

^nulosum, 174 

intermedium, loi 

laciniosum (jagged), 173 

lenmisci, 107 

opticum, 107 

radiatum, 173 

zonule, 98, 107, I I 
Stria (lurrow, .streak) all»a tuberis, 116 

medullaris, of mid-brain, 98 

pinealis, 98, 114, 129 

terminalis, no, 122 
StrijB, longitudinal, lateral or grev, 127, 155, 

157, 158 
mesial, 127, 128, 155, 157 
158 
meduUares seu acubticte, 50, 59, 94 
Subarachnoid fluid, 187 



space, 3, 186, 187, 198 
)calcai * 



Subealcarine gyrus, 153 
Subdural space, 3, 181, 184 
Subiculum (support) cornu Amnionis, 156 
Substantia fenuginea (colour " of iron-rust), 
5i»6s 
gelatinosa of Rolando, 8, 10, 13, 44, 62 
cells of, 1 7 
centralis, 18 
innominata, 112, 135 
interansalis (between the loops), 112, 114 
nigra (black), 114 
reticularis alba, 156 
spongiosa, 13 
I Subthalamic tegmental region, 112, 113, IC2, 
136, 164 
Sulcus (furrow) or Sulci {see FisaUEEs), causa- 
tion of, 162 
of cerebellum, 71, 75, 77 

arcuate, an tenor, middle and posterior, 

, 75.77, 

horizontal, great, 71, 75, 79, 82 

lower or lesser, 75, 77 
midgracile, 75 
postcentral, 71, 73, 79, 82 
postgracile, 75 
postnodular, 75, 79 
posti)yramidal, 75, 79 
prec^ntral, 71, 73, 79 
pregracile, 75 
prepyraniidal, 75, 79 
valleculfip, 75, 76 
of cerebral hemispheres, 137, 145, 149, 151, 

'53, 154, 156 
callosal, 127, 156 
central, 143 
centralis in.sulne, 154 
diagonalis, 146, 148 
extremus, 144 
fimbrio-dentate, 157 
frontalis inferior, 146, 148 

medins, 146, 147, 161 

mesialis, 149 

(of Cunningliam), 146, 147 

superior, 146, 148 
fronto-marginalis, 146 

lateralis, 146, 149 
fron to-orbital is, 149 
H-sliaped, 149 
inferior transverse, 143 
intmparietal, 149, 155 
limitans insulte, 154 
marginalis, 149 
occipitalis anterior, 144, 150, 152 
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Sulcus or BvLCi—ctmtimied, 

of cerebral hemispheres — continued, 
occipitalis lateralis, 151, 152 

transversus, 150 
olfantory, 149 
orbitales sagittales, 149 
orbitalis, 149 

transversus, 149 
paramesial, 146, 147, 161 
postceutralis, 143, 150 
postcentralis insulje, 155 
postcentralis superior, 1 50 
lK)stlimbic, 155 
precentralis, 143, 145, 155 
inferior, 146, 148 
insulte, 155 
mcsialis, 145 
superior, 146 

trans versus, 143, 146, 155 
precuneati, 151 
i>i-e-Kolandic, 145 
nidiatus, i46 

rectus (straij^ht) Quadrumanorum, 148 
retrocentralis transversus, 150 
rostral, 149 
supraorbital, 149 
temporal, 153 
ti-ansversus anterior, 146 
inferior, 143 
occipitalis, 150 
orbitalis, 149 

precentralis, 143, 146, 153 
retro-centralib, 150 
triradiate, 149 
of niid'brain, lateralis, 100 

loncitudinalis, 104 
ocnlomotorii, 100 
sagittalis, 104 
transversus, 104 
of spinal cord, intermediate, 7, 24 
Sunken surface of cortex cerebri, 137, 177 
Superficial arched iibres, 44, 4^, 58, 59 
«Superior commissure of cerebeliuni, 84 
fovea, 50 
medullary velum, 47, 70, 73, 79, 82, 85, 

98, 103, 104 
olive, 47, 60 
petrosal sinus, 183 
worm, 69 
Snpracallosal gyrus, 155, 15S 
Supramarginal gyrus, 151, 153 
Snpraorbital sulcus, 149 
Suprapineal recess, 97 
^Surfaces of cerebellum, 71, 74 

cerebral hemispheres, 137, 197 
orbital, 145, 147, 148, 149, 195 
Sylvian angle, 142 
aqueduct, 96 

fissure, 141, 143, 146, 147, 148, 150 
fossa, 142 



Table of parts of cerebellar worm and hemi- 
spheres, 78 
Trenia {raiyia, band) of medulla oblongata, 49 

fimbriae, 158 

fomicis, 98, 110, 114, 129 

hippocampi, 130 

pontis, 115 

semicircularis, 122, 124, 120, 131 
I'leniffi tectffi (cencealed), 127 
Tapetum (carpet), 124, 129 



Tartuferi on quadrigeminal bodies, 106 
Tegmental nucleus, 93, 94, 103 
Tegmentum (covering), 98, 100, loa, 112, 114, 
IIS, 163, 164 

subthalamic, 112, 113, 122, 164 
Tela choroidea (choroid web) inferior, 185, 186. 
188 

superior, 185 
I Temporal division of cerebral hemisi>here, 137 

gyri, 151, 152, 153, 155 

lobe, 112, 145, 149, 152, 156, 160, 163, 
164, 165, 177, 180, 195 

operculum, 142 

sulci, 153 
Temporo-occipital bundle, 165 
Temporo-sphenoidal lobe, 1 52 
Tent of dura mater, 182 

fourth ventricle, 78 
Tenth nerve. See Neuve, Vagus. 
Tentorium (tent) cere belli, 182 

of hvpophysis, 182 
Terminal arteries, 193 

filament of cord, 5, 189 
Tertiary degeneration of iierve-fibi-es, 24 
Testes, 105 

Testut on tienia semicircularis, 131 
Teutonic races, brain- weight of, 180 
Thalamencephalon {thalamus^ bod ; fyic^^Xov, 

brain), 90 
Thalamus, optic. See Optio Thalamus. 
Thcca (sheath), 3, 182 
Thickness of cerebral cortex, 1 77 
Third nerve. See Nrrve. 
Tliird ventricle, 96, 97 
Threshold of island, 155 
Tiedemann on brain- weight, 178 
Tomentum (flock of wool, hair, &c.) cerebri, 1S4 
Tonsil of cerebellum, 74, 76 
Tooth on origin of facial nerve, 61 
lYabs (beam) cerebri, 127 
Tract or tracts, antero-lateral ascending, 24, 25, 
32, 34, 65, 85, 103, 104 

of antero-lateral column, 24 

antero-lateral descending, 24, 25, 32, 65, 
85,86 

bulbar ascending cerebellar, 86 

of Burdach, 26, 28, 32, 44 

central, of fifth nerve, 62 
of tegmentum, 60 
j comma, 26, 29, 32 

conducting, of cord, 22 

crossed or lateral pyramidal, 24, 31, 32, 

direct pyramidal, 24, 31, 32. 45 
sensory, 163 

cerebellar, 24, 25,32, 34, 44, 6$, 85, 86 
dorso-lateral ascending, 24, 25, 32, 34, 44, 

65, 85, 86 
of fillet, 103 

of GoU, 26, 28, 32, 34, 43 
intermedio-lateral, 8 
of Lisvsauer, 20, 26, 29 
olfactory, 145, is6, 159, 160, 164, 174. 
optic, 96, 105, 107, no, III, 114, 117, 164 

connection with cerebellum, 120 
peduncular, 65 
posterior descending, 29 
of posterior white columns, 26 
pyramidal, 24, 31, 32, 45, 93, lOI, 163, 
164, 172 
of isthmus, 6^ 
Tractus transversus pedunculi, 11 S 
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Transition from pons to mid-brain, 65 

Transitional tegmental region, 114 

Transverse fibres ofcerebrtu hemisphere, 163, 164 

fissure, 124 

gyri. Su Gyrus. 

salens, inferior, 143 

of mid- brain, 104 
occipital, 150, 152 
preceutral, 143, 146, 155 

temporal gyri, 153 
Trapezinm, 47, 104 
Trapezoidal body, 73, 78, 79, 82 
Trigeminal nei-ve. See Nerve, Fiftu. 
Trigonum (triangle) acustici, 50 

habenulee, 1 11, 113, 114 

hypoglossi, 50 

interpedunculare, 100 

olfactorium, 159, 160 

vagi, 50 

veniriculi, 127 
Triradiate sulcus, 149 
Trochlear nerve. See Nerve, Fourth. 
Trophic fibres of fifth nerve, origin of, 51 
Tuber (swelling) annulare, 39 

cinereum, 96, 98, iii, 116 

posticum, 74, 77, 79 

volvulffi 8. posticum, 74, 77, 79 
Tubercle, acoustic, 50 

cuneate, 44 

of optic thalamus, anterior, no 
posterior, no 

of Rolando, 44, 52, 62 
Tuberculum laterale s. acusticum, 50 
TUrck, column of, 24 

Turner, W. A. on origin of facial nerve, 61 
Turner, Sir W. on rhinencephalou, 161 
Twelfth nerve. See Nerve, Hypoglossal. 



Uncinate gyrus, 156, 172 

fasciculus, 165 
Uncus (hook), 156, 158 

Uvula (from resemblance to uvula of soft palate), 
74, 7^^* 79 



Vagal nucleus, accessory, 55 

Vagus (wandering) nerve. See N er'VK. 

VaUecula («Jim. of vallis, valley}, 70 

sul3i of, 75, 76 

Sylvii, 137, 141, 158, 159 
Valve of Vieussens, 47, 70, 195 
Variations in gyri and hulci, 161 
Vein, choroid, 185 

of corpus striatum, 122, 185 

of Galen, 185 
Veins of dura mater, 184 

of spinal cord, 193 
Velum (sail or curtain) interpositum, 98, 114, 
122, 129, 185, 198 

medullary, inferior, 48, 70, 76, 78 



Velum— C(m^ini^. 

medullary, superior, 47, 70, 73, 79, 82, 85, 
98, 103, 104 
Vena TOJigna Galeni, 186 

Ventricles of brain, 38, 47, 96, 97, 122, 188, 189 
of cerebral hemispheres, 122 
fourtli, 47, 73 
floor of, 50 
tent of, 78 
lateral, 97, 122 
of septum, 129 
third, 96, 97 
Ventre- lateral cell group of anterior horn, 14 
tract, ascending, 24, 25, 32, 34, 65, 85, 103 
104 
descending, 24 
Venules, central, 193 

peripheral, 193 
Vermiform {vermis, worm) process. See Worm. 
Vicq-d*Azyr, bundle of, 113, 115, 129, 166 

line of, 167 
Vieussens, valve of, 47, 70, 195 
Villi {villus^ tuft of hair), choroidal, 186 

arachnoidal, 184, 190 
Visual area of cortex cerebri, 1 10 

centres, connection with cord and bulb, 119 
oculomotor nuclei, 

interconnection of, 1 19 
Voelckers, on oculomotor nucleus, 99 
Volkmann, on nerves of arachnoid, 189 



Wagner on grey cortex, 176 
Weight of brain, 178 
spinal cord. 180 
Weisbach on orbital sulcus, 149 

weight of brain, 178 
Wernicke on nucleus caudatns, 132 
Westphal and Edinger, nucleus of, g-) 
White columns of cord. See Colum ns. 
commissure of cord, 6, 10 
matter of cerebral hemispheres, structure 
of, 163 
cord, 9 

microscopic structure of, 12 
proportion of to grey, 7, 10 
plexuses, 169 

substance of cerebellum, 71, 78, 87, 91 
commissural fibres in, 84 
nuclei in, 83 
Worm, 69, 71, 73, 74, 77, 78 
effects of extirpation, 94 



Zona incerta, 1 14 

Zuckerkandl on bordering gyri, 159 
olfactory bundle, 158 
gyrus geuicnli, 158 
supracallosus, 158 
subcallosuH, 159 



END OF PART I. 
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SURGERY, Including 100 Typical vivA voce Questions on Surface 
Marking, &c Crown 8vo, 3/. 6d, 

DISSECTION GUIDES, Aiming at Extending and FaciUtating such 
Practical Work in Anatomy as will be specially useful in connection with an 
ordinary Hospital Curriculum. 8vo, ioj. 6d^ 



D\CK\HSOH.— WORKS by W. HOWSHIP DICKINSON, M.D. 

Cantab., F.R.C.P., Physician to, and Lecturer on Medicine at, St. Geon^s Hospital; 
Consulting P^sician to the /fos/itai/or Sich Childtm, 

ON RENAL AND URINARY AFFECTIONS. Complete m Three 
Parts, 8vo, with 12 Plates and 122 Woodcuts. Price £3 4s, 6d, cloth. 

*«* The Parts can also be had separately, each complete in itself, as follows :— 
Part 1,^-Diabetes, price ios» 6d, sewed, 12/. cloth. 
„ 11,^- Albuminuria, price £i sewed, £i is, doth. 
„ ILL — Miscellaneous Affections of the Kidneys and Urine, price £l lor, 
sewed, £1 lis. (hL doth, 

THE TONGUE AS AN INDICATION OF DISEASE; being the 
Lumleian Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Physicians in March, 1888. 
8vo, price *js, 6d. 

THE HARVEIAN ORATION ON HARVEY IN ANCIENT 

AND MODERN MEDICINE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

OCCASIONAL PAPERS ON MEDICAL SUBJECTS, 1855-1896. 

8vo, 12S, 
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DUANE. THE STUDENTS DICTIONARY OF MEDICINE 
AND THE ALLIED SCIENCES. Comprising the Pronunciation, 
Derivation, and Full Explanation of Medical Terms, together with much 
Collateral Descriptive Matter, numerous Tables, &c By ALEXANDER 
DUANE, M.D., Assistant-Surgeon to the New York Ophthalmic and Aural 
Institute, Reviser of Medical Terms for "Webster's International Dictionary." 
8vo, 21S» 



EH\CH8EN.—IV0R/CS by Sir JOHN ERIC ERICHSEN, Bart., 

F.R.S., LL.D. (Bdin,\ Hon. M, CA, a$id F.R,C,S. {IrtUndU Sutgtm Exfruordinary to 
H,M, the Queen; President of Untversity CoUege^ London; Fellow and Ex-President of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England; Emeritus Professor <if Surgery in University 
College ; Consulting-Surgeon to University College Hospital^ and to many other Medical 
Charities^ 

THE SCIENCE AND ART OF SURGERY ; A TREATISE 
ON SURGICAL INJURIES, DISEASES, AND OPERATIONS. 
Tenth Edition. Revised by the late MARCUS BECK, M.S. & M.B. 
(Lond.)» F.R.C.S., Surgeon to University College Hospital, and Professor of 
Surgery in University College, London ; and by RAYMOND JOHNSON, 
M.B. & B.S. (Lond.), F.R.CS., Assistant Surgeon to University CoU^^e 
Hospital, &c. Illustrated by nearly i,ooo Engravings on Wood, 2 Vols, 
royal 8vo, 4&r. 



FRANKLAND. MICRO-ORGANISMS IN WATER, THEIR 
SIGNIFICANCE, IDENTIFICATION, AND REMOVAL. 

Together with an Account of the Bacteriological Methods Involved in their 
Investigation. Specially Designed for the Use of those connected with the 
Sanitary Aspects of Water Supply. By Professor PERCY FRANKLAND, 
Ph.D., RSc (Lond.), F.R.S., Fellow of the Chemical Society; and 
Mrs. PERCY FRANKLAND, Joint Author of «* Studies on Some New 
Micro- Organisms Obtained from Air." With 2 Plates and numerous Diagrams. 
8vo. i6j. nd. 



GAIRDNER and COATS. ON THE DISEASES CLASSIFIED 

by the REGISTRAR-GENERAL as TABES MESENTERICA. LEC- 
TURES TO PRACTITIONERS. By W. T. GAIRDNER, M.D., LL.D. 
On the PATHOLOGY of PHTHISIS PULMONALIS, By JOSEPH 
COATS, M.D. With 28 Illustrations. 8vo, price 12/. dd. 
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GARROD.— H^^A^S by Sir ALFRED BARING GARROD, UJX, 

FJLS^ &»a; PJ^mcian ExirmonHnmiy to H,M. ike Qmm; Cottntkhtg P^mcimn U 
JCin^s CclUg* fTospiUUj late Vict-Prtddent t/tki ReyatCvUn* tfPkysidm$u, 

A TREATISE ON GOUT AND RHEUMATIC GOUT 
(RHEUMATOID ARTHRITIS). Third Edition, thoroughly revised 
and enlarged; with 6 Plates, comprising 21 IFlgures (14 Coloured), and 27 
ntostrations engraved on Wood. 8vo, price 21J. 

THE ESSENTIALS OF MATERIA MEDICA AND THERA- 
PEUTICS. The Thirteenth Edition, revised and edited, under the super- 
vision of the Author, by NESTOR TIRARD, M.D. Lond., F.R.CP., 
Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics in King's College, London, &c. 
Crown Svo, price I2x. 6</. 



GRAY. ANATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE AND SURGICAL. By 
HENRY GRAY, F.R.S., late Lecturer on Anatomy at St George's 
Hospital. The Thirteenth Edition, re-edited by T. PICKERING PICK, 
Surgeon to St. George's Hospital ; Member of the Court of Examiners, Royal 
College of Surgeons of England. With 636 laige Woodcut Illustrations, a 
large proportion of which are Coloured, the Arteries bdng coloured red, the 
Veins blue, and the Nerves yellow. The attachments of the muscles to the 
bones, in the section on Osteology, are also shown in coloured outline. Royal 
Svo, price 36/. 



HALLIBURTON.— ff^C^^A-^" by W, D. HALLIBURTON, M.D^ 

F,R.S., M.R.C.P.t Professor c/ Physiology in King^s College^ London; Lecturer on Phy- 
siology at the London School <(f Medicine for Women. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF CHEMICAL PHYSIOLOGY AND 
PATHOLOGY. With 104 Illustrations. Svo, 28/. 

ESSENTIALS OF CHEMICAL PHYSIOLOGY. Second Edition. 
8vo, 5^. 

*»* Tins is a book suitable for medical students. It treats of the 

• subject in the same way as Prof. SchAfer's ** Essentiab ** treats of Histology. 

It contains a number of elementary and advanced practical lessons, followed in 

each case by a brief descriptive account of the facts related to the exercises 

which are intended to be performed by each member of the class. 



LANG.— THE METHODICAL EXAMINATION OF THE 
EYE. Being Part I. of a Guide to the Practice of Ophthalmology for Students 
and Prartitioners. By WILLIAM LANG, F.R.C.S. Eng., Surgeon to the 
Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital, Moorfields, &c With 15 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 3^. dd. 
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LANGTON. ABDOMINAL HERNIA. ByJOHNLANGTON,F.KX:.S., 
Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Senior Surgeon to the City of London 
Truss Society, Member of the Council and Court of Examiners of the Royal 
CoU^e of Surgeons of England. With numerous lUustrations. [In. &e press. 



UMEMiQ.— WORKS by ROBERT UVEING, M.A. &^^ M.D, Cantab., 

F.R.C.P. Land., Av., PkytUiam ta tJU Dspartmunt for Diseates of tfu Skin ai tkt 
MiddUstx Hospital, &^c. 

HANDBOOK ON DISEASES OF THE SKIN. WUh «|SBwi*l 
refetence to Diagnosis and Treatment Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged « 
Fcap. Svo, price 5x, 

ELEPHANTIASIS GRiECORUM, OR TRUE LEPROSY; 
Being the Goulstonian Lectures for 1873. ^f* S^<>, 4r. 6d, 



l^OHGMORB.— WORKS by Surgeon-General Sir T. LONCMORE 

Uietift^ C.B,, F.X.CS., lait P*<^s9r qf MiliUuy Surgety ^ iU Art^ Medical 
School i Offictrof the Legiant/ Honour, 

THE ILLUSTRATED OPTICAL MANUAL; or, RAND- 
BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE GUIDANCE OF 
SURGEONS IN TESTING QUALITY AND RANGE OF 
VISION, AND IN Distinguishing and Dealing with Optical 
Defects in general. Illustrated by 74 Drawings and Diagrams by 
Inspector-General Dr. Macdonald, R.N., F.R.S., C;B. Fourth Edition. 
8vo, price 14X. 

GUNSHOT INJURIES. Their Histoiy, Characteristic Features, Com- 
plications, and Geaeral Treatment; vdth Statistics concerning them as they 
have been met with in Warfiiure. With 78 Illustrations^ 8vo, (Nrice 31/. 6^, 



LUFF. TEXT -BOOK OF FORENSIC MEDICINE AND 
TOXICOLOGY. By ARTHUR P. LUFF, M.D., B.Sa (Lond.), 
Physician in Charge of Out-Patients and Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence 
and Toxicology in St. Mary's Hospital \ Examiner in Forensic Medicine in 
the University of I^ondon ; External Examiner in Foroiksic Medicine in the 
Victoria University ; Official Analyst to the Home Office. With numerous 
Illustrations. 2 vols., crown 3vo, 241. 



MUNK. THE LIFE OF SIR HENRY HALFORD, Bart, G.C.H., 
M.D., F.R.S., President of the Royal CoU^e of Physicians, Physician to 
George III., George IV., William IV., and to Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
By William MUNK, M.D., F.S.A., Fellow and late Vice-President of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London. With 2 Portraits. 8vo, I2J. 6</. 
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NEWMAN. ON THE DISEASES OF THE KIDNEY 
AMENABLE TO SURGICAL TREATMENT. Lectures to 
Practitioners. By DAVID NEWMAN, M.D., Surgeon to the Western 
Infirmary Out-Door Department ; Pathologist and Lecturer on Pathology at 
the Gla^ow Royal Infirmary; Examiner in Pathology in the University of 
Glasgow; Vice-President Glasgow Pathological and Clinical Society. 8vo, 
price i6f« 



NOTTER AND FIRTH. HYGIENE. By j. L. notter, M.A., 

M. D. , Fellow and Member of Council of the Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, 
Examiner in Hygiene, Science and Art Department, etc.; and R. H. FIRTH, 
FtR.CS., Assistant Examiner in Hygiene, Science and Art Department, 
With 93 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3/. (xL 



OWEN. A MANUAL OF ANATOMY FOR SENIOR STUDENTS. 
By EDMUND OWEN, M.B., F.R.S.C., Senior Surgeon to the HospiUl 
for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, Surgeon to St Mary's Hospital, 
London, and co-Lecturer on Surgery, late Lecturer on Anatomy in its Medical 
SchooL With aio Illustrations. Crown 8vo, price 12s, 6d, 



POOLE. COOKERY FOR THE DIABETIC. By W. H. and 
Mrs. POOLE, With Pre&ce by Dr. PAVY. Fcap. gvo. zs. 6d. 



POORE. ESSAYS ON RURAL HYGIENE. By GEORGE VIVIAN 
POORE, M.D., F.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, dx. 6<^ 



QUAIN. A DICTIONARY OF MEDICINE; Including General 
Pathology, General Therapeutics, Hygiene, and the Diseases of Women 
and ChUdrcn. By Various Writers. Edited by RICHARD QUAIN, Bart., 
M.D.Lond., LLD.Edin. (Hon.) F.R.S., Physician Extraordinary to H.M. the 
Queen, President of the General Medical Council, Member of the Senate of the 
University of London, &c. Assisted by FREDERICK THOMAS ROBERTS, 
M.D.Lond., B.Sc, Fellow of the Royal Coll<^e of Physicians, Fellow of 
University College, Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, University 
CoUege, &c ; and J. MITCHELL BRUCE, M.AAbdn., M.D.Lond., FeUow 
of the Royal College of Physicians of London, Physician and Lecturer on the 
Principles and Practice of Medicine, Charing Cross Hospital, &c New 
Edition, Revised throughout and Enlarged. In 2 Vols, medium 8vo, cloth, 
red edges, price 40;. /m/. 
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QUAIN. QUAIN'S (JONES) ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY. 
The Tenth Edition. Edited by EDWARD ALBERT SCHAFER, F.R.S., 
Professor of Physiology and Histology in University College, London ; and 
GEORGE DANCER THANE, Professor of Anatomy in University College, 
London. In 3 Vols. 

*»* The several parts of this work (which is now complete, with the excep- 
tion of an Appendix on Superficial Anatomy) form complbtb Text-books 
OF THEIR RESPECTIVE SUBJECTS. They Can be obtained separately as 
follows : — 

Vol. L, Part I. EMBRYOLOGY. By Professor SCHAFER, niustrated 
by 200 Engravings, many of which are coloured* Royal 8vo, 9;. [Ready, 

Vol. L, Part II. GENERAL ANATOMY OR HISTOLOGY. 
By I^ofessor SCHAFER. Illustrated by 491 Engravings, many of which 
are coloured. Royal 8vo, 12s, 6d, [Ready. 

Vol. II., Part I. OSTEOLOGY. By Professor THANE. lUustrated 
by 168 Engravings. Royal 8vo, 91. [Ready, 

Vol. II., Part II. ARTHROLOGY, MYOLOGY, ANGEIOLOGY. 
By Professor THANE. Illustrated by 255 Engravings, many of which are 
Coloured. Royal 8vo, i8x. [Ready. 

Vol. III., Part I. THE SPINAL CORD AND BRAIN. By Professor 
SCHAFER. Illustrated by 139 Engravings. Royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. [Ready^ 

Vol. hi.. Part IL THE NERVES. By Professor THANE. lUustrated 
by 102 Engravings, many of which are Coloured. Royal 8vo, 9;. [Ready, 

Vol. III., Part III. THE ORGANS OF THE SENSES. By Professor 
SCHAFER. Illustrated by 178 Engravings. RpyaI8vo, 9;. [Ready* 

Vol. hi., Part IV. SPLANCHNOLOGY. By Professor SCHAFER 
and Professor JOHNSON SYMINGTON, M.D. With 337 Illustrations. 
Royal 8vo, i6s, [Ready. 

SUPERFICIAL AND SURGICAL ANATOMY. 
By Professor THANE and Professor RICKMAN J. GODLEE, M.S. 
(To be shortly published as an Appendix to the whole work, ) 



RICHARDSON. THE ASCLEPIAD. A Book of Original Research in 
the Science, Art, and Literature of Medidi^e. By BENJAMIN WARD 
RICHARDSON, M.D., F.R.S. Published Quarterly, price 2J. 6d, Volumes 
for 1884, 1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, 1889, 1890, 1891, 1892, & 1893. 8vo, price 
I2s, 6d, each. ' 

8CHAFER. THE ESSENTLA.LS OF HISTOLOGY: Descrip. 
live and Practical. For the Use of Students. By E. A. SchXper, F.R.S., 
Jodrell Professor of Physiology in University College, London ; Editor of the 
Histological Portion of Quain's "Anatomy.** Illustrated by more than 300 
Figures, many of which are new. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
8vo, jSt 6d. (Interleaved, lOf.) 
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SCHENK. MANUAL OF BACTERIOLOGY. For PractidoneK and 
Students. With especial feference to Practical Methods. By Dr. S. L. 
SCHENKy Professor (Extraordinary) in the University of Vienna. Trans* 
lated from the German, with an Appendix, by W. R. DAWSON. B.A.» 
M.D., Univ. Dub. ; late University Travelling Prizeman in Medicine. With 
ICO Illustrations, some of which are coloured. 8vo, I05. net. 



SMALE AND COLYER. DISEASES AND INJURIES OF 

THE TEETH, iDdnding Pathology and Treatment : a Mamitl of Pimctical 
Dentistry for Students and Piactitioneis. By MORTON SMALE, M. R.CS., 
L.S. A, L.D.S.» Dental Surgeon to St. Mary's Hospital, Dean of the School. 
Dental Hospital of London, &c ; and J. F. COLYER, LR.C.P., M.R.C.S., 
LD.S., Assistant Dental Surgeon to Charing Cross Hospital, and Assistant 
Dental Surgeon to the Dental Hospital of London. With 334 Illustrations. 
Large Crown Svoy i^« 

SMITH (H. F.). THE HANDBOOK FOR MIDWIVES. By 
HENRY FLY SMITH, 9J^» M.a Oxon.» M.R.CS. Second Edition. 
With 41 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, price 5^. 



STEEL.— WORKS by JOHN HENRY STEEL, E.R.C.V.S., F.Z,S, 

A. VJ>,, laU PmfmMt qf Vtttubuuy Scimet OMd Princ^ml ^ Bomhrny V»Urinaty 
ColUg*. 

A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE DOG; being a 
Manual of Canine Pathology. EspeciaUy adapted for the use of Veterinary 
Practitioners and Students, t^ Illustrations. 8vo, lOf. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE OX ; being a 
Manual of Bovine Pathology. Especially adapted for the use of Veterinary 
Practitioners and Students, 2 Plates and 117 Woodcuts, 8vot 15/. 

A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE SHEEP; being 
a Manual of Ovine Pathology for the use of Vetermaiy Practitioners and 
Students. With Coloured Plate, and 99 Woodcuts. 8vo, izs, 

OUTLINES OF EQUINE ANATOMY; a Manual for the use of 
Veterinary Students in the Dissecting Room. Crown 8vo, 7x. 6d, 



"STONEHENGE.'* THE DOG IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 

By " STONEHENGE." WWr&j Wood Engravings. Square crown 8vo, 7/. 6(U 

THORNTON. HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. By JOHN THORNTON, 

M.A, Author of ** Elementary Physiography," «* Advanced Physiography,*^ 
&c With 267 Illustrations, some of which are Coloured. Crown 8vo, 6s* 
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WALLER. AN INTRODUCTION TO HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. 
By AUGUSTUS D. WALLER, M.Di, Lecturer on Physiology at St Mary's 
Hospital Medical School, London ; late F.xternal Examiner at the Victorian 
University. Second Edition^ Rerbed, Wkh 305 Ilb«tr»ftiQQs« 8t<V i^^* 



WEICHSELBAUM. THE ELEMENTS OF PATHOLOGICAL 
HISTOLOGY, With Special R^erence to Practical Methods. 
By Dr. ANTON WEICHSELBAUM, Profeasor o£ Padiology in the 
Univereity oC Vicnaa. Tiawlated by W. R. DAWSON, M.D. (Dab.), 
Demonstxator of Pathology in the Royal College of Surgeons, Lrelaod, late 
Medical Travelling Prizeman of Dublin University^ Scfi. With 221 Figures, 
partly in Colours, a Chromo-lithographic Plate, and 7 Photographic Plates. 
Royal Svo, Ms. net. __ 

WILKS AND MOXON. LECTURES ON PATHOLOGICAL 

ANATOMY. By SAMUEL WILKS, M.D., F.R.S., Consulting Physician 
to, and fbzmezly Lecturer on Medicine and Pathology at» Guy's Hospital^ and 
the late WALTER MOXON, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to, and some thnc 
Lecturer on Pathology at, Guy's Hospital. Third EditioD, thoroughly Re- 
vised. By SAMUEL WILKS, M.D., LL.D., F.R.9. 8to, i8i. 



YOUATT.— IVORJCS h WILUAM YOUATT. 

THE HORSE. Reroed and Enluged by W. WATSON» M.R.C.V.S. 

With 52 Woodcuts. Svo, 71. 6^. 
THE DOG. Revised and Enlarged. With 33 Woodcuts. Zvo, 6s. 



(Sjetueral Sntntifu fflSffrhs^ 

BENNETT AND MURRAY. A HANDBOOK OF CRYP- 

TOGAMIC BOTANY. By A. W. BENNETT, M.A., B.Sc, F.L.S., 
and GEORGE R. MILNE MURRAY, f.US. With yj% Illiistradoiis. 
^o, its. 

CAF?NEGIE. LAW AND THEORY IN CHEMISTRY: A COM- 
PANION BOOK FOR STUDENTS. By DOUGLAS CARNEGIE, 
sometime Scholar and Demonstrator m Chemistry of Gonville and Caius, 
Cambridge. Crown &fO^ 6/. 



CLERKE. THE SYSTEM OF THE ffPARS. By AGNES M. 
CLERKE, Author of "A History of Astronomy during die Ifineteenth 
Century." With 6 Plates and Numerous lUustrations. 8vo, 2ij. 
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OLODD.^IVORKS by EDWARD CLODD, Author of' The Childhood 

of th€ World:' ^f^. 

THE STORY OF CREATION, A Plain Account of Evolution. 
With 77 Illustrations^ Crown 8vo, 3^. 6<^. 

A PRIMER OF EVOLUTION : being a Popular Abridged Edition of 
*' The Story of Creation." With Illustrations, Fcp, 8vo, Is. 6d. 



CROOKES. SELECT METHODS IN CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 
(chiefly Inorganic). By W. CROOKES, F.R.S., V. P. C.S., Editor of 
"The Chemical News." Third Edition, re-written and enlarged. Illus- 
trated with 67 Woodcuts. 8vo, 21/. net» 



CULLEY. A HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL TELEGRAPHY. 
By R. S. CULLEY, M.I.C.E., kte Engineer-in-Chief of Telegraphs to the 
Post Office. With 135 Woodcuts and 17 Plates, 8vo, l6s. 



DU BOIS. THE MAGNETIC CIRCUIT IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. By Dr. H. DU BOIS, Privatdocent in the University of 
Berlin. Translated from the German by Dr. E. ATKINS9N. With 
numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 12s, tut. 



GANOT. ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PHYSICS; 
Experimental and Applied, for the use of Colleges and Schools. Translated 
and edited from Ganot*s EUmenis cU Physique (with the Author's sanction) 
by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D., F.C.S., formerly Professor of Experimental 
Science, Staff College, Sandhurst. Fourteenth Edition, revised and enlarged, 
with 9 Coloured Plates and 1,028 Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, 15X. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR GENERAL READERS 
AND YOUNG PERSONS; Translated and Edited from Ganot's 
Ceurs JEUntentaire de Physique (with the Author's sanction) by E. ATKIN- 
SON, Ph.D., F.C.S. Eighth Edition, carefiilly revised; with 7 Plates, 
624 Woodcuts, and an Appendix of Questions. Crown 8vo, 7x. 6<^ 



GOODEVE.— W^OieA^S' by T M. GOODEVE^ M.A,, Barrisier-at'^ 

Law ; Pru/ttsor of Mtchamci at the Normal School of Science and the Royal School ^ 
Mines. 

PRINCIPLES OF MECHANICS. New Edition, re-written and 
enlarged. >^th 253 Woodcuts and numerous Examples. Crown 8vo, 6x. 

THE ELEMENTS OF MECHANISM. New Edition, re-written 
and enlarged. Wiih 342 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 6x. 

A MANUAL OF MECHANICS r an Elementary Text-Book for 
Students of applied Mechanics. With 138 Illustrations and Diagrams, and 
141 Examples taken from the Science Department Examination Papers, with 
Answers. Fcp. 8vo, 2J. 6^4 
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HEUAHOLTZ.— WORKS by HERMANN L. F, HELMHOLTZ, 

M,D.t Pr^tstor of Phytks in the University cfBtrUn, 

ON THE SENSATIONS OF TONE AS A PHYSIOLOGICAL 
BASIS FOR THE THEORY OF MUSIC. Second English 
Edition % with numerous additional Notes, and a new Additional Appendix, 
bringing down information to 1885, and specially adapted to the use of 
Musical Students. By ALEXANDER J. ELLIS, B.A., F.R.S., F.S.A., 
&C., formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. With 68 Figures 
engraved on Wood, and 42 Passages in Musical Notes. Royal 8vo^ 2&r. 

POPULAR LECTURES ON SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. With 
68 Woodcuts. 2 Vols, crown 8vo, 3^. 6^. each. 



HERSCHEL. OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. By Sir JOHN F. 
W. HERSCHEL, Bart., K.H., &c.. Member of the Institute of France. 
Twelfth Edition, with 9 Plates, and numerous Diagrams. 8vo, I2t. 



HUDSON AND GOSSE. THE ROTIFERA OR 'WHEEL 
ANIMALCULES.' By C. T. HUDSON, LL.D., and P. H. GOSSE, 
F.R.S. With 30 Coloured and 4 Uncoloured Plates. In 6 Parts. 4to, price 
lor. 6d, each ; Supplement, 12/. 6d. Complete in Two Volumes, with 
Supplement, 4to, £^ 4r. 

*«* The Plates in the Supplement contain figures of almost all the Foreign 
Species, as well as c^ the British Species, that have been discovered since the 
original publication of Vols. I» and XL 



JOUBERT. ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY 
AND MAGNETISM. Founded on Joubert's ** Traits ElSmentaire 
d'ElectridU:' By G. C. FOSTER, F.R.S., Quain Professor of Physics in 
University College, London; and E. ATKINSON, Ph.D., formerly Pro- 
fessor of Experimental Science in the Staff College. With 381 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, ^s, (>d, 

KOLBE. A SHORT TEXT-BOOK OF INORGANIC CHE- 
MISTRY. By Dr. HERMANN KOLBE, late Professor of Chemistry 
in the University of Leipdg. Translated and Edited by T. S. HUM- 
PIDGE, Ph.D., B.Sc (Lond.), late Professor of Chemistry and Physics in 
the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. New Edition. Revised by 
H. Lloyd-Snapb, Ph.D., D.Sc. (Lond.), Professor of Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity College of Wales, Aberystwyth. With a Coloured Table of Spectra 
and 66 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 8x. 6^ 



LARDEN. ELECTRICITY FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND 

COLLEGES. With numerous Questions and Examples with Answers, 
and 214 Illustrations and Diagrams* By W. LARDEN, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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iM>D.— WORKS by GEORGE T. LABD^ Prafessar of Phihsopl^ in 

Yale Univerniy, 

ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY: A 
TREATISE OF THE ACTIVITIES AND NATURE OF 
THE MIND FROM THE PHYSICAL AND EXPERI- 
MENTAL POINT OF VIEW. With 113 lUusttations. »vo, price 2u. 

PSYCHOLOGY, DESCRIPTIVE AND EXPLANATORY: A 
Treatise of the Phenomena, Laws, and Development of Human Mental Life, 
Syow 2IJ. 

OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. With 

numerous Illustrations. Sva I2f. 

PHILOSOPHY OF MIND : an Essay on the Metaphysics of Psychology. 
8vo, l6x. 

LINDLEY AND MOORE. THE TREASURY OF BOTANY, 
OR POPULAR DICTIONARY OF THE VEGETABLE 
KINGDOM : with which is incorporated a Glossary of Botanical Termsi 
Edited by J. LINDLEY, M.D., F.R.S., and T. MOORE, F.L.S. Witl 
20 Steel Plates, and numerous Woodcuts. 2 Parts, fcp. 8vo, price izs. 



MARTIN. NAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY. 
Compiled by Steff-ConimaCndef W. K, MARTIN, R.N., Instructor in 
Surveying, Navigation, vkI Compass Adjustment ; Lecturer on Meteorology 
at the Royal Naval College, Greenwidi« Sanctioned for use in the Royal 
Navy by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. Royal 8vo, l&. 



^/^ENDELEEFF. THE PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY. By 
D. MENDELfiEFF, Professor of Cheniistry in the University of St. 
Petersburg. Translated by GEORGE KAMENSKY, A.R.S.M. of the 
Imperial Mint, St. Petersburg, and Edited by A. J. GREENAWAY, F.I.C., 
Sub-Editor of the Journal of the Chemical Society. With 97 lUustratfons. 
2 Vols. 8vo, 36J. 

MEYER. OUTLINED OF THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY, 

By LOTHAR MEYER, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Tubin- 
gen. Translated by Professors P. PHILLIPS BEDSON^ D.Sc, and W. 
CARLETON WILUAMS, B.Sc 8vo, «^. 



MITCHELL. MANUAL OF PRACTICAL ASSAYING. By 
JOHN MITCHELL, F.C.S. Sixth Edition. Edited byW, CROOKES, 
F.R.S. With 201 Woodcuts. 8vo, 3IX. dd. 



MORGAN. ANIMAL BIOLOGY. An Elementary Text Book. By 
C. LLOYD MORGAN, Principal of University College, Bristol. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crpwn 8to, &v 6^. 
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M0880. F£AR. By ANGELO MOSSO. Tianskted from the FilUi 
Edition of the Italian by E. LOUGH and F. KIESOW. With 8 lUustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 7x. ti, 

*«* This book deals with much more than is oontcyed by the title. It is, 
in fact, a series of essays on the expression of tlK emotions, deaJhng more 
especially with the painiiii emotions. Althonrii the subject is treat^ in a 
measure sdentificaUy, u€,, physiologically, the book is not intended solely for 
the scientific public 

MUIR. THE ALCHEMICAL ESSENCE AND THE CHEMICAL 
ELEMENT : an Episode in the Quest of -the Unchanging. By M. M. PATTI- 
SON MUIR, FeBow of Gonville and Caius Collie, Cambridge. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 



ODLINQ. A COURSE OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, A«anged 

for the use of Medical Students, with eu>ress reference to the Three Months' 
Summer Practice. By WILLIAM ODLING, M.A, F.R.S. With 71 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo» 6f. 



OSTWALD. SOLUTIONS. ByW. OSTWALD, Professor of Chemistry 
in the University of Leipug. Being the Fourth Book, with some additions, 
of the Second Edition of Ostwald s ** Lehrbuch der Allgemeinen Chemie." 
Translated by M. M. PATTISON MUIR, IVofessor of Gonville and Caius 
Collie, Cambridge. 8vo, 10s. 6d, 



PAYEN. INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY ; A Mantial for.use in Tech- 
nioal Colleges or Schools, also for Manufiacturers and others, based on a 
Translation of Stohmann and Engler*« German Edition of Paybn's FrJcis de 
Chimie IndustridU. Edited and supplemented with Chapters on the Chemistry 
of the Metals, &c, by B. H. PAUL, Ph.D. With 698 Woodcuts. 8vo, 42J. 



9ROZTOR.— WORKS by RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 



OLD AND NEW ASTRO- 
NOMY. By Richard A 
Proctor and A Cowper 
Ranyard. With 31 Plates and 
472 Illustrations. Text 4to, 2ix. 

LIGHT SCIENCE FOR 
LEISURE HOURS; Familiar 
Essays on Scientific Subjects, 
Natural Phenomena, &c. 3 Vols, 
crown 8to, 5^. each. 

THE ORBS AROUND US ; a 
Series of Essays on the Moon and 
Planets, Meteors, and Comets. 
With Chart and Diagrams, crown 
8vo, 5x. Cheap Edition, crown 
8vo, 3J. 6</. 

OTHER WORLDS THAN 
OURS ; The PluraKtr of Worlds 
Studied under the Light of Recent 
Scientific Researches. With 14 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, Cr. 
Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, 3/. &/. 



THE MOON ; her Motions, As- 
pects, Scenery, and Physical 
Condition. With Plates, Charts, 
Woodcuts, and Luoar Photo- 
graphs, crown 8vo, 51. 

UNIVERSE OF STARS ; Pre- 
senting Researches into and New 
Views respecting the Constitution 
of the Heavens. With 2a Charts 
and 22 Diagrams, 8vo. lox. 6^. 

LARGER STAR ATLAS for 
the Library, in 12 Circular Maps, 
with Introduction and 2 Index 
Pages. Folio, 15J., or Maps 
only, I2r. (kl. 

NEW STAR ATLAS fbr the 
Library, the School, and the Ob- 
servatory, in 12 Circular Maps 
(with 2 Index Plates). Crown 
8vo, sx. 

\ Continued, 
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PROCTOR.— WORKS by RICHARD A. PROCTOR— continued. 



THE STUDENTS ATLAS. 
In 12 Circular Maps on a Uni« 
form Projection and i Scale, 
with 2 Index Maps. Intended as 
a vade-mecum tot the Student 
of History, Travel, Geography, 
Geology, and Political Economy. 
With a letter-press Introduction 
illustrated by several cuts. $s, 

OTHER SUNS THAN OURS : 
a Series of Essays on Suns — Old, 
Young, and Dead. With other 
Science Gleanings, Two Essays 
on Whist, and Correspondence 
with Sir John Herschel. With 
9 Star-Maps and Diagrams. 
Crown Svo, 6s* 

HALF-HOURS WITH THE 
TELESCOPE : a Popular Guide 
to the Use of the Telescope as a 
Means of Amusement and Instruc- 
tion. With 7 Plates. Fcap. Svo, 
2s, 6d. 

THE SOUTHERN SKIES: 
a Plain and Easy Guide to the 
Constellations of the Southern 
Hemisphere. Showing in I2 
Maps the position of the principal 
Star-Groups night after night 
throughout the year. With an 
Introduction and a separate Ex- 
planation of each Map. True for 
every Year, 4to, 5j, 

HALF-HOURS WITH THE 
STARS : a Plain and Easy Guide 
to the Knowledge of the Con- 
stellations. Showing in 12 Maps 
the position of the principal Star- 
Groups night after night through- 
out the Year. With Introduction 
and a separate Explanation of 
each Map. True for every Year. 
4to, 3j. 6d, 

ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. With 33 Maps 
and Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo, ix. 6d, 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY 
ASTRONOMY ; with Hints for 
Young Telescopists. With 47 
Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo, is, 6d. 



EASY LESSONS IN THE 
DIFFERENTIAL CALCU- 
LUS : indicating from the Outset 
the Utility of the Processes called 
Differentiation and Int^ration* 
Fcp. Svo, 2J. 6d. 

THE STARS IN THEIR SEA- 
SONS. An Easy Guide to a 
Knowledge of the Star Groups, in 
1 2 Large Maps. Imperial Svo, 5/. 

STAR PRIMER. Showing the 
Starry Sky Week by Week, in 24 
Hourly Maps. Crown 4to, 2s. 6d, 

ROUGH WAYS MADE 
SMOOTH. Familiar Essays 
on Scientific Subjects. Crown, 
3s.6d. 

HOW TO PLAY WHIST: 
WITH THE LAWS AND ETI- 
QUETTE OF WHIST. Crown 
Svo, 3J. 6d, 

HOME WHIST : an Easy Guide 
to Correct Play. i6mo, is. 

OUR PLACE AMONG INFI- 
NITIES. A Series of Essays 
contrasting our Little Abode m 
Space and Time with the Infini- 
ties around us. Crown Svo, 5/^ 

STRENGTH AND HAPPI- 
NESS. Crown Svo, Ss. 

STRENGTH: How to get Strong 
and keep Strong, with Chapters 
on Rowmg and Swimming, Fat, 
Age, and the Waist. With 9 Il- 
lustrations. Crown Svo, 2x. 

THE EXPANSE OF HEAVEN. 
Essays on the Wonders of the 
Firmament. Crown Svo, Ss, 
Cheap Edition, crown Svo, 3^. 6d, 

THE GREAT PYRAMID, OB- 
SERVATORY, TOMB, AND 
TEMPLE. With IllustratiQns. 
Crown Svo, 5^. 

PLEASANTvWAYS IN 

SCIENCE. Crown Svo, 5j. 

Cheap Edition, crown Svo, is, 6d. 

[ConHmud, 
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PROCTOR.— WORKS by RICHARD A. PROCTOR-^continued. 



MYTHS AND MARVELS OF 
ASTRONOMY. Crown 8vo, 51. 
Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, 3x. 6d, 

CHANCE AND LUCK ; a Dis- 
cussion of the Laws of Luck, 
Coincidences, Wagers, Lotteries, 
and the Fallacies of Gambling, 
&C. Crown 8vq^ 2s, boards, 
2J. 6d, cloth. 



NATURE STUDIES. By 
Grant Allen, A. Wilson, 
T. Foster, E. Clodd, and 
R. A* Proctor. Crown 8vo, cr. 
Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, 3J. &. 

LEISURE READINGS. ByE. 
Clodd, A Wilson, T. Foster, 
A. C. RUNYARD, and R. A. 
Proctor. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 



REYNOLDS. EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY for Junior Students. 

^ J. EMERSON REYNOLDS, M.D., F.RS., Professor of Chemistry, Univ. 

of Dublin. Fcp. 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, 
Part h—Introductory, is, 6d. Part Ul.—Metals and AUUd Bodies, 31. 6d, 
Part IL—NcH'Afetais, 2s. 6d^ Part W.-^Chimisiry ofCarhm Compounds, 41. 

SLINGO AND BROOKER. ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
FOR ELECTRIC-LIGHT ARTISANS AND STUDENTS. 
(Embracing those branches prescribed in the Syllabus issued by the City and 
Guilds Technical Institute.) By W. SLINGO and A, BROOKER. With 
346 Illustrations. Crown 8vo» \2s, 

SMITH. GRAPHICS; OR, THE ART OF CALCULATION 
BY DRA.WING LINES, applied to Mathematics, Theoretical Me- 
chanics and Engineering, including the Kinetics and Dynamics of Machinery, 
and the Statics of Machines, Bridges, Roofe, and other Engineering Structures. 
By ROBERT H. SMITH, Professor of avil and Mechanical Engineering, 
Mason Science College, Birmingham. 

Part I, Text, with separate Atlas of Plates— Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Trigonometry, Vector, and Locor Addition, Machine Kinematics, and Statics 
of Flat and Solid Structures. Svo, 15X. 



SORAUER. A POPULAR TREATISE ON THE PHYSIOLOGY 
OF PLANTS, For the Use of Gardeners, or for Students of Horticulture 
and of Agriculture, By Dr. PAUL SORAUER, Director of the Experimental 
Station at the Royal Pomoli^cal Institute in Proskau (Silesia). Translated 
by F. E. WEISS, B.Sc, F.L.S., Professor of Botany at the Owens College, 
Manchester. With 33 Illustrations. 8vo, 9^. net. 



THORPE. A DICTIONARY OF APPLIED CHEMISTRY, 
By T. E. THORPE, B.Sc. (Vict), Ph.D., F.R.S., Treas. C.S., Professor of 
Chemistry in the Royal College of Science, London. Assisted by Eminent 
Contributors. To be published in 3 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. £% 2s. each. 
Vol. III. £3 y. ^ 

TUBEUF. DISEASES OF PLANTS DUE TO CRYPTO- 
GAMIC PARASITES. Translated from the German of Dr. CARL 
FREIHERR VON TUBEUF, of the University of Munich, by WILLIAM 
G. SMITH, B. Sc.y Ph.D., Lecturer on Plant Physiology to the University of 
Edinburgh, With over 300 Illustrations. [In preparaiioH<, 
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T{HDA\JL.--WORKS bj^ JOHN TYNDALL, FJi.S^ &%. 
FRAGMENTS OF SCIENCE. «Vob. Cwim Svo, rt^. 
NEW FRAGMENTS. Crown 8vo, lOfc 6d. 
HEAT A MODE OF MOTION. Crown «to.i».* 
SOUND. With 304 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, iw. 6dl 
RESEARCHES ON DIAMAGNETISM AND MAGNE^RYS- 

TALLIC ACTION, including the question <3f DfarraBgnetio Polarity. 
Crown 8vo» I2s, 
ESSAYS ON THE FLOATING-MATTER OF THE AIR 
in r^itioB to Potrefiuction and Infection. With 94 Woadoata. Cis^n 8vo, 

LECTURES ON LIGHT, deUvered in Ameika to i«r« •tt<l «^3- 

With 57 Diagrams. Crown $ro^ y. 
LESSONS IN ELECTRICITY AT THE ROYAL INSTITU- 

TION, 1875-76. With 58 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
NOTES OF A COURSE OF SEVEN LECTURES ON 

ELECTRICAL PHENOMENA AND THEORIES, ddiwed at 

the Royal Institution. Crown 8vo, u. ^ 
NOTES OF A COURSE OF NINE LECTURES ON LIGHT, 

delivered at the Royal Institution. Crown 8vo, is, 6iL 

FARADAY AS A DISCOVERER. Crown 8vo, 1*. « 

THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS: being a Narrative of Excursions 
and Ascents. An Account of the Origin and Phenomena of Gladers, and an 
Exposition of the. Physiod Principles to which they are tekted. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 



WATTS' DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY. Revised and entirely 
Re-written by H. FORSTER MORLEY, M.A., D.Sc., Fellow of, and lately 
. Assistant- Professor of Chemistry in, University College, London ; and M. M. 
PATTISON MUIR, M.A., F.R.S.E., Fellow, and Praslector in Chemistry, 
of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Assisted by Eminent Contributors. 
To be Published in 4 Vols. 8vo. Vols. L II. 42s. eadi. Vol. III. Kos. 
Vol IV. 631. 

WEBB. CELESTIAL OBJECTS FOR COMMON TELESCOPES. 
By the Rev. T. W. WEBB, M. A., F.R.A.S., Vicar of Hard wick, Hereford- 
shire. Fifth Edition, Revised and greatly Enlarged by the Rev. T. E. 
ESPIN, M. A., F. R. A.S. (Two Volumes. ) 

Vol. I. With Portrait and a Reminiscence of the Author, 2 Plates, and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6f. 

Vol. IL With Illustrations and Map of Star Spectxa. Crown 8vo^ 6s. 6d, 



WRIGHT. OPTICAL PROJECTION : A Treatise on the Use of the 
Lantern in Exhibition and Scientific Demonstration. By LEWIS WRIGHT, 
Author of " Light : a Course of Experimental Optics.^' With 232 Illustra- 



tions. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
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